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LPINE highways con- 

tinue to multiply 
apace. They repre- 
sent, in fact, one of 
the very few things in 
which the world is 
richer since the Eu- 
ropean War; for new 
roads were built in Tyrol from 1915 on- 
ward, over passes that were formerly but 
footpaths; while one important develop- 
ment, at least, was fructified only a few 
months ago. And where freedom of loco- 
motion is concerned the conditions are 
ampler in other ways than was the case in 
1914. Since Italy acquired the major por- 
tion of Tyrol, various Alpine roads that 
were previously closed to automobiles 
have been widened and made free to all; 
and be it mentioned that the new prov- 
ince of Venezia Tridentina includes the 
whole area of the Dolomites. 

Then, too, the fact may be chronicled 
that Switzerland at last is falling into 
line with other Alpine countries. The 
triumphant way in which motor-trucks 
and staff cars ran up and down the lofty 
mountain roads of France, Italy, and Aus- 
tria during the war served as an object- 
lesson which could not be ignored, and 
now we see motor diligences on the Fur- 
ka, the Grimsel, and other Swiss passes on 
which only slow and cumbrous horse- 
drawn vehicles were erstwhile allowed. 
Especially interesting is it to note that 
the farce of automobiles travelling up 
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THE AUTHOR 

and down the Italian side of the Grand 
St. Bernard, but being barred altogether 
from the Swiss side, is now a thing of the 
past, and one may drive right through 
from Aosta to Martigny, or vice versa, 
without let or hindrance. 

Not merely in America, however, but 
in England itself the idea prevailed dur- 
ing the touring season of 1921, that 
travelling on the Continent of Europe 
was still undesirable, if not impracticable, 
even-after a long period of peace. With 
the double object, therefore, of studying 
post-war conditions in Alpine regions, 
and also exploring on the spot such new 
developments as had been rumored from 
afar, I-planned a journey on as compre- 
hensive lines as possible, to include all the 
newly made or newly liberated passes, 
together with a number of old favorites 
on which the war might or might not 
have left destructive imprints. 

The list was added to en route, as the 
result of one or two unexpected discov- 
eries, and in its final form is printed on 
page 660. 

To those who knew aught of the Alps 
before the war, the first point to arrest 
attention in the appended list will be the 
preponderance of Italian passes. Of 
these, however, the following were Aus- 
trian up to 1918—namely the Pordoi, 
Falzarego, Jaufen, Rolle, Tonale, Cam- 
polongo, Campiglio, Broccone, Ampezzo, 
Reschen-Scheideck, Brenner, Mendel, 
Toblach, San Lugano, and Gobera. Sev- 
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Sketch maps showing new routes north and south of the Dolomites Road. 
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At the summit of the Grand St. Bernard Pass (8,110 feet) 


This famous road 


is now open to automobiles 


eral other Italian passes that are now 
available, either as new creations or as 
routes widened and thrown open to cars, 
are on ex-Austrian territory—namely, the 
Sella, Grédner, Tre Croci, Forcella Stau- 
lanza, and Costalunga. The Stelvio, 
moreover, formerly half Italian and half 
Austrian, is now wholly Italian, and the 
Brenner, once wholly Austrian, is now 
half Italian. 

Before descending from the general to 
the particular I may state that I did not 
encounter one solitary factor which pre- 
cluded safe and comfortable touring, in 
pre-war fashion, throughout the entire 


journey, save, perhaps, for the presence 
of more timber wagons than was normal. 
An exceptional amount of tree-felling was 
carried on during the war and for some 
time afterward, and, though the cutting 
itself has been stopped on Italian terri- 
tory, there was a surplus amount of wood 
still to be carted during the whole of 
1921. 

That even pass-climbing, however, 
apart from ordinary touring, is now per- 
fectly feasible, and even simple, is plainly 
manifested by the fact that, though the 
journey above indicated extended to 
3,150 miles, it was easily accomplished in 
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A communication trench on the Falzarego Pass. 


four weeks, and the tale of the passes 
themselves was completed in three. No 
daily journey was begun or finished at an 
unusual hour, nor did the party fail to 
utilize the countless opportunities which 
the good weather vouchsafed for photog- 
raphy. On three cccasions, moreover, we 
rested for half a dzy, and furthermore we 
enjoyed a whole day’s motor-boating on 
the Lake of Como—all within the three 
weeks devoted to the passes. Nowhere 
was there any lack of food, and hotel ac- 
commodation was plentiful. The only 
difference, indeed, between 1921 and 1914 
—apart from the painful lack of British 
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and American tourists—was the fact that 
the Dolomites area everywhere displayed 
the evidences of artillery warfare among 
the mountains. But though sundry vil- 
lages had been battered, the work of rep- 
aration was all but complete; trenches 
and dugouts were nearly all filled in and, 
with scarcely an exception, the roads 
themselves were in their pre-war state of 
superexcellence. Above all the glorious 
mountains towered in superb and unim- 
paired grandeur, and, as I may proceed 
to show, are now more than ever accessi- 
ble to tourists, owing to the provision of 
new roads. 





























On the new Forcella Staulanza road. 


One of the most familiar features of Al- 
pine territory is the prevalence of the cul- 
de-sac road as a type. It runs up a valley 
for a few or many miles, but comes to a 
stop at a point where only skilled en- 
gineering and the expenditure of much 
money could carry it across a mountain 
barrier. Often enough there is a kindred 
local road on the other side of the range, 
but no means of bridging the gap. When 
a government or canton can be brought 
to see the desirability of making a through 
route, the engineers are set to work, a fine 
highroad with suitable gradients is built 
across the pass, and a new artery for loco- 


motion is added, of which the highest 
portion is better graded and better sur- 
faced than the original local roads. 

Now it may happen that the bridging 
of a gap in this way may open up quite a 
large tract of country which was formerly 
a lerra incognita to the road tourist who 
had not time for divagations up and down 
by-roads of the cul-de-sac variety. Strik- 
ing illustrations to the point may be found 
in the region of the Dolomites, where 
scores of miles of road may now be cov- 
ered in a continuous journey, not a yard 
of which was known to the average 
tourist before the war, and simply as 
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Corvara, on the Campolongo Pass; a new through route in the Dolomites. 


the result of building a few miles of new 
road. 

No motorist, for example, ever saw the 
village of Caprile before the war, unless 
he approached it from the south, although 
it only lies a short distance south of the 
famous Dolomitenstrasse, or Dolomites 
Road. There was a narrow track from 
Andraz, on the Falzarego Pass, to Caprile, 
but it was hardly fit even for rustic carts, 
and in any case was barred to cars. Dur- 
ing the war, however, a fine highroad, 
similar in width and quality to the Dolo- 
mitenstrasse, was built between the two 
points above named, and by the bridging 
of this gap there is now available an unin- 
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terrupted and exceptionally beautiful 
route from Andraz to the Lake of Alleghe 
and the Agordo Valley, and thence down 
to Belluno through the impressive defile 
known as the Canal d’Agordo. This 
route opens up Dolomite views of a char- 
acter entirely unsuspected by those who 
had known only the Dolomitenstrasse and 
other famous passes. 

But this is not the only new develop- 
ment of importance in the highly pic- 
turesque area that lies between the Via 
Ampezzo and the Rolle Pass. From 
Caprile there was a local road to Pescul, 
with another further south from Fusine 
to Longarone, but there was no carriage 
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The summit of the Grédner Pass (6,970 feet). 


road over the Forcella Staulanza (5,817 


feet) between Fusine and Pescul. Inas- 
much, however, as an excellent highway 
has been built over the Staulanza Pass, 
another through route is now available, 
from Andraz to Longarone. It further 
provides the means of a charming circular 
tour from Cortina as follows: Over the 
Falzarego Pass to Andraz; thence to 
Caprile, Pescul, Fusine, Forno di Zoldo, 
Longarone, Belluno, Canal d’Agordo, 
Agordo, Alleghe, and Caprile, whence the 
Falzarego Pass may be rejoined for the 
homeward run to Cortina. The new road 
over the Forcella Staulanza, it may be 





(The newest mountain road in the Alps.) 


added, passes right under the foot of 
Monte Pelmo, which towers impressively 
above a well-wooded scene, and the jour- 
ney throughout confers an even more inti- 
mate idea of the picturesque resources of 
the Dolomites than does the Dolomiten- 
strasse itself. 

Save for the portion above Caprile, all 
this new circuit is on territory that was 
Italian even before the year 1914; but 
during and since the Great War impor- 
tant developments have been effected on 
the north side of the Dolomites road, in 
the region that was once Tyrol but is now 
Venezia Tridentina. New roads have 
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The local road leading to the Grédner Pass. 


been built over two lofty passes, while a 
third route that was barred to motor 
vehicles has been widened and rendered 
free to all. The last named begins with 
the Campolongo Pass (6,165 feet), from 
Arabba, on the Pordoi Pass, to Corvara, a 
distance of ten miles. From there it was 
not permitted until last year to continue 
northward to Bruneck in the Pusterthal, 
and consequently few tourists took the 
trouble to go over the Campolongo to 
Corvara and retrace their wheel-tracks. 
I may mention, however, that the road 
over the pass is excellent, while the re- 
moval of the embargo on the Corvara- 
Bruneck road provides an alternative 
way of entering or leaving the Dolomites 
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region, in lieu of the route through Tob- 
lach and Cortina. 

The two passes over which new roads 
have been built are the Grédner and the 
Sella, at altitudes of 6,970 feet and 7,277 
feet, respectively. For several reasons 
they represent a development of high im- 
portance. The Grédner is another illus- 
tration of the difference effected in one’s 
travelling opportunities by the bridging 
of a lacuna between two cul-de-sac roads. 
There was a local road from Corvara to 
Colfusch on the one side of the great bar- 
rier of the Grédnerjoch, and on the other 
a road ran from Plan to St. Ulrich and 
Waidbruck, on the Brenner route. St. 
Ulrich was the centre of the toy-making 


























Nearing the summit of the Sella Pass (7,277 feet). A road built by Russian prisoners in 1915. 


industry of Tyrol, and was often visited as 
such by those who had time for a horsed 
carriage journey from Waidbruck; but the 
motorist, who naturally prefers through 
journeys, owing to the great distances he 
has to cover in a comprehensive tour, may 
henceforth take St. Ulrich in passing from 
the Brenner to the Dolomitenstrasse, and 
at the same time be under no necessity to 
go round by Bolzano (Bozen). 

Of the new road over the Grédner, it 
may be said that it is engineered on mod- 
ern lines, and though the surface has not 
yet settled down it will eventually rank as 
a fine road. Unfortunately, however, the 


previously existing local road between 
Colfusch and Corvara has not as yet been 
built up in keeping with the character of 
the new pass; not only is it rough and ex- 
tremely narrow, but it is intersected by 
several five-barred gates at intervals. At 
the same time, it is quite practicable for 
those who do not mind driving a short 
distance over somewhat undesirable 
ground as a means to an end. And the 
road over the Grédner affords striking 
views not only in retrospect but in pros- 
pect, and one sees the Langk6fel at closer 
and more impressive quarters than from 
the Pordoi side. 
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Similarly the Sella group appears an 
altogether different entity as seen from 
the Sella Pass. It is massive enough, one 
would have thought, from the Pordoi 
road, but on the Sella Pass one winds 
right round it at its very base, and finds 
it to be one of the most majestic massifs 
in the Dolomites. 

The genesis of the new Sella road is 
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tinued to roll down and had rendered the 
road ali but impassable by July of last 
year (1921), and on the north side of the 
summit I crossed one patch of boulders, 
some fifty yards long, at considerable risk. 
A few weeks later the road had become 
impassable; in fact, I have since met a 
leading Italian official who walked over it 
in September, and who refused to believe 











Summit of the Jaufen Pass (6,860 feet). 


different from anything else in this region. 
It was built for the Austrians by Russian 
prisoners of war, in order to provide a di- 
rect means of transit to the- Dolomiten- 
strasse from the Brenner. Its gradients 
and corners are properly engineered, but 
there is not a full complement of channels 
for the automatic carrying off of stone- 
falls. During the war these would be 
cleared away as soon as they were formed, 
but after the armistice it was a moot 
point as to whether the new road would 
be allowed to fall into decay or would be 
taken over and maintained by its new 
owner, Italy. Meanwhile, the stones con- 


that I had crossed it on a car until I 
showed him a series of photographs which 
I had taken at various points en route. I 
hear, however, that the Italian Govern- 
ment has decided not to abandon the 
road—and nothing could well be more 
foolish than to sacrifice so useful and pic- 
turesque a highway; consequently one 
may hope that the road will be in prac- 
ticable condition by the time the next 
touring season comes about. 

In any case the tourist in the Dolo- 
mites should go up the Sella Pass from 
Canazei, even if he can get no farther, to 
enjoy the magnificent view of the Mar- 
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molata from the summit. It is one of the 
finest prospects in the Dolomites, and 
should on no account be missed. But if 
the road is put in order over its whole 
length the summit will be best approached 
from the Grédner side, for then the Mar- 
molata bursts dramatically into view just 
as the summit of the Sella is attained. 
A barred road which is improved and 
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Monte Cristallo, up which the Italians 
dragged six-inch guns and then held the 
position for two years. 

If the tourist has previously crossed 
the Ampezzo Pass on the way from Tob- 
lach to Cortina, there is no particular 
reason why he should go beyond the Lake 
of Misurina on the Tre Croci journey. 
The descent to Schluderbach is stony, 








The Mont Blanc range from the Petit St. Bernard (7,178 feet). 
‘ / 


thrown open to cars is of the same prac- 
tical effect as a new highway in adding to 
the sum of touring convenience, and of 
the former class two noteworthy examples 
must be mentioned. The motorist is now 
free to make a round trip from Cortina 
over the Tre Croci Pass to the Lake of 
of Misurina, descending thence to Schlu- 
derbach, and then returning to Cortina 
over the Ampezzo Pass. The Tre Croci 
road has not only been widened and made 
quite suitable for motor vehicles, but is 
also highly picturesque. It runs, by the 
way, close up to the base of the rugged 


and it is preferable to turn the car around 
by the lake and return to Cortina. 

Another road which was closed to cars 
while under the Austrian régime, but has 
been thrown open by the Italians, is the 
Karer or Costalunga Pass. This, it may 
be remembered, was part of the Dolo- 
mites Road itself, but motorists had per- 
force to make a détour by the San Lugano 
Pass when proceeding to or from Bozen, 
and only knew the Pordoi and Falzarego 
sections of the Dolomitenstrasse. 

The Karer Pass is not particularly in- 
teresting on the east side, nor at the sum- 
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mit, but is very attractive between the 
latter and Bolzano. There is first the 
Karer Lake to be inspected, nestling in a 
wood below the level of the highway. It 
is only a pond in size, but its coloring is 
wonderful, reflecting every shade from 
emerald-green to lapis lazuli blue. Then 
comes the Latemar mountain group, seen 
to remarkable advantage through the 
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acted on the Jaufen and the Campiglio 
Passes, as well as on the Karer and in the 
town of Bolzano itself. In every case, 
however, where the tolls exist the road 
surface is less satisfactory than on the 
toll-free roads. I can only assume that 
national assistance is accorded to certain 
roads and that the maintenance of others 
devolves upon the locality; and, as the 




















\ scene immediately below the summit of the Stelvio Pass (9,041 feet). 


trees at one point on the descent; and 
lower down, in the Eggenthal defile, there 
is a memorable picture of the castle of 
Karneid standing high upon a rock. For 
the future the San Lugano route, which is 
not essentially picturesque, may be dis- 
carded in favor of the Karer Pass. The 
road itself, it may be added, is good on 
the west side, but more stony than is de- 
sirable between the summit and Vigo, al- 
though tolls are levied twice between 
Vigo and Bolzano. 

Mention of tolls leads me to state that 
these have been abandoned on the Por- 
doi and the Falzarego, but are still ex- 


Dolomite district suffered heavily during 
the war, administrative funds are none 
too plentiful. There is another road, by 
the way, on which a toll is charged— 
namely, from Lavis, above Trento, to 
Cembra and Cavalese, and I found it 
very bad, but it would probably have 
been even worse, or closed altogether to 
motor-cars, if no toll had been imposed. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
post-war condition of the Alpine roads is 
for the most part vastly better than might 
have been expected. Only the Jaufen 
Pass displayed a lower quality of surface 
than on previous visits. The Stelvio was 
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For taking a photo at this spot on the Tonale Pass in 1909 the author was 
detained in a fortress. 


as wonderful as ever, the surface of the 
road throughout being splendid, albeit 
one could see, as on all the ex-Austrian 
passes, adjoining trenches, dugouts, and 
the remains of barbed-wire entangle- 
ments, while the custom-house at the ac- 
tual summit wasinruins. A notice-board 
warned the wayfarer not to approach too 
near by reason of the presence of asphyxi- 
ating gas shells. 

Other Italian roads which had surfaces 
like billiard-tables were the Broccone, 
the Gobera, the Mendel, the Brenner, the 
Reschen-Scheideck, the Ampezzo, the 
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Campolongo, the Pordoi, the Col de 
Sestriéres, and the Tonale. I shall never 
forget the glorious romp up the first- 
named—one of the last and best engi- 
neered roads built by the Austrians before 
the war—although the ascent was pref- 
aced by a momentary qualm, when one 
found the central arches of the great 
bridge at the foot blown entirely away, 
presumably by a retreating force. A 
temporary structure and a temporary 
road, however, were discovered lower 
down the river, and the pass was gained 
after a short, if somewhat awkward, dé- 
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This is all that is left of the fortress in which the author was interned in 1909 
by the Austrians. 


tour. On the south side of the pass, again, 
it seemed as if one had reached an impasse, 
for reparation work was being carried on 
to such an extent that the main street of 
a village was all but blocked with mason- 
ry. However, it was possible to wriggle 
through the obstructions, and I doubt not 
but that here and everywhere else in the 
Dolomite area the destructive effects of 
artillery warfare will have disappeared 

completely before the coming summer. 
Especially gratifying was the state of 
things on the Tonale Pass. I had ex- 
pected to find it in poor condition, if open 
VoL. LXXTI. 
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to traffic at all, as part of this fine high- 
way had been shot away during the war. 
Artillery fighting on this route was seri- 
ous, and no fewer than 6,000 Italian sol- 
diers were blinded by the effects of shell- 
fire among the rocks. The town of Ponte 
di Legno, moreover, was badly battered. 
It has nearly all been rebuilt, however, 
while the surface of the road is perfect. 

At 4,000 feet on the way up the pass 
I saw the remnants of the fort of Strino, 
in which I had a temporarily disconcert- 
ing but amusing experience in 1909. Two 
or three hundred yards before it is reached 
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there is a glorious view of the Presanella 
peaks and glaciers, which I duly photo- 
graphed, not knowing that there was a 
fort around the corner. A sentry had 
seen me wield the camera, and falsely re- 
ported that I had photographed the fort 
itseli—a physical impossibility from 
where I stood. When I had reached the 





The Pont du Bérard (6,049 feet) on the Col du Parpaillon (8,671 feet). 
bridge and a 15. per cent gradient. 


top of the pass, where the Austrian cus- 
tom-house formerly stood—it is now in 
ruins—a telephone order had been re- 
ceived from the fort to send the car back. 
The descent was somewhat comic, as a 
couple of infantrymen boarded the ve- 
hicle a short way down, and stood pre- 
cariously on the springs at the back like 
a couple of footmen. On reaching the 
fort, moreover, I found a squad of sol- 
diers across the road, presenting fixed 
bayonets at the tires of the car. Nothing 
more unpleasant happened, however, 
than the compulsory development of my 
negatives to prove that they were harm- 
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less. Twelve years later I photographed 
the mountains and the dismantled fort 
with melancholy satisfaction. 

Touring, I may mention in passing, is 
now vastly more pleasurable in the region 
of the Dolomites and the approaches to 
Tyrol by reason of the fact that they are 
all under one government, and there are, 
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therefore, no customs barriers to be 
crossed. Until Venezia Tridentina was 
created as a new Italian province, the 
Austro-Italian frontier ran through the 
very heart of the Dolomites. One had 
to pass two custom-houses if approaching 
Cortina from the south, or leaving the 
Via Ampezzo by the Della Mauria, and 
again on the Tre Croci Pass, and though 
there was no motoring road to Caprile, 
any one who entered it on foot from the 
north had a frontier to cross. Then there 
was the Tonale to be reckoned with, while 
the Stelvio had also a frontier line at its 
summit. In the old days it was even 
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worse, for until the road over the Broc- 
cone Pass was built one had to cross two 
frontiers to reach the Rolle Pass. Now, 
however, every pass in what was .once 
Tyrol is entirely Italian save for the 
northern half of the Brenner, and one may 
journey over all the most beautiful moun- 
tain roads east of France and Switzerland 
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berg Pass. Now that the Dolomites are 
Italian the simple course is to confine 
one’s journey to France and Italy in the 
main, and merely cross Switzerland by 
way of the Rhone Valley and the Simplon 
Pass. 

Still, if one wishes to see more of Swit- 
zerland by road than has aforetimes been 








The third stonefall on the Col du 


without having to consider custom-houses 
at all, once Italy has been entered from 
the west. 

Nor is this all that has to be said con- 
cerning the enhanced resources of the 
motoring mountaineer. The fact that the 
long-standing embargo on certain Swiss 
passes has at last been removed has in- 
creased materially the tourist’s opportuni- 
ties of varying his routes. The gain is not 
so great, perhaps, as it would have been 
if effected earlier, for Tyrol was formerly 
one’s chief objective, and as one had per- 
force an Austrian triptych it was nat- 
ural to enter or leave Austria by the Arl- 








Parpaillon, about 8,000 feet up. 


feasible, there is a considerable tract of 
new country to be visited. Instead of 
turning off the Rhone Valley at Brigue, 
for the Simplon Pass, one may continue 
in a straight line to the Rhone Glacier 
and cross the Furka and the Grimse’ 
The Klausen Pass, moreover, which 
would have been highly useful to any one 
proceeding to the Arlberg, is now open to 
automobiles under certain conditions, but 
will not be extensively used by the aver- 
age tourist from the west. As for the 
Grand St. Bernard, the fact that it is now 
free is a noteworthy concession, though 
the route is much less picturesque than 
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the Petit St. Bernard, and the surface is 
somewhat rough. Of automobile locomo- 
tion in Switzerland generally, I may say 
that it is still subject in parts to total or 
partial embargoes, too numerous to de- 
tail, but every tourist who enters the 
country with a car is handed a manual, 
for which a charge of three francs is made, 
and which sets forth in full all the regula- 
tions as to Sunday travelling and barred 
roads throughout the whole country. 

As for France, the Alpine roads are 


more numerous than ever, and mostly in, 


grand condition. Nothing could be 
better than the route from Grenoble to 
Turin by way of the Col du Lautaret, 
Mont Genévre and the Col de Sestriéres. 
The new road over the Col de la Cayolle 
is now available, though I like it less than 
the alternative route over the Col d’Allos. 
The north side of the Col du Galibier was 
not in good condition in 1921, but is mag- 
nificently picturesque at all times and 
worth a somewhat adventurous journey. 
One road there is, however, which should 
be definitely avoided, and that is the 
strategical route over the Col du Par- 
paillon, the highest road in France. It 
has been allowed to lapse into a terrible 
state of disrepair, being of little or no 
military importance, and though I crossed 


ALPINE PASSES— LOC 

ALTITUDI 

PASS LOCALITY IN FEET 
Stelvio, Italian, 9,041 
Col du Parpaillon, French, 8.671 
Col du Galibier, French, 8,530 
Grand St. Bernard, Swiss-Italian, 8,110 
Col d’Izouard, French, 7,903 
Col de la Cayolle, French, 7.710 
Pordoi, Italian, 7,382 
Col d’Allos, French, 7,392 
Sella, Italian, 75277 
Petit St. Bernard, French-Italian, 7,178 
Grédner, Italian, 6,970 
Col de Vars, French, 6,939 
Falzarego, Italian, 6,913 
Jaufen, Italian, 6,869 
Col du Lautaret, French, 6,790 
Col de Sestriéres, Italian, 6,660 
Simplon, Swiss-Italian, 6,594 
Rolle, Italian, 6,424 
Tonale, Italian, 6,181 
Campolongo, Italian, 6,165 
Mont Genévre, French-Italian, 6,100 
Tre Croci, Italian, 5,930 
Forcella Staulanza, Italian, 5,817 
Costalunga, Italian, 5,751 


NEW ALPINE HIGHROADS 


it in a sporting spirit last year I found it 
blocked, in four places; with avalanche 
falls which had to be severally cleared 
away by gangs of laborers before I could 
proceed. In many places, moreover, the 
“road”? was barely as wide as the car, 
and had unfenced and crumbling edges 
throughout. 

Inasmuch, however, as the Parpaillon 
road is not conspicuously beautiful, and 
inasmuch as it is a mere side road which 
is in no way essential to a through jour- 
ney, the fact that it is undesirable as a 
climb is of no particular consequence. It 
serves, indeed, by force of contrast, to 
emphasize the excellence of the majority 
of the Alpine highroads. Their charms 
are as great as ever, and even intensified 
after years of enforced absence owing to 
the war; incidental'y, I may mention that 
I have never seen wild flowers by the road- 
side in such prodigal array as during 1921. 
The available routes are more numerous, 
as we have seen, than in 1914, and fron- 
tier formalities are much less frequently 
encountered. Gasolene is everywhere 
obtainable, and garages are to be found 
in plenty. Everything, in fact, points to 
a great revival in Alpine motoring, un- 
questionably the finest of all forms of 
touring. 


“ALITY AND ALTITUDE 
ALTITUDE 
PASS LOCALITY IN FEET 
Campiglio, Italian, 5,413 
Broccone, Italian, 55305 
Col de Viste, French, 5,266 
Ampezzo, Italian, 5,005 
Col des Aravis, French, 4,915 
Reschen-Scheideck, Italian, 4,901 
Brenner, Italian-Austrian, 4,495 
Mendel, Italian, 4,475 
Col de Porte, French, 4,429 
Col de la Faucille, French, 4,331 
Col de St. Cergues, Swiss, 4,051 
Toblach, Italian, 3,005 
Aprica, Italian, 3,875 
Col du Cucheron, French, 3,871 
Col de Plainpalais, French, 3,871 
Col du Fréne, French, 3,818 
San Lugano, Italian, 3,599 
Gobera, Italian, 3339 
Col de Savine, French, 3,248 
Col de Leschaux, French, 2,906 
Col du Mont Sion, French, 2,592 
Col de Vence, French, 2,401 
Col du Chat, French, 2,100 




















From a photograph copyright by Harris & Fwing. 


Headquarters of the National Woman’s Party, facing the Capitol at Washington, D. C, 
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MEMORIES OF A MILITANT 


BY 


LOUISINE W. 


HAVEMEYER 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


[SECOND PAPER] 


EIHE ship flashed out its 
lights up to the very 
night before our defeat 
in 1914. It had been 
a great campaign and 
had developed our po- 
litical instincts, it had 
“toughened our sinews 
and summoned up our blood” for the 
greater campaign to come when we had 
become a National Woman’s Party, with 
Susan B. Anthony’s federal amendment 
as our only platform; when a little band 
of women had to fight an administration 
and a political organization armed cap-a- 
pie against them. 

Now, every one knows that it needs a 
great deal of money to carry on a political 
campaign. Publicity is the great active 














agency, always publicity, publicity! You 
must keep your cause always before the 
public, and in some way or another you 
must get the public interested in your 
cause. 

The Congressional Woman’s Party 
(which started in 1913 and became in 
1916 the National Woman’s Party) was 
headed by Alice Paul, a remarkable 
young woman of Quaker descent, inherit- 
ing the valiant, stern determination of her 
sect and gifted with a wonderfully keen 
political instinct. 

When she assumed the head of the 
National Woman’s Party, she had worked 
for some time with the Militant Party in 
England, but her efforts here were un- 
flinchingly directed to the passage of the 
Susan B. Anthony amendment, which 
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said: ‘‘ The rights of citizens to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged in the United 
States, or in any State, on account of sex.” 
Her intimate knowledge of the President’s 
attitude toward us convinced her that 
only drastic measures would avail. She 
felt that women would have to make a su- 
preme sacrifice—would have to conquer in 
a hard battle—or go under. Through the 
entire campaign Alice Paul uncompromis- 
ingly held the party in power responsible 
for the fate of the amendment. 

In order to make you understand the 
situation, I must, as concisely as possible, 
speak of the President and his attitude 
toward us during our struggle. The Presi- 
dent dominated in Washington; he had 
a Democratic Congress supinely yielding 
to his will. We were opposed by a Presi- 
dent who felt himself absolute, and to 
whom the thought of mobilized woman- 
power was as a red rag to an infuriated 
bull. His education and commitment to 
suffrage was a long and difficult task. 
When the President was asked to help 
suffrage in 1913 he answered that “‘suf- 
frage was a question to which he had 
given no thought.” 

Immediately work was begun and car- 
ried on so vigorously that in 1915, when 
the four Eastern States, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Massachusetts, 
made an effort to acquire suffrage through 
a referendum to the voters of each State, 
the President, at the last moment, decided 
he would cast his vote for the referendum 
in New Jersey himself. 

I well remember that campaign! It 
illustrates how little we had to hope from 
our President. The last mass-meeting 
had been called for New Jersey, “the 
antis” had even called off their workers, 
knowing our cause was lost; but we val- 
iantly kept on; the round-up was in Hack- 
ensack, where we gave a big luncheon and 
held a huge mass-meeting in the evening. 
Doctor Anna Shaw and I were to be the 
speakers. At the luncheon it was an- 
nounced, for the first time, and as a great 
bit of news, that the President had said 
he would come out for suffrage and vote 
for it upon Election Day. I recall saying 
at the mass-meeting that for once I could 
wish the incumbent in the White House 
had been a woman, for she would not have 
been able to have kept her secret so long. 
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Well, the President voted, but whom it 
helped most you can better judge for 
yourself when I tell you that only one 
other man voted for us in his precinct; 
but the next autumn, in his presidential 
campaign, one of the slogans was: “Vote 
for Wilson! Heisforsuffrage! He voted 
for it in New Jersey.” 

Alice Paul made appeal after appeal 
to the President, but she brought back 
to us nothing but hopeless disappoint- 
ments. In 1916 she sent the ‘Suffrage 
Special” to the Western States begging 
the enfranchised women of the West to 
help us with their votes. This “Special,” 
after a successful trip, with receptions, 
demonstrations, and publicity of all kinds, 
ended in June, 1916, in Chicago, where the 
Republican convention was held. Then 
and there the National Woman’s Party 
was formed; as I have said, it was a step 
which politicians called an astute political 
move, and in truth it seemed so, for each 
political party, almost at once, adopted a 
suffrage plank in its platforms. 

The end, however, was not in sight; the 
amendment was not passed until three 
years Jater. There was a strong feeling in 
many of the States against the amend- 
ment, and a desire for each State to 
settle the matter for itself through a 
referendum. There were strong advoca- 
cates both for and against the amend- 
ment, but the opposition to it in Wash- 
ington was intensely bitter on account of 
the administration’s attitude. 

My intention is not to give you a his- 
tory of suffrage. Others will do that far 
better than I can; they will tell you “of 
the underlying strategy” which often in- 
fluenced Miss Paul’s plans, often caused 
her to put on more pressure; they will 
describe to you that renowned room in the 
“Little White House,” as our headquar- 
ters were called, where every one who 
could affect suffrage had his record kept 
of his words and attitude, of his actions 
for or against our cause; and the testi- 
mony of those little slips of paper some- 
times made it a dangerous thing for the 
offender to be a candidate for re-election. 

Naturally the scene of action was trans- 
ferred to Washington. The National 
Woman’s Party, after difficulties which 
were deliberately thrown in its way and 
which would have discouraged any less 
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valiant body of women, secured a building 
for headquarters on Lafayette Square, a 
small park directly in front of the White 
House. From these headquarters issued 
the women who were to carry the banners 
with Wilson’s contradictory words upon 
them, and to picket the President; the 


women who were to make demonstrations 
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Nevertheless, when Miss Paul called 
me up from Washington and asked me 
to take part in a demonstration, and to 
bring my “grip” in case we should have 
to go to prison, I did just as she requested, 
for how could I do less with such examples 
before me! I asked the family if they 
needed me, and told them I was going to 
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A group of suffragists who were imprisoned for picketing. 


in the park at Lafayette’s statue; those 
who were to burn the President’s empty 
words without facts spoken in Paris; and 
lastly those who were to take part in that 
demonstration on the Sunday afternoon 
before our last defeat in a Democratic 
Congress and which led to The Prison 
Special, that entering wedge which helped 
to pass the amendment a few months later 
when the new Republican Congress had 
assembled in Washington. 

That last demonstration was the one I 
took part in—the only one—for I had al- 


ways laughingly said to Miss Paul: “No 
picketing and no prison for me. I don’t 


” 


like the thought of either one. 


Washington for a few days. Our list of 
requirements was simple, a warm wrapper 
and a bottle of disinfectants. As I made 
my way toward headquarters, I noticed 
there was much activity on Lafayette 
Square, where groups of men and women 
were talking excitedly; other groups had 
assembled by the watch-fires which were 
always kept alive before the Little White 
House, to burn the President’s faithless 
words. A great crowd had lined up on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Something was to 
happen! There was too much prepara- 
tion and expectancy to doubt that. My 
heart began to beat, for I had no more 
taste for my job than Ancient Pistol had 
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for his leek. “Oh, there is Mrs. Have- 
meyer now!” I heard several exclaim as 
I entered the Little White House. “ Mrs. 
Havemeyer, Miss Paul is looking for 
you!” 

I put down my “grip,” which hurt my 
arm, and stiffened up a bit, for there was 
a call-to-arms look about the women, 
and no one likes to be a slacker! Alice 
Paul took me into her office and explained 
that while there was still hope that the 
Senate might pass the amendment on the 
morrow, the chances were against us: The 
President had sent no help from Paris; 
she said she deemed it best to make the 
demonstration. If the amendment were 
to go through, the probability was they 
would not arrest us, and no harm would 
be done. If not, they would arrest us, the 
country would be inflamed through pub- 
licity, and we would start as soon as 
we were released on the Prison Special, 
and seek supporters of the suffrage 
amendment from coast to coast to come 
to our aid. 

As Miss Paul finished she said: “We 
need you, Mrs. Havemeyer, for our 
speaker on the Prison Special. If you re- 
main in prison only a short time, you are 
qualified; of course, all the members of 
the Special must have been in prison. 
Now, will you carry the American flag 
and lead the procession? I think the 
crowd will be friendly, although it is 
known we are going to burn the President 
in effigy. We have to do something dras- 
tic, or they—the administration, who are 
beginning to feel uneasy under criticism 
of their treatment of American women— 
won’t fight us.” Alice Paul looked at me 
with her great dark, earnest eyes and the 
little ninety-pound figure was erect and 
expectant. 

“Yes,” I answered. “What am I to 
do?” 

“Lucy Burns has charge of the demon- 
strations. Doas she says, and leave your 
bag where we can send it to you.” 

Well, there I was—can you imagine 
how I felt >—heading the demonstration, 
when fifteen minutes before the very 
thought of it had sent my heart beating 
as I saw the crowd assembling in the 
square. There were many of us there; I 
cannot venture to say how many; I think 
a hundred went out. All were greeting me 


and I was trying to look unconcerned, but 
I assure you I don’t think I ever had such 
a struggle for poise in my life. Fortunate- 
ly, it did not last long, for suddenly Lucy 
Burns put a flag in my hand and said: 

“Mrs. Havemeyer, start right on. Go 
to the end of the square, cross the trolley 
and go down Pennsylvania Avenue and 
stop directly in front of the White House; 
say what you have already said about 
women demanding their freedom. It 
doesn’t matter much what you say. We 
have your written speech here for the 
press. Sue White will take charge of 
burning the effigy and leave the rest to 
me.” 

Sue White, a bright mischievous chair- 
man from Tennessee, gave me a peep at 
the effigy, which was nothing more than 
a small cartoon of the President, making 
some unkept promise as usual. Then the 
word to start was given. I stepped out 
and I instantly felt as placid and calm as 
if I were going out to play croquet on a 
summer afternoon. I crossed the trolley 
and turned down Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The crowd was dense, but I felt the mid- 
dle of the Avenue was the only place for 
this demonstration, and I headed right at 
the crowd. They fell back on each side 
and it was fine, I can assure you. I lifted 
my head high and my flag higher, and 
looked about. I even began to think, 
which reassured me, for at first it seemed 
as if my brain just would not function. I 
saw a line of policemen so long that in the 
perspective it made them appear small. 
Also there were many of the military 
police, but they remained at a distance. 
My attention was attracted by something 
bright shining upon the pavement and I 
observed rows upon rows of fire-extin- 
guishers. Those fire-extinguishers, to my 
astonishment, saved the day for me! 
What could they be there for, what part 
were they going to play in the demonstra- 
tion? Was this to be a game between the 
bluecoats and the petticoats? I was so 
interested, I almost forgot my part. It 
was Lucy Burns who “put me on the 
game” again: 

“Here we are, Mrs. Havemeyer! Now 
your speech,” she said. I stopped sud- 
denly. I planted my feet firmly, held up 
my flag, and very deliberately repeated 
our message to the President and people, 
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while a great round, red-faced police cap- 
tain with the brightest of gold braid and 
buttons stared at me, without opening his 
mouth. It was a jolly, good-natured cap- 
tain of the administration who remained 
my faithful “serviteur” and well-wisher 
as long as he lived—poor fellow, he died 
the following year. The game began. I 
withdrew to the railing to protect my flag 
and await developments. An urn about 
as big as a twelve-inch flower-pot was 
produced and placed upon the ground, 
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and dragged their resisting leaders across 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the curb, when 
quickly another row began and my atten- 
tion was drawn to the curb. The mili- 
tary captain was taking a hand in the 
game, and in our favor, too. He tackled 
“old Flathers,”’ the chief of police, and let 
him know jolly well he had fumbled. is 
patrol, the military patrol! It was not 
there to be used by Flathers to take wo- 
men to jail. Let him get his own patrol- 
wagon, he said. It was not his job to 
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The arrest of suffragists. 
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and a fire started in it; then the bluecoats 
rushed upon it, but the petticoats were 
too much forthem. The fire brindled and 
kindled and crackled as if Logi the fire- 
god himself were on our side. The blue- 
coats became rough and the extinguishers 
were called into service, and played not 
only upon the fire but upon the women. 
I saw Sue White at the urn—the flames 
flashed. She gave me a nod; I knew the 
deed was done. The bluecoats were grab- 
bing at everything in sight, hoping, I pre- 
sume, to salvage the effigy, but what 
could you expect with those active little 
fire-extinguishers shooting in all direc- 
tions, and so many brass buttons, so many 
yards of gold braid to be protected! The 
insignia, the great insignia, all that was 
left of manhood and the dignity of their 
rank, was to be guarded; and, not getting 
the effigy, they grabbed at the women 


nine of us were arrested that afternoon and taken to the station-house.—Page 666. 


arrest women, nor his men’s either, and 
he wouldn’t do it. And, bowing politely 
to the ladies, he helped them out of the 
patrol-wagon. The women remained long 
enough to give him a salvo of applause, 
and then in a brilliant dash were back at 
the game in an instant. 

Lucy Burns came to where I stood 
watching it all and said: ‘Now, Mrs. 
Havemeyer, I think it is time for you. 
Will you take this bundle and strike a 
match to it?” 

“Of course I will,’ I said. 
throw it on the urn?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “You can push 
those bits of lighted wood up with your 
foot, too.” 

I tried to light the match; it broke, 
and Flathers caught sight of me. In an 
instant he was by our side. “Please, 
Miss Burns,” he pleaded, “don’t let her 


“Shall I 
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do it! You know we don’t want to take 
her. Please don’t... . 

“Go on, Mrs. Havemeyer,” said Lucy 
Burns, absolutely ignoring Flathers. 
“Don’t pay any attention to him. Here, 
take this,’ for another bundle appeared 








patrol-wagon, which by this time had 
come up from the station and was full of 
prisoners. 

Thirty-nine of us were arrested that 
afternoon and taken to the station-house. 
How can I describe all that happened in 
the next two or three days! 
As soon as we entered the 
station-house, one of our 
members, an athletic young 
woman, took ‘‘ French 
leave.” Her excuse to us 
was she was “needed at 
headquarters.”. Political 
prisoners we never failed to 
consider ourselves, although 
subjected to infamous treat- 
ment as common criminals. 
As we waited in the en- 
trance-hall of the police sta- 
tion the captain disappeared, 
and one of our party fol- 
lowed him up and reported 
he was talking with the 
White House. Of course, 
only Tumulty was there, as 
the President was in Paris. 
A woman reported she had 
heard Flathers reply to a 
question over the phone, pre- 
sumably from the White 
House. “Oh, indeed, sir, it 
is hard to tell, but a great 
many. They won’t stand 
still long enough for us to 
count them. I guess there 
are a hundred.” 








The District of Columbia Workhouse in which the suffragists 


were imprisoned. 


They put us in a jail discarded ten years before as unfit to hold 


a human being.—Page 670. 


from nowhere and another, an endless, 
ever-ready supply coming to us as if by 
magic. Poor old Flathers! He almost 
wrung his hands, and implored Lucy 
Burns to call me off, but I, knowing I had 
to qualify for speaker for the Prison Spe- 
cial, kept on throwing bundle after bundle 
toward the urn. I whispered to Lucy 
Burns: “I believe I will have to kick him, 
to keep in the game.” Then Flathers 
said with a groan: ‘ Well, if you will have 
it, here, take her,” and he laid his hand 
upon my shoulder and I was led to his 


The police wanted instruc- 
tions. The plot began to 
thicken and we began to 
scare the authorities by our 
number. What should, 
would, or could they do with 
us? Thirty-nine women! The greater 
part having had experience and knowing 
and intending to exact their rights as to 
lodging and food. It was Sunday, every 
place was filled, and the house of deten- 
tion was overflowing with the Saturday’s 
crowd. The country was pretty well 
aroused at the treatment and the abuse 
of their women at Occoquan, and the 
great club of publicity was in our hands 
and we were only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to brandish it. 

After an hour or two of consultations 
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A huge room, long and high, with dirty, impenetrable windows . . . 


with stairs at 


by telephone and parleys, during which 
time the officers would come in to look at 
us and endeavor to identify us, so as to 
be able to make a charge in court against 
us the next morning, Captain Flathers 
finally announced to us that we were to 
occupy the police dormitory on the second 
floor of the station-house and that it 
would soon be ready for us. “And,” he 
added, “ladies, I want you to come and 
see the beds made yourselves. Don’t say 
they are not clean. I will hold my flash- 
light on them while you look.” 

“Very well, captain, but how about 
our supper?” asked Lucy Burns. 

“Oh, we don’t feed you,” he said de- 
spairingly. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” answered Lucy 
Burns; “milk and sandwiches to-night 
and poached eggs and coffee for break- 
fast.” 

The captain capitulated and sent for 
milk and sandwiches. After the inspec- 
tion of the beds one member said face- 
tiously to Captain Flathers: “ You make 
us so comfortable, captain, I think we will 
want to spend thirty days with you.” He 
clapped his hands to his head and fled 
without a word. After supper, reinforced 
by good things from the kitchen at head- 
quarters—for Alice Paul was too good a 
general not to look after the welfare of her 


a steel box like another black Maria, 


one end leading to many rows of galleries giving entrance to the cells.—Page 670 


fighting forces (and here let me say that 
the hilarity and the simple jokes and re- 
marks were in reality proof of the strain 
we were under, for prison and a hunger 
strike are still formidable to the oldest 
and most hardened campaigner)—we 
were taken to our quarters by the matron 
who was detailed to guard us, a suffragist 
herself, with nine children. It was not 
bad at all—beds and lockers, that was all, 
and a clean—fairly clean—lavatory just 
outside. I was given the choice of beds. 
I could close my eyes and choose, as there 
was no choice. They all seemed to think 
I should mind it, but they didn’t know 
how tired I was. 

“Tf I had about twenty more feathers 
in my pillow I should sleep like a farmer 
all night,”’ I said. 

“Oh, Mrs. Havemeyer, take my pillow. 
I never use one,” and a dear little slip of 
a factory worker passed hers over to me. 
Two years later, when I was speaking in 
Pennsylvania, she timidly came up to me 
and asked me if I remembered her. As if 
I could ever forget her, the dear child 
fighting for woman’s freedom! The win- 
dows were flung wide open; the matron 
turned out the lights, and I had not time 
enough to connect up my thoughts from 
Fifth Avenue to jail before I fell asleep. 

“Ladies! Arise!” It was the voice of 
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the matron, and some one called out 
sleepily: 

“Ts it seven o’clock already? Oh, 
dear!” 

I was soon dressed, for I knew I would 
have first call on the lavatory, and it 
would take a long time to do thirty-nine 
“back hairs.”” When ready I sat down 
upon the steps, wishing the poached eggs 
and coffee would soon come. I noticed a 








I think, before I proceed to tell you 
what happened to us, that I should state 
that the Court of Appeals, the highest 
court in the District of Columbia, decided: 
“That we had a constitutional right to 
picket and that it was illegal to arrest us, 
illegal to take us to jail, illegal to sentence 
us, and illegal to imprison us.” We, of 
course, brought large damage suits, but in 
quick succession two commissioners, the 





Arrival of the Prison Special in Charleston, South Carolina, 1919. 


row of chairs had been piled up to bar the 
entrance to our dormitory and a huge 
sign had been placed on them. I looked 
at it. Some wag, I suppose, had put it 
there. It read: “No man’s land! Keep 
off!’’ One tardy officer tore up the stairs 
to get at his locker. He looked at me as 
I pointed to the sign, threw up his arms, 
and fled. 

We were soon in the jail attached to the 
court-house, and from the moment we 
entered the doors our hunger strike be- 
gan. We were quite sure we should re- 
ceive short sentences, for public opinion 
had to be respected—days only, not weeks 
nor months—such as hundreds of others 
of our party had received during the past 
year, 


chief of police, Captain Flathers, and 
Zinckham, the warden of the jail—he 
who could not remember who planned the 
night of terror, although admitting that 
some one did—died or had been removed. 
A higher court was to settle our wrongs 
and we dropped this case, as we could 
gain nothing, and it would be an expense 
to carry it on. The administration must 
assume the responsibility of these unlaw- 
ful acts committed in the very heart of 
our capital, the city dedicated to law and 
justice. 

To return to the jail, we were none of 
us hungry. We were crowded into a 
small, ill-ventilated room already well 
filled with negro women, the culls of a 
night in the slums, with one or two in- 
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teresting cases which the ladies began 
investigating, hoping for future reforms. 
There we waited until two o’clock, when 
Mrs. Lawrence Lewis came in from head- 
quarters, telling us there wasn’t a chance 
of the amendment going through, al- 
though, she added with professional en- 
thusiasm, “the new senator from South 
Carolina had spoken for us as if he had 
been rocked in a suffrage cradle.” We 


I stood quietly and answered his ques- 
tions only by a movement of my head 
and received my sentence. As I passed 
out I felt some one catch hold of my coat 
and pronounce my name. I turned; it 
was Captain Flathers. “Mrs. Have- 
meyer,” he said; “remember if ever you 
want a friend, send for Captain Flath- 
ers!’’ There was a laugh, I thanked him, 
and joined the group outside. As the 

















The Prison Special arriving at Chicago, 


had expected this and knew the judge 
was only waiting for news from the capi- 
tol to send for us. We were called into 
court one by one and sentenced to “five 
dollars fine, or five days in jail.” Of 
course, no one thought of paying the fine. 
When it came to my turn, a young patrol- 
man took off his cap and answered the 
judge, who asked what the charge was, 
“She struck a match,” looking toward 
me. Even the judge had to smile, and 
those in court told me that he said, after 
I left the courtroom, that he was in 
sympathy with us and thought we should 
have suffrage. I always said afterward 
in my speeches that I supposed, if the 
match I struck had lighted, I should 
have received a life sentence. 


door opened to let me in with the other 
prisoners, a red-haired man exclaimed 
hotly: 

“T wouldn’t blame you women if you 
blew up the capitol !” 

“You are from Jersey ?”’ I asked. 

“How did you know?” he questioned. 

“Oh,” I answered, thinking of my ex- 
perience at the referendum; “there are 
men and men in New Jersey. You are 
one of the men.” 

The next step was to file out into the 
prison van—the black Maria—a huge tin 
box on its side with slits—just a few on 
top for gasping air only—and narrow 
seats that you slipped off of. We did not, 
for they crowded us in so tightly that 
there was one row on the seat and another 
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row on that row’s knees. Perhaps that 
was a good precaution, for when we 
started we went lickety-slip, bouncing 
around corners, bumping into the curb, 
almost tipping over; we should have been 
black and blue—if not injured—if we had 
had room to move. It was a long ride, 
but we finally stopped and some one who 
had been in prison before said: 

“Oh, I hope they let us out here! I 
don’t think they would dare to put us in 
that old jail where we were so ill last 
summer.” 

But they did—that is just what the 
authorities did. They put us in a jail 
discarded ten years before as unfit to 
hold a human being, and when they knew 
that several of our members had almost 
lost their lives there from poisonous gases 
on a former occasion. Let those who are 
responsible for it read these lines, and 
may posterity judge them as they de- 
serve! 

After a few minutes’ wait we started 
on again, and the black Maria was backed 
up to the door of that pestilential jail. I 
entered with the other prisoners, and as 
the great double doors rolled with a rusty, 
clanking sound and closed behind me, 
there came over me a feeling which made 
me plant my feet together and stiffen up 
as if it were not I but the reincarnation 
of those heroic women who could rise to 
sublime heights of sacrifice and daring. 
I would have dared anything. My very 
heart stood still for an instant, and then 
bounded beneath my ribs and crackled 
as the sparks of indignation snapped with- 
in. Where was my Uncle Sam? Where 
was the liberty my fathers fought for? 
Where the democracy our boys were fight- 
ing for? I understood what nerved the 
hand of Judith, what enabled Jael calm- 
ly to drive a nail through Sisera’s wretch- 
ed head, or the courage of Corday to 
spill the blood of the cruel French ty- 
rant. I was fairly lost in admiration of 
the possibilities that I knew were within 
me. I felt I must ‘come back,” and I 
softly said to myself: “And our flag flies 
over every building in this great city! A 
flag a woman made! Is it possible that 
only men shall be allowed to wave it?” 

Some one spoke to me and I was glad, 
for my very soul was out of joint. “ Mrs. 
Havemeyer, you must choose ‘your suite.’ 
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Come this way. Here are the stairs to 
the first floor.”’ 

I looked about and saw a huge room, 
long and high, with immense dirty, im- 
penetrable windows. From end to end, 
from floor to roof, was a steel box like an- 
other black Maria, with stairs at one end 
leading to many rows of galleries giving 
entrance to the cells which were back to 
back, one sheet of steel serving for walls 
to both rows, to divide them. The cells 
had running water, a disgusting closet, an 
iron support for a straw bed, one chair, 
and no light. I tried to collect myself 
and fall in with my companions’ cheerful 
mood. 

“T won’t take the ground floor,” I said; 
“it is too damp and cold, and those great 
doors might slip and close us allin. Those 
cells are for ‘solitaries’ and work auto- 
matically. Let me go up one flight,”’ and 
I chose No. 7 on the first tier. The num- 
bers were the only distinguishing differ- 
ence. An Irishman might say: “As there 
was nothing to settle, we had soon done 
it.”” As no other prisoner was bad enough 
for the administration to put there, that 
entire jail was to be ours. The warden, 
with a greasy, moth-eaten coat and a 
head to match it, had said that we were 
to be quite alone there—and he would not 
lock the cells—as a great concession! 
The truth was that there was no room 
for us in the other jail and they put us in 
this one, and probably not a cell door 
would lock if he had tried to lock them. 

The floor of the jail was many feet be- 
low ground level, and the cells were only 
about half the width of the building. 
This left a long, damp, dark space on 
each side where there was a long table 
with benches. Your feet would become 
so cold it was impossible to sit there long, 
and as there was no question of touching 
the bread or the tins of soup that were 
placed upon the table, we huddled about 
the cells, trying to make the best of it. 
Although some good voices sang quartets, 
it was a dreary outlook. Two miserable 
little gas-jets flickered up from below, and 
the windows were black, as night set in. 
In describing it later for the benefit of 
the Prison Special, I always said: 
“Everything escaped but the prisoners.” 
The gas vapors from the sewers escaped; 
the fumes from the furnace escaped; the 
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water escaped; and the gasescaped. The 
guards paced up and down, opening the 
great door as some prisoners came in, to 
throw another bucket of coal on a fire 
that might have been composed of atoms. 
Still the bucketful was enough to set us 
all coughing, and I had a suspicion that 
that was what it was done for. 

I was glad to cover the dirty straw of 
my bed with a sheet and lie down, and 
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democracy abroad like a belated edition 
of an evening paper, and giving it to any 
little nation that would stand still long 
enough to receive it. Even those pretty, 
languorous, long-eyed Hejazians had it. 
Any “cutie” on.the other side of the At- 
lantic could have it, but it was denied the 
stout-hearted American women whose 
self-sacrificing mobilization for the great 
cause was the admiration of all and 














Senator Harding listened attentively while Mrs. Havemeyer made her appeal for a solid 
Republican vote in Tennessee 


as a dear member came in to say “ Good- 
night” she slipped a real little pillow she 
had smuggled in, under my head, and I 
was alone in a prison and in a cell, and 
for what? Because I demanded for my 
sisters in America the democracy our 
boys—yes, our boys, for many of our 
members had husbands and sons in the 
trenches—were fighting for. “Fighting 
to make the world safe for democracy,”’ 
said our President. Whose democracy? 
{nd who got it? The enemy, of course ! 
Many German women were actually sit- 
ting in legislative bodies, and every na- 
tion in Europe had suffrage but Spain 
and France. The women of America were 
to languish in a dirty, discarded prison, 
because they dared to ask for their democ- 
racy, while our President was hawking 





one of the wonders of the war. I 
thought of my work for the hospitals, 
of the thousands. and thousands of 
pounds of jam and other contributions 
to be sent abroad; of my work for the 
Liberty Loan, for food conservation, for 
the land army; of my taking my pictures 
down from my walls and sending them to 
the Metropolitan Museum so they might 
have a Courbet Centennial Exhibition as 
requested by the French Government; 
and I almost laughed as I said aloud: 

“And here I am, lying on an armful of 
dirty straw.”’ 

“Are you all right, Mrs. Havemeyer ?”’ 
called out my neighbor in the adjoining 
cell. 

“Yes, fine,” I called back. ‘“ But isn’t 
it too funny?” 
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If you intend doing anything out of 
the ordinary, you better take a look at 
the “family tree” first. If you have not 
any family tree, why, go ahead; but if you 
have one of those wide-spreading, inter- 
locking branching affairs with shallow, 
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in the headlines on the front page, and I 
do admit it was hard for my children to 
read in the morning papers that their 
little mother was in prison. But those 
telegrams, oh, those telegrams! From 
them I gleaned I had stripped the family 
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“Not on your life, captain,” I exclaimed. 
think you were arresting me. 


wabbly roots, look out; it may give you 
a lot of trouble. Mine gave me trouble. 
The next morning telegrams began to ar- 
rive. I blushed as I read them, for I knew 
that Zinkham, the greasy warden of the 
prison, must have read them too, or he 
would never let me get them. Telegrams 
from everywhere and every one. I sup- 
pose the Woman’s Party, with professional 
instinct, had done the publicity feature of 
the demonstration in New York. I was 


“We are not going to be photographed like that. 
We will be taken shaking hands.”—Pages 675-6. 


They might 


tree, I had broken its branches, I had torn 
up its roots and laid it prostrate in the 
sorrowing dust. What had the whole 
treeful of innocents ever done that I 
should treat them thus? Did I realize I 
had lost my citizenship? That telegram 
forgot that citizenship (real citizenship) 
was what I was fighting for—and theirs 
as well as mine! Did I know I could 
never sign a legal check again? I didn’t 
and I haven’t learned it since. Did I 
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know I could never, never escape being 
on an oyster-shell in society? Sacred 
Mammon! the curse was crushing! But 
there were other telegrams which did 
hurt—tore at my heart and made me de- 
cide to return home at once. Also there 
were comforting telegrams: Was I safe? 
Could they do anything for me? Don’t 
mind ws, although we are heart-broken, 
if you think you should stay. And my 
little grandson went sobbing to bed 
because his grandma was in prison, and 
he loved her so because she was “a real 
sport.”” That gave me great pleasure. 
Then another about my sister: “Aunty 
is very ill, if you could only come to her,” 
ete., Cx. 

Alice Paul was perfectly satisfied that 
I should pay for the remaining days and 
leave. I had done the trick and was quali- 
fied for the Prison Special. I promised, if 
I could prop up the family tree and put a 
little life into it, I should be ready to go 
the following Sunday, and then I returned 
to New York. I remember I was very 
anxious to be off, and waited and waited 
for a taxi. When the great door was 
rolled open for me, I found outside a 
miserable little taxi and as miserable a 
chauffeur, a small colored boy. I was 
quite cross and roundly took him to task 
for being so long in answering my call. 

He began to excuse himself and he 
stuttered badly: “You see, ma’m,” he 
said; “I-I drove up a-a-and d-d-down, 
but-but I c-c-couldna find your hotel!” 
I followed his glance, for I had not seen 
the outside of my “hotel” myself. It 
took but a minute to see where they in- 
carcerated American women—that ugly 
red-brick pile. I jumped into the taxi 
and made for home as quickly as possible. 
When I arrived, as my chauffeur took my 
grip and led me to the car, I saw my 
daughter and my little grandson had come 
to meet me. I also noticed that instead 
of standing by the door and waving to 
me as usual, the little fellow was peeping 
from the farthest window at me as if 
he feared I might look different or be 
changed in some dreadful way. I took 
care to be quite “as usual,’”’ and made no 
reference at all to prison and he was soon 
on my knee and we were chatting merrily 
together. I went at once to my sister, 
who was really ill, and as she held me in 
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her trembling arms, as if I had come back 
from the grave, I cursed our Congress 
and the administration, and the family 
tree, and my mind made a dash to think 
of some reassuring words. From the 
chaos of my brain cells I drew forth the 
following: “But sister mine, don’t you 
know John Bunyan went to prison?” 
That broke the ice, and I tried to explain 
why I went into the demonstration. I 
walked all about that prodigiously im- 
portant family tree, and I didn’t touch a 
twig nor a leaf, nor harm it by any re- 
mark, and my sister even laughed when 
I told her about the darky chauffeur who 
“couldn’t find my hotel.” 

After having been welcomed back to 
the “main” part of the family, naturally 
there were just a few who thought I could 
cast a prison shadow still which might 
darken their escutcheon. I returned to 
my home and my own fireside, feeling a 
greater sense of fatigue than I had known, 
even in my hard campaigning days. I 
was glad to be alone and think it over in 
the comfortable glow of the fire. But I 
fear my brain was restless, and suddenly 
I thought of John Bunyan. 

“Certainly,” said I; “John Bunyan 
went to prison and what a good thing it 
was he did! Without it we should never 
have had that good man’s manual and the 
bad man’s guide, ‘The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.’”’ At least, there is one instance 
where prison helped the things of this 
world. ‘How about others ?”’ I queried to 
myself. Galileo seemed to rise from the 
fire and passed before my mental vision. 
“Ah, there’s another,” I said, “who 
feared not prison, who was willing, like 
the genial old soul he was, to let his knees 
crack as he recanted old theories, deter- 
mining all the time that the world should 
move on, and the pendulum should swing. 
Bravo, old Galileo, the world is much the 
better for you and your prison experience. 
Who next, I wonder?” I gave the logs a 
sharp rap, and who appeared but Martin 
Luther himself, his great books under his 
arm, his inkstand in his hand. 

“Oho,” said I; “the Samson of the 
Middle Ages. He who feared neither 
Pope nor devil. If all Protestant people 
from his day to this can take their prayer- 
books in their hands and worship God as 
they see fit, without regard to creed or 
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sect, they owe it to Martin Luther, the 
man who cared naught for prison nor all 
its bars.” 

“But these are men,” thought I. ‘Is 
there no woman who was not afraid of 
prison to help her cause?” I glanced at 
the flames. They leaped up brightly, 
crackling as they broke and burned. I 
saw a figure rising from them, a figure 
sitting firmly upon her horse, holding aloft 
her blue banner, and her dark hair fram- 
ing her innocent peasant face. “La Pu- 
celle, Joan! Joan of Arc!” I exclaimed. 
“You are indeed she, the brave girl who 
feared not prison, the leader of armies in 
the mighty assaults and attacks that level 
all obstacles and make you victorious over 
your foes; the tender woman nurse, as 
darkness finds you on the still bleeding 
battle-field; the woman of her banner 
and of her vision! Ah, she knew no fear 
of prison! She knew her cause only. 
You, dear child, who could cry when 
spoken to harshly by rough soldiers, you 
could draw your sword and refuse to 
sheath it until you had crowned your 
King and France was free! To-day, in 
this great war, it is not to their kings nor 
to their generals that the French soldiers 
cry. ‘Joan of Arc, we’re calling for you,’ 
they sing as they move into the trenches, 
or go over the top. Their woman, their 
guardian, their saint. Oh, Joan! Dear 
little martyr, the world to-day is better, 
much better and nobler, because there 
was a peasant girl in Domrémy who was 
not afraid of prison.” 


The next week with only the qualified 
consent of the “family tree,” which by 
this time had stiffened up a little from its 
storm-and-stress experiences, I again took 
my grip and started for Washington. I 
had just time to board the Prison Special, 
which was about to start for its trans- 
continental trip. The car accommodated 
twenty-nine and there were twenty-nine 
of us on board. (The judge, after sen- 
tencing twenty-nine, asked how many 
more remained, and when told the num- 
ber dismissed the cases. It was all in the 
day’s work. He was tired and was it pos- 
sible justice had given out?) Each one 
was assigned a specific duty to perform; 
for the organization of that trip—the 
planning of our schedule, the custodian- 
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ship of the car, the arrangements for 
each day—was a little masterpiece, and, 
as far as I know, there was not a 
hitch from start to finish. Mrs. Helen 
Hill Weed made our schedule, and she 
showed how admirably she could do it. 
As I used to say in my speeches: “Here 
are the militants, and nothing broken. 
We haven’t even broken down. But we 
have broken the record, for General Sher- 
man on his great march marched only to 
one sea. We have marched to both seas 
and everywhere, like him, we have con- 
quered.”” The time-table was so perfectly 
arranged that my family could reach me 
at any hour by letter, telegraph, or tele- 
phone. The special was certainly a mar- 
velous bit of publicity, and I don’t won- 
der it attracted the admiration of old 
political campaigners, who told us we 
had accomplished with that Prison Spe- 
cial what they could not accomplish with 
all their millions. 

Imagine a gaily decked car with its 
busy crew—our press chairman dictating 
to her stenographers in one stateroom; 
the treasurer and banker combined click- 
ing her coins taken from collections, etc., 
in another; the news committee selling 
Suffragists ; the speakers for factories or 
designated parts of a city preparing their 


speeches or writing their reports. Oh, 
and the ‘‘home” was not forgotten. We 


could not forget that woman’s place was 
inthehome. We hada housekeeper, good 
Edith Ainge, a co-campaigner with me in 
the lost referendum days in New York in 
1915. She shared my stateroom. Ad- 
ministering hot-water bags, pills of all 
dimensions, headache powders, bandages, 
and simple remedies of all sorts, it was 
her mission also to call us down on neat- 
ness and order. She was a marvel at 
dress-hooking, a good hairpin contributor 
and custodian of lost articles. She was 
also the presiding judge of fair play when 
we had but one room in a hotel, and that 
for a few hours only, and there were ap- 
plicants for twenty-nine baths with one 
tub, and twenty-nine naps with one bed; 
we could afford no more. I can see her 
smoothing up pillows and tidying up the 
bath. Lucky for her, we were all too busy 
to quarrel and no matter what “private 
opinion”? might be, there was very little 
or none of it expressed aloud. 
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Our “stops” were a clever bit of polit- 
ical strategy, planned in headquarters. 
We threw out anchor in any State where 
senators or representatives could be won, 
or where it was necessary to win over 
constituents to instruct their senators or 
representatives in Washington. I won’t 
tire you with too many details. I was to 
speak whenever Lucy Burns told me to 
speak and I did. I was usually placed on 
the programme as the first speaker, prob- 
ably, as I told my audience, on account of 
my size—I would make a difficult target 
in case our audience were disposed to be 
hostile. You must remember we were in 
the enemy’s country—in the South—and 
our itinerary carried us directly to South 
Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Texas, etc., and on to San Francisco, re- 
turning by Colorado, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan, New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and disbanding in New York 
City. I can honestly say I never experi- 
enced any trouble of any kind—no cat- 
calls nor hisses; my audiences were in- 
variably quiet and respectful, interested, 
and often enthusiastic. Chattanooga, 
under the very shadow of Lookout Moun- 
tain, where the great Battle in the Clouds 
was fought in the Civil War, was I think 
the least sympathetic of all the places 
we visited. We heard there “might be 
trouble,’ but if true it missed fire. We 
marched into a hall not packed but well 
filled, and as usual I had to speak first. 
I began by noticing that the hall was not 
packed, but I said I thought there were 
as many present as there were when the 
Declaration of Independence was signed, 
and i hoped they would sign ours, etc. 
They seemed to like the idea—they 
warmed up to us and to our cause. Of 
the sentiment in that State against us 
you may form some idea when I tell you 
that at the large luncheon arranged for us 
I sat by the leading and one of the wealth- 
iest ladies in the city. Asked to contrib- 
ute, she told me under her breath she 
would give us five dollars, but that her 
husband would turn her out of the house 
if he heard of it! Don’t you think she 
needed the vote ? 

While we were on our trip the deplor- 
able Boston Common affair occurred— 
an affair which awakened the indignation 
of the country. I must briefly relate the 





circumstances, in order that you may 
understand the little incident which hap- 
pened to me in Michigan. Alice Paul de- 
sired to have the women make a protest 
to the President upon his hurried visit to 
America in 1919. The President for some 
reason decided to land in Boston. There- 
fore, a delegation of Boston women, car- 
rying banners which as usual had his 
words inscribed upon them, lined up in 
front of the State House, where he was to 
make his speech. For a long time they 
were allowed to stand there. Then sud- 
denly they were told to leave. Knowing 
they were well within their Constitutional 
rights, they refused to move. The police 
fairly fell upon them, handling them bru- 
tally. They were thrown into jail and 
later thrown out again, some even with- 
out their clothing, which was flung out 
after them upon the street. Never, since 
the days of witchcraft, did any incident 
to women cause so much feeling, and no 
doubt the sympathy it gained for our 
cause led to Massachusetts being one of 
the first States to ratify the suffrage 
amendment. When I spoke in Boston a 
short time after this disgraceful scene, 
one of the ladies who took part in it sat 
in the theatre where I spoke and I could 
see how badly she had been hurt. Her 
eyes had been blackened, her forehead 
had been jammed and scraped, and she 
had an ugly bruise upon her cheek. As 
for publicity, it had aroused the country, 
possibly as much as the Prison Special 
itself. After that the sentiment among 
the police force, wherever one went, 
seemed to be strongly in our favor. When 
we reached Detroit the traffic force asked 
permission to be our escort during our so- 
journ in the city. As I stepped out of the 
car in the Detroit station, I was told that 
the captain of the traffic police was there 
and would like to meet me. The welcom- 
ing committee begged me to make an ex- 
ception and for the sake of publicity to 
be photographed. 

“Just this once, Mrs. Havemeyer,” 
they pleaded, “and do be photographed 
with the captain. It will make such a 
good cut for the papers.” I consented, 
and the captain stood straight and severe 
beside me. As I looked at him a thought 
flashed through my mind and I saw a way 
to help publicity. “Not on your life, 
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Captain,” I exclaimed. “We are not go- 
ing to be photographed like that. They 


might think you were arresting me. We 
will be taken shaking hands.”” We shook 


hands, and of course the photographer 
snapped us in while we were still laugh- 
ing. The cut was in all the papers, and 
[ received a great salvo of applause when 
I told of the incident in Carnegie Hall, for 
in New York also the police had handled 
the women brutally and shown themselves 
to be little better than thugs disgracing 
their uniform. 

Miss Paul had prepared the way for us, 
and everywhere we were received by the 
mayor or his representative who, whether 
a sympathizer or not, recognized better 
than our President did the futility of 
opposing us and the great voting force 


which was gathering impetus every 
day. From our opening night in 


Charleston, South Carolina, when the 
opera-house was packed from floor to 
dome, and the overflow blocked traffic 
at two street corners, and the committee 
beckoned to me to leave the stage in 
order to go out and address them, to 
our great final mass-meeting in Carnegie 
Hall, we had immense audiences who 
evinced for us large sympathy and keen 
interest. In New Orleans, the very heart 
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of the anti feeling, the mayor had or- 
dered a platform built in the city park, 
and from two in the afternoon until six 
o’clock we held a crowd so dense and 
packed that as I rose to address them it 
seemed to me it was a mass of heads as 
solid as the ground beneath me. After 
an hour the crowd grew beyond the pos- 
sibility of hearing us, and again, as in 
Charleston, we went from the main 
platform to speak to the newly formed 
crowds in other parts of the park. The 
crowds did not disperse until we had to 
desert the platform and go prepare for 
the “big dinner” and the evening meet- 
ing. Twenty-nine days were consumed 
in the trip, and we pulled into the termi- 
nal in New York City having acquired 
nation-wide publicity, having won many 
friends—sometimes as many as a hun- 
dred telegrams would be paid for and 
handed to us to be sent to a senator or 
representative or to the President in 
Paris, to ask him to work for the amend- 
ment. I think I may truly add we ac- 
complished our task without an unpleas- 
ant incident. The typewriters were still 
clicking, and the coins still chinking, and 
the busy workers were “finishing up,” as 
I hurriedly left the car to go speak at 
Carnegie Hall. 
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Hicu in the cafion walls men call the street, 
He reigns in sleek seclusion, potentate 
O’er half the earth, cocooned in gilded state 
And silken ease that once a monarch’s suite 
Alone endowed; and at his bidding meet 
Trade’s commandeerers, on whose bluff debate 
Not only marts, but kings and councils wait 
To know if hungry nations yet may eat. 





But now he sits, head bent and eyes a-dream, 
A lonely man there in his lofty room, 

And wonders if along the old home hill 
Dogwood’s in snow, and o’er the purring stream 

A haunted wind breathes of the wild-grape bloom 
While all the dusk mourns with the whip-poor-will. 
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KT Fas ng’ 368 UR American univer- 
es sities are changing 
these days; changing 
so rapidly that we 
have hardly had time 
as yet to realize just 
what is taking place. 
Not only have they 
doubled—even tripled—in size, almost 
overnight, as we reckon historical periods, 
but they have appropriated, as coming 
within their proper field, almost every 
phase of knowledge necessary to our com- 
plicated up-to-date civilization. 

In a general way, of course, we have 
been aware of this development, but we 
have been slow, not to say reluctant, to 
acknowledge the new points of view it has 
set for us. Nor do we recognize just how 
and why these changes have come about. 
That little group of older colleges on our 
eastern seaboard, the direct heirs of the 
traditions and curricula of the medieval 
universities of Bologna, Paris, and Ox- 
ford, have so fixed their traditions upon 
our conception of university life that we 
find it very difficult to see how different 
things really are nowadays. Yet it will 
not be hard to prove that our modern 
universities are farther from the little in- 
stitutions our grandfathers knew than 
they in their turn were from the porticos 
where Abelard taught in Paris. 

This implies, of course, many new and 
puzzling elements in our whole scheme 
of higher education. Some of them, such 
as the expansion of the general field of 
knowledge, the growth of popular edu- 
cation, coeducation, the interrelation of 
the university and our national life, and 
the ever-present necessity for increasing 
resources, are well recognized. But other 
factors, such as the developing organiza- 
tion of undergraduate life, “student activ- 
ities,’ the unavoidable complications of 
university administration, and, above all, 
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the influences which have underwritten, 
so to speak, these developments, are not 
so generally apparent. It all means that 
we are still in an era of transition, with all 
the maladjustments of such a period ag- 
gravating the difficulties facing the uni- 
versity executive. 

It is the aim of this article to discuss 
one of these factors, a new element every- 
where at work in our university system, 
but one that nowhere has been recognized 
for the force it really is. First of all, how- 
ever, it may prove profitable to suggest, 
very briefly, some of the changes of the 
last few decades in which this new ele- 
ment already has had its profound in- 
fluence. 

In the first place the average college 
man nowadays finds his field immeasur- 
ably broader than did his grandfather— 
or even his father. We do not include the 
college woman because she herself is one 
of the evidences of the new dispensation. 
The classics, mathematics, rhetoric, phi- 
losophy, and a modicum of specialized 
theology satisfied our forebears. Sci- 
ence as we now regard it never bothered 
them. A few lectures upon “natural phi- 
losophy,”’ botany, zoology, and geology 
might be heard in the more progressive 
institutions, but laboratories, experimen- 
tal apparatus, applied mathematics, and 
physical and chemical formulas were al- 
most unknown. Modern languages were 
in disfavor, and historical studies were 
confined to the Greek and Roman world. 
Of the thousand and one subjects that fill 
a modern university catalogue this was 
all that came within their ken. Still they 
were satisfied that they knew what edu- 
cation was, and, moreover, they were able 
to make sure, apparently, that the educa- 
tional bolus was really swallowed and di- 
gested. We of to-day cannot be so certain 
in these matters. 

It is also significant of this new era that 
our university students are increasing at 
a rate, proportionally, far in excess of the 
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growth of our population. This is in har- 
mony with what Doctor James B. Angell, 
so long the dean of American college exec- 
utives, used to call our “American pas- 
sion for education.”” This was, with him, 
no flimsy theory; for even in 1871, when 
he came to the University of Michigan, 
one person out of every two thousand 
three hundred inhabitants of the State 
was a student at the State university. 
Now, after a lapse of fifty years, and in 
spite of an enormous increase in popula- 
tion, the proportion has almost quad- 
rupled, one in six hundred and thirty-six. 

This record, of course, is far from 
unique, it is only one specific example of 
the extraordinary increase in the enrol- 
ment in our universities, which runs, in 
the larger institutions, from five to twen- 
ty thousand students. Some will doubt 
whether it is a “passion for education” 
that is inspiring these student throngs; it 
may be merely training, or perhaps social 
advantage—just because it is “the thing 
to do”—that is the impelling force. But 
whatever their aim, their very presence is 
an inspiring justification of our credo of 
popular education and a challenge to our 
ability to prepare them adequately for life 
in our complicated modern civilization. 

This profound change in the educa- 
tional bill of fare, and the eagerness of 
young America for the feasts spread in the 
halls of learning, which we may at least 
infer from our ever-mounting attendance 
figures, suggests inevitably another ele- 
ment in the situation. This is the extraor- 
dinary physical growth of our universities 
which has answered these new conditions. 
It implies, necessarily, an enormous in- 
crease in their actual and potential re- 
sources. 

How have our educational institutions 
managed to keep up, even measurably, as 
they have, with the demand for the new 
libraries, laboratories, recitation halls, and 
dormitories necessitated by our all-inclu- 
sive educational programme? And, even 
more, how have they done it, when the 
students demanding these facilities have 
been increasing at such a constantly ac- 
celerating ratio? 

The answer is rather obvious—through 
the support of their former students. 
Gifts, of course, have come from other 
sources, particularly in the case of the en- 


dowed institutions; but, either directly or 
indirectly, it is from the graduates for 
the most part that the money is coming. 
With the state universities this support, 
at present, may be less evident; but it will 
be forthcoming to-morrow. Meanwhile, 
their alumni are active in securing the 
legislative appropriations that support 
the institutions, appropriations which, if 
capitalized, would in many cases far sur- 
pass the resources of even the wealthiest 
of the endowed universities. 

This means that the alumni are now a 
part of the university body. Not so many 
years ago, when we used this phrase, we 
implied the trustees, and possibly the fac- 
ulty, in a rather close and self-satisfied 
corporation. Sometimes a very literal in- 
terpretation included the students as a 
third element in the academic fellowship; 
though their position was ill-defined and 
uncertain. But of late years, the alumni 
are insisting, and insisting effectively, that 
they, too, are a part of the university. 
Not content with words, for such a state- 
ment of his relationship to his alma mater 
probably would not occur to the average 
graduate, they are acting, and acting so 
effectively, and with such ample cash re- 
serves, that their new status cannot be 
denied them. However, we may feel 
about it, the alumni are in university af- 
fairs as they have never been before—and 
they are there to stay. 


II 


THE great drives which have been made 
for funds to support many of our leading 
colleges and universities furnish a con- 
crete illustration of the power that lies 
to-day within our great bodies of col- 
lege graduates. At a meeting of alumni 
officers in American universities, held at 
Cornell University, May, 1921, an effort 
was made to ascertain roughly the total 
amount of gifts made since the close of the 
war to American universities through 
alumni efforts. As far as was ascertain- 
able from those present the total was 
something over one hundred million dol- 
lars. It should be understood that this 
sum did not represent by any means all 
the colleges and universities in the coun- 
try, nor were individual gifts, whether 
from friends or from alumni, included. It 
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involved only the actual cash result from 
general alumni “drives.” It might be 
added, too, that before some of these ef- 
forts are completed the total will probably 
reach fifty million dollars more.* 

Here we have a result of alumni sup- 
port expressed in its simplest and most 
tangible terms. But what are we to say 
of the intangible element which is a corol- 
lary of this effort—the personal interest 
and intelligent support of the graduates, 
as individuals, which this vast sum repre- 
sents? 

One of our leaders in the university 
world—he was a college president—was 
once asked what he thought of a pro- 
posed effort toward the organization of the 
alumni of his institution. ‘What is the 
good of it?” he replied; ‘besides I have 
all I can do to manage the faculty and 
students.”’ This was formerly the usual 
attitude. Even now there are those— 
especially within our universities—who 
still profess to believe that the less the 
alumni have to do with the institution 
that fostered them, except to furnish 
funds for an occasional building, sit on 
the bleachers at the big games or gather 
once a year to sentimentalize at com- 
mencement, the better all around. 

We are fast coming to see things differ- 
ently, however, though here we are not 
concerned particularly with the correct- 
ness or falsity of this view. The truth is 
that it is a delightful example of what is 
usually called an “academic question.” 
The alumni of our American universities, 
not only in the persons of occasional 
able and influential graduates in their 
councils, but as organized bodies, are 
beginning to know what they want, and 
are going after it systematically. 

Almost every university has had some 
taste of the power of this new element. 
Instances might be given where the 
alumni have risen in opposition to faculty 
or administrative policies, and have won 
their point. Sometimes the issue has 
arisen over a gift with certain conditions 
attached; sometimes it has been the main- 
tenance of various “good old traditions”’; 
while not infrequently student affairs, 
particularly athletic policies, form the 
basis for the argument. 


*Some of these facts were stated by the author in an 
address published in The Oberlin Alumni Magazine, July, 
192i, 
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It is fortunate that these divisions in 
our academic families are infrequent, 
comparatively; though every university 
man who understands anything about the 
problems of his alma mater must recog- 
nize that such struggles are possible at 
any time. They are, essentially, the log- 
ical complement of the support our uni- 
versities are accepting from their grad- 
uates. With some sort of a financial inter- 
est, no matter how small, in the affairs 
of his institution, an increasing per- 
sonal interest on the part of the graduate 
is not strange; rather it must be accepted 
as inevitable. In fact, it is not only wel- 
comed, for the most part, but it is even 
stimulated, and it is coming to be exerted 
in places where it is not a question merely 
of financial support. Thus, for some time 
we have had alumni representation— 
sometimes exclusive representation—on 
boards of trustees, alumni committees of 
investigation, and separate alumni bodies, 
as well as the organization of the whole 
alumni body into associations, with sub- 
sidiary class organizations and _ local 
alumni clubs. In fact it is safe to say that 
there is no avenue open to alumni partic- 
ipation in university affairs that is not 
followed somewhere; but it is equally true 
that nowhere, at present, shall we find 
graduate support carried to its fullest logi- 
cal development. It isa force that, as vet, 
is only finding itself. What it will become 
and what it will mean to our universities 
in the future, time only can tell. All we 
can say is that the alumni have already 
become active partners in the affairs of 
the universities, and they promise to be 
more active in the future. 


III 


Ir is not too much to say that this rela- 
tionship of the graduate to his alma mater 
is an expression of the two sides of the 
American genius—its idealism, sentiment, 
if you will, and its ability for organiza- 
tion. Were our whole educational system 
maintained by the State, as is the case in 
France and Germany, perhaps we, too, 
might have less of this enthusiastic and 
sympathetic support and co-operation. 
True, many of our largest and strongest 
universities are State institutions, but 
they came into the field at a comparative- 
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ly recent date, and the essential relation- 
ship between graduate and university 
had already been established in the older 
endowed universities. 

For the graduate of a continental uni- 
versity, the word alumnus has little mean- 
ing. Practically no ties of sentiment bind 
him to hisalma mater. It is the outstand- 
ing teacher, or course, that attracts the 
student, who passes easily from one uni- 
versity to another. In Germany, what- 
ever university sentiment the graduate 
has is reserved for his “corps,” the equiv- 
alent of our fraternities, or for the partly 
academic, partly convivial, verein which 
centres about the branch in which he is 
specializing. Even these slender ties are 
lacking for the French university man. 
Save as a citizen, he has no voice in the 
management of his university, nor does it 
ordinarily even seek to keep in touch with 
former students. 

In the English universities it is some- 
what different; particularly at Oxford 
and Cambridge, where the different col- 
leges, with their time-mellowed quad- 
rangles and ripe traditions, form the basis 
for ties in some respects even stronger 
than we find in many American institu- 
tions. Yet with all his love for his alma 
mater, the English graduate finds few op- 
portunities for its practical expression; 
though the convocations of the different 
colleges, composed of the faculties, fellows, 
Masters of Arts, and A.B. men who have 
retained their membership in the college, 
can exert certain legislative powers in col- 
lege affairs. This, in effect, produces a 
limited body of loyal and interested grad- 
uates who prove their vital concern in 
many a well-attended session where warm 
debates are held upon college policies. An 
annual gathering is also held, which corre- 
sponds in many ways to our alumni re- 
unions in American universities at com- 
mencement time. Certain of the Eng- 
lish colleges also publish some sort of a 
journal, which appears annually or semi- 
annually. Systematic organization of 
classes and local alumni clubs, however, 
or the solicitation of funds, for the most 
part is unknown. Our scheme of organi- 
zation is more nearly paralleled in Eng- 
land by the former students of the great 
public schools, whose graduates, known 
as “old boys,” meet annually for dinner, 
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publish journals, and, in general, set great 
store by their status as old “ Etonians” 
or old “ Paulines.” 

With the Scotch universities and with 
English municipal universities such as 
London, Manchester, and Liverpool, all 
of more recent organization, the case is 
somewhat different. There the alumni 
have a practical share in the control of the 
university. In the Scotch universities, 
which may be taken as representative, the 
graduate body, known as the “General 
Council,” in addition to certain advisory 
functions has the prerogative of electing 
four representatives upon the governing 
body of the university, the lord chancel- 
lor of the university, and a member of 
Parliament. This last privilege results 
in the careful maintenance of lists of 
graduates. But here, again, the alumni 
organization goes little farther. There is 
none of the appeal for funds to which we 
are accustomed, and such things as a class 
reunion or a local alumni association are 
almost unknown. Few alumni journals 
are published, and as for the great gifts 
which the American alumnus lavishes 
upon his alma mater, it simply “isn’t 
done.” 

Not unnaturally, therefore, the first 
steps toward alumni organization in 
America were very modest. In fact, it is 
difficult to find any reference to alumni 
activities in any except the most recent of 
college histories. We know that the grad- 
uates of some of the older universities 
made their influence felt in various ways 
even before the Revolution, but conscious 
co-operation did not begin for many 
years. Probably the first effort that has 
survived was the system organization at 
Yale, where the class has always had a 
greater relative importance. Practically 
every Yale class has been organized with 
a secretary as executive officer since 1792, 
and the published records, the first of 
which appeared in 1821, now amount to 
over seven hundred volumes, not includ- 
ing small pamphlets and address lists. It 
was not until as late as 1854, however, 
that the Yale alumni began to organize 
local associations. 

The purpose of this organization, in its 
early days, was probably more or less 
social, simply an effort on the part of the 
members of the different classes to keep 

















track of one another, though doubtless 
there was also some effort on the part of 
individuals to keep in touch with univer- 
sity affairs. Similar organizations existed 
in a few other early American colleges, but 
nowhere, apparently, did this system grow 
as rapidly or as consistently as at Yale. 
Far more common was the usual form of 
organization we are familiar with to-day, 
the ‘“‘societies of alumni” or “‘ alumni as- 
sociations,”’ which gradually began to ap- 
pear during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

It is interesting to trace the genesis of 
a sense of responsibility toward the insti- 
tutions which gradually developed in 
these bodies. In only a few cases, appar- 
ently, was it a desire on the part of the 
graduates to have a voice in directing the 
policies of the college—it was before the 
day of universities. Ordinarily it was 
simply an effort to revive old ties. One of 
the very earliest of these associations was 
founded at Williams College in 1821, 
“that the influence and patronage of 
those it has educated may be united for 
its support, protection, and improve- 
ment.” 

That there was some conception of a 
constructive relationship between the col- 
lege and the graduates may be gathered 
from a statement as to the purpose of the 
proposed organization in the formal sum- 
mons for the meeting called “at the re- 
quest of a number of gentlemen educated 
at the institution who are desirous that 
the true state of the college be known to 
the alumni.” 

When we turn to the South we find that 
the society of alumni organized at the 
University of Virginia in 1838 was less 
specific and possibly more convivial in its 
aims, for the committee was instructed 
“to notify the alumni to form a perma- 
nent society to offer to graduates an in- 
ducement to revisit the seat of their 
youthful studies and to give new life to 
disinterested friendships founded in stu- 
dent days.” 

We may take this as the beginning. 
Other organizations slowly followed. An 
alumni association was organized at 
Princeton in 1826; Harvard’s came in 
1840; those at Amherst and Brown in 
1842. Columbia did not follow until 
1854. In the Middle West the colleges of 
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western Pennsylvania and Ohio were the 
first to develop, and in some of them at 
least, alumni organization followed closely 
upon their establishment. Thus there 
fas an alumni organization as early as 
1832 at Miami and in 1839 came associa- 
tions at Oberlin and Denison. The State 
universities naturally came later, though 
Michigan organized an alumni association 
as early as 1860—only sixteen years after 
the first class was graduated. An Alum- 
norum Catalogus, however, with the 
names given in the Latin form as far as 
possible, had been published for some 
years. The value of the movement was 
quickly appreciated elsewhere, and in the 
case of practically every institution 
founded within the last fifty years the 
alumni organization has followed quickly 
upon the graduation of the first class. 
It is, therefore, fair to conclude that by 
the beginning of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century the essential features 
of our present system of alumni organiza- 
tion were well established throughout the 
country, though even then there was lit- 
tle to suggest the extraordinary momen- 
tum this movement has acquired more 
recently. 


IV 


OccASIONAL graduates of outstanding 
personal, or financial, ability had a cer- 
tain share undoubtedly in the very early 
growth of some of our universities. Ow- 
ing to the fact that practically all of the 
Eastern institutions were privately en- 
dowed, and their alumni older and more 
influential, it was only natural that with 
them graduate opinion became really ef- 
fective at a much earlier period than 
elsewhere. Their first constructive effort 
in many cases was to insure to the grad- 
uates a share in the determination of uni- 
versity policies. After a long struggle 
Harvard’s alumni were successful, in 1865, 
in securing the privilege of electing the 
members of the board of overseers; at 
Princeton, however, the alumni were not 
represented on the board of trustees until 
1g00. At Oberlin, as far back as 1870, 
three alumni sat with the board of trus- 
tees, and in 1879 a provision became ef- 
fective for the election of one-fourth of 
the trustees by the alumni. These efforts 
were duplicated at Cornell, Dartmouth, 
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and many other of the endowed institu- 
tions. 

With the State universities, the prob- 
lem of alumni participation in university 
policies is more difficult. Ordinarily in 
these institutions the graduates may 
exert only an advisory and indirect in- 
fluence, though on occasion it can ,be 
remarkably effective. As a matter of 
fact, particularly among the older insti- 
tutions, a quasi-representation of alumni 
interests is secured through the fact that 
a good proportion, sometimes a majority, 
of the trustees or regents are former stu- 
dents. While the possibilities of support 
by individual graduates were fairly well 
recognized in some universities many 
years ago, the difference in status of those 
graduates who are appointed by the uni- 
versity authorities and those who are 
elected by the alumni to represent the 
body of graduates, as is now the practice 
in many institutions, is not so well under- 
stood. It is the general alumni organiza- 
tions that best represent the new era. 
While in most places they have come into 
effective existence only recently, and as 
yet command only qualified recognition 
in the general scheme of university affairs, 
they have existed long enough to demon- 
strate the power that lies within them. A 
brief survey, therefore, of what they are 
accomplishing should be worth while. 

The first thing to be noted is the wide 
variety of the interests in which graduate 
enthusiasm has found expression. Wher- 
ever there is a striking need, there the 
alumni are apt to concentrate their ef- 
forts. In a composite picture of alumni 
activities, few academic preserves can be 
found where the graduates have not dared 
to tread. Thus we have those aggressive 
campaigns for endowments, for buildings, 
for salaries, which have been so spectac- 
ular and successful; the maintenance of 
alumni address lists, no small task in the 
larger and older universities; the pub- 
lication of alumni journals, as semiofficial 
organs; the election of trustees; exhaus- 
tive surveys of existing conditions in vari- 
ous institutions; the interesting of pro- 
spective students; the correlation of the 
facilities of the institution with the needs 
of the community; the securing of gifts or 
funds for special purposes, a general task 
that covers a host of enterprises; and, 


finally and invariably, the support of 
athletics. 

The peculiar problems of every college 
and university vary necessarily with the 
emphasis placed upon different curricula, 
as well as with the size of the institution, 
its geographical situation, its type of 
students, and its plan of organization. It 
is obvious that a State college of agricul- 
tural and mechanic arts in the Middle 
West finds itself in a very different situa- 
tion from an endowed college of the same 
size in the East, where a century or more 
of traditions and a strong body of alumni 
have given it a certain stability and in- 
dividuality. Yet both are eager, nowa- 
days, to receive and encourage support 
from their former students. 

In most institutions, therefore, there has 
developed a general and flexible scheme 
of organization which has been widely 
adopted. Almost every college and uni- 
versity now boasts a general alumni asso- 
ciation, or, sometimes, an alumni coun- 
cil, to which every graduate is eligible. 
This organization furnishes through its 
many activities some outlet at least for 
the expression of the average graduate’s 
desire to “do something” for his univer- 
sity, though the responsibility for con- 
structive action rests naturally upon the 
officers, who are chosen to represent the 
alumni point of view. In other words, 
these bodies ordinarily maintain them- 
selves apart from the institution in order 
to be free, on occasion, to assert them- 
selves in whatever way may seem desir- 
able. 

In many colleges and _ universities 
alumni advisory bodies have also been 
created to supplement the work of the 
association and to co-operate, as far as it 
is practicable, with the university ad- 
ministration. In some places these have 
come to be a most important and power- 
ful vehicle for the expression of graduate 
interest. The board of overseers at Har- 
vard, one of the most powerful alumni 
bodies in any American institution, is an 
outstanding and most successful example 
of this form of graduate participation in 
university affairs. 

The method of selection of these officers 
varies widely; in some schools they are 
elected by means of a ballot sent by mail, 
though more commonly they are elected 
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at the annual meeting. In some institu- 
tions they are elected, or appointed, as 
the representatives of the different schools 
or colleges which comprise the university. 

In practically all the larger universities, 
too, the development of these associations 
has brought into existence a new type of 
university executive officer, the alumni 
secretary, as he is generally known, who 
devotes his whole time to furthering the 
interrelated interests of the institution 
and the graduates, as well as the main- 
tenance of friendly co-operation and sym- 
pathetic relations. 

Though the possibilities for service 
which confront the alumni organization 
and its agent, the alumni secretary, are 
almost innumerable and vary widely, 
there are certain particular fields in which 
graduate effort almost everywhere has 
concentrated its efforts. Probably the 
most important single task is the publica- 
tion of an alumni magazine—sometimes a 
quarterly, more often a monthly or a 
weekly—which gives university news, 
comments on university affairs and, 
most important, personal items regard- 
ing individual alumni. Usually such a 
paper is published as an official journal of 
the alumni organization and is edited by 
the alumni secretary. As such it becomes 
a valuable semiofficial university organ, 
which reaches a wide and discriminating 
constituency, though in some of the older 
universities it remains in the hands of a 
group of alumni, who maintain it for the 
good of the cause and seek no personal 
profit from the enterprise. There are at 
present nearly one hundred of these 
alumni publications, some with more than 
eight or nine thousand subscribers. Of 
these the Vale Alumni Weekly, established 
in 1891, was the first to appear, followed 
by the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, a 
quarterly, a year later. The next alumni 
journal to appear was the Michigan 
Alumnus, established in 1894 as a month- 
ly, which became a weekly in 1921. 

Alumni organization by classes and by 
local groups forms another phase of ac- 
tivity—the one based upon an emphasis 
of old associations and sentimental ties, 
the other, more practical in its outlook, 
stressing the relation of the university to 
the world in: general. The class organi- 
zation, ordinarily centred in the class 


secretary, is focussed upon the class re- 
union, held usually every five years at 
the commencement season. So far as ad- 
vancing years make it humanly possible, 
the restraints which time imposes are 
thrown aside at this season and the old- 
er graduate seeks, sometimes almost pa- 
thetically, to recall the atmosphere of 
a halcyon period long past, while the 
younger classes express their exuberant 
spirits in picturesque costumes, parades, 
and general hilarity. Underneath all the 
gaiety, however, is a real appreciation of 
a certain responsibility toward the insti- 
tution that often results in constructive 
efforts for its advancement. 

In case of local associations, the hori- 
zon is apt to be somewhat wider, includ- 
ing national and civic affairs as well as 
the broader university interests. Orig- 
inally, these bodies foregathered annually 
and semiannually, in more or less con- 
vivial sessions with reminiscences and the 
latest developments in athletics as the 
topics of interest. But now there are 
many alumni groups everywhere, holding 
weekly or monthly luncheons, at which, 
along with university affairs, questions of 
outstanding public interest are discussed 
by specially invited speakers. Here we 
have a significant evidence of the realiza- 
tion on the part of our college graduates 
that, asa select body of citizens, they have 
a responsibility to their communities as 
well as to the university. 

Another undertaking which usually 
falls to the alumni organization, partic- 
ularly in its earlier years, is the mainte- 
nance of the addresses of the graduates. 
This is an important task that increases 
in difficulty with the passing of time and 
the growth of the institution; so much so, 
in tact, that the list arrives almost in- 
variably at a certain place where, owing 
to the expense, the institution itself finds 
it desirable and necessary to assume this 
important work. Almost everywhere, 
however, this was originally undertaken 
by the alumni, and is still maintained 
with graduate support in all but the larg- 
est of our universities. 


So much for the past and present of 
graduate influence in our colleges and 
universities. What of the future? That 
does not lie within the scope of this dis- 
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cussion. The writer has attempted mere- 
ly to suggest that we have here a new 
element in our university world, an or- 
ganized and aggressive element, that must 
henceforth be considered as an integral 
part of the general development of our 
system of higher education. Without it 
we should not have arrived at the place 
where we find ourselves to-day, but in ac- 
cepting its support so generously extended 
we must recognize the conditions that go 
with it. 

This implies in the future an even closer 
participation, on the part of the alumni, 
in college and university affairs. Our 
graduates are not only acquiring a new 
power, a power which they hardly realize 
themselves, but they are assuming a great 
responsibility. The problem of how they 
can best use this power is, as yet, hardly 
settled satisfactorily. There are those 
who insist, and with reason, that this force 
may not always prove beneficent. The 
views of the graduate may not march with 
the highest ideals of the academic frater- 
nity. The assumption is easy on the part 
of the average graduate, that any move- 
ment is for the good of the university, if 
the alumni body is behind it. 

The charm of the ivy-covered quad- 
rangles of the older English universities 
never fails to strike a responsive note in 
the heart of the American visitor. They 
are the visible embodiment of our ideal 
of the academic life; yet they breathe a 
conservatism only recently touched by 
the modern spirit. This reverence for the 
traditional and time-honored thing has 
not been, perhaps, the defect many critics 
of Oxford and Cambridge have believed 
it to be, but undoubtedly the heavy hand 
of conservative alumni long kept them in 
the old ways, from which nothing short 
of such a cataclysm as the World War 
was able to waken them to modern prog- 
ress. 

In America, too, we sometimes see the 
same spirit; the buildings, studies, and 
traditions that were good enough for our 
fathers often seem good enough for us. 
But not seldom we have the other spirit, 
progress, up-to-date ideas, business meth- 
ods, efficiency, call it what you may, that 


imposes false standards in purely aca- 
demic affairs. New ideas are launched, 
upon alumni initiative, sometimes to the 
great benefit of the institution, and some- 
times to the serious impairment of its 
effectiveness as a centre of culture and 
the highest educational ideals. And when 
the effort sponsored by the alumni fails, 
it is not the alumni body, but the uni- 
versity, that suffers. That is a sobering 
thought, that once understood should 
limit the active participation of the alum- 
nus in university affairs. After all, uni- 
versity education is a highly specialized 
business, and the average graduate must 
insist that his organization is so ordered 
that it shall insure the selection of men 
of the highest qualifications to represent 
him. 

Likewise the university must take 
thought for the future. The student of 
to-day by a wave of the presidential 
hand becomes the alumnus of to-morrow. 
Does the university consciously prepare 
him for his new relationship? Very rare- 
ly, we fear. And yet it should not be dif- 
ficult to infuse into a certain portion, at 
least, of the recipients of the annual grist 
of diplomas something of that broader, 
finer, “university” spirit which views 
the institution as a living and sentient 
force within the souls of its students and 
alumni. Drop but once this high stand 
ard, make too many concessions to the 
immediate and obvious—athletics, pres- 
tige, “ popular”’ subjects, and “‘ practical ”’ 
courses—and the birthright is gone. The 
ideals which sustained the fathers will be 
lost forever to the children, when it be- 
comes their turn to sit as graduates in 
the university councils. 

But that is for thefuture. For the most 
part, as we view it to-day, the alumni 
support of our universities has been not 
only progressive but intelligent. It has 
brought new currents into many a uni- 
versity backwater. In return we know 
that the campus, with its idealism, and 
devotion to truth, wherever it may be 
found, has not been without its whole- 
some stimulus to those who, having 
passed its portals, have returned once 
more for renewed inspiration. 














The Social Influence of the 
Automobile 


BY ALLEN 





N Oklahoma, at a 

country club outside 
the city of Ardmore, 
not long ago,a score of 
us were celebrating a 
wedding anniversary 
with asupper. Mov- 
ing through long 
windows to the balcony, we came upon 
a scene of such quiet, warm beauty, there 
in the late spring, as made many of us 
draw in our breath. 

Organdie dresses here and there, in 
pink, or lavender, or cream, were bright 
with the soft color of flowers. The air 
was fragrant with sweetbrier. In the 
early evening, while we watched three 
cowboys whooping after a tractor on the 
country road, we had heard the singing 
of mocking-birds through the grove. 

Host and hostess called me to the rail- 
ing to look into the deepening shadow of 
the rim-rock, miles away, at the horizon. 
Above it they pointed out the gleam of 
a double star, and as we looked the star 
moved, steadily, in and out among the 
shadows, down, down, to the plain be- 
neath us, growing larger, and coming 
toward our feet. 

Other double stars appeared at the 
same notch, or at notches to the right or 
left, and converged upon us through three 
or four channels. Twenty minutes later 
automobiles were whirling one after an- 
other into parking spaces beside the 
house. The supper had become a dance, 
the evening had darkened into night, and 
the slow-moving shooting stars of a pur- 
ple landscape had developed into twen- 
tieth-century chariots bearing friends. 

I do not know that ever before had the 
social significance of the automobile been 
so dramatically presented to me. It has 
come to us all. Of course. 

We look along a perspective of lights 
dazzling in their intensity and realize 
wearily, any hot evening, that the pro- 
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cession along the boulevard will not cease 
till bedtime. Or we jerk ahead and wait, 
jerk ahead again and wait again, in a 
choke of purring cars after a football 
game. Or we look up from a hardware 
counter and see a farmer who has driven 
five miles from the harvest-field to get a 
ball of twine. Or we hunt for a parking 
space outside a Chautauqua tent. A 
dozen times a year, in as many situations, 
the newness and far reach of the motor- 
driven vehicle catch up our thought as 
does the airplane which lands in the field 
near our house. 

“Tt is so wonderfully new,’’ we say to 
ourselves time and again. Still we do not 
appreciate how new it really is! 

[ was in high school in the early ’9o’s. 
The automobile was then unknown. 

Less than twenty years ago, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Lattended a dinner given to 
manufacturers licensed under the Selden 
patents. There had come to be, at that 
time, some seventy-five thousand cars in 
the United States, and we were all amazed 
at the growth of the industry. As evi- 
dence of its progress, the president of 
the company manufacturing the highest- 
priced American car told me at that 
table—with the smile of a man confessing 
to some exaggeration—that he thought 
he might use that year some two tons of 
steel. 

Less than ten years ago, that is to say 
in 1915, there were in the land some three 
million three hundred thousand cars. 

By 1925 there will be fully fifteen mil- 
lions. 

No one of us can measure such a de- 
velopment in transportation. Perhaps 
you recall Macaulay’s saying: “Of all in- 
ventions, the alphabet and printing-press 
alone excepted, those that have shortened 
distance have done the most for human- 
ity.” 

Are you still shocked by reading “ Auto 
Bandits” in the head-lines? Have you 
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passed at the side of a country road 
a car with no lights and two young 
figures shoulder against shoulder in a 
corner of the rear seat? Do you know 
that banks are still refusing to make loans 
for the buying of cars? Have you ob- 
served the bootlegger in the automobile, 
the doctor in his little coupé, the rural 
carrier in his Ford, the children in the 
school bus ? 

We have in 1921 about nine million 
motor-cars in the United States, . hardly 
a third as many as our horses. Yet I 
think there can be no serious question 
that the motor-car has come to be more 
important to us socially than the horse. 

The most comprehensive change it has 
wrought for us has been the general 
videning of the circle of our life. City 
folk feel this in the evening and at the 
week-end. - Farmer folk feel it from early 
morning till bedtime every day. 

Our mail comes to”our R. F. D. box 
usually not later than eleven in the morn- 
ing, and ours is the last delivery but one 
on our route. Some who work, in every 
town, now have year-round houses in the 
country. There is, in fact, a tangible and 
powerful movement directly opposite to 
that of the retired farmer. He came to 
town to rest; city folk are going to the 
country to rest, and in the era of the 
automobile they do not lose the diver- 
sions that appealed so strongly to the re- 
tired farmer. 

We may expect these new country 
homes to affect the quality of American 
farm life positively and fundamentally. 
It is the younger generation of business 
men who are building country houses 
outside our smaller cities, and wherever 
they build they are enlivening the coun- 
tryside with visiting, and landscape-gar- 
dening, and the giving of parties. 

They are the spark-plugs that start the 
rest of us to the band concerts every 
Thursday. Being started, we ourselves 
have fallen into the habit of sitting com- 
fortably in our cars through the pro- 
gramme—which is a growing habit, once 
formed. You can find us, two rows deep, 
around the Chautauqua tent, often fairly 
cool while those under the canvas are 
melting the starch out of their clothes. 
Likewise you can find us outside the store 
being served at the mercy of the clerk. 


There are absorbing stories in the 
rusty little cars parked these days be- 
fore the high school in the county-seat. 
This one brings two brothers eleven miles 
from a farm where neither parent had 
more than four months of schooling in 
any year or passed beyond the sixth 
grade. This one bears the daughter of a 
dairyman, who tells you with a steady 
look into your eyes that she has never 
learned to milk and never intends to 
learn. This one picks up the high-school 
students of three families from Winter- 
green Bottoms, a community hopelessly 
sullen and lawless unless its children 
save it. 

Farm men race to town to meetings of 
the farm bureau; farm women to meet- 
ings of the domestic-science clubs; all of 
them to the circus or the movies or the 
winter concert season. In our youth such 
expeditions would have required half a 
day in travel. In our motoring middle 
life they require less than half an hour 
each way. 

We have the doctor within easy call. 
We can patronize the steam laundry. 
Our butter and poultry customers do 
their own delivering. In some of the 
older farming sections now, as in most of 
the new, some of us whose children have 
absorbed high-school standards find our- 
selves joining the country club and play- 
ing golf in hours when our fathers would 
have been chopping feed or mending 
fence. 

Whether in the midst of many houses 
or few, we have accepted as common- 
places a dozen important changes worked 
in our every day by this new convey- 
ance. 

We have seen our architecture develop 
the garage in lieu of the old carriage- 
house and livery-barn. We have heard 
our speech enlivened with automobile 
terms, as when our children describe a 
teacher of undistinguished personality a 
a “‘flat tire.’ We have noted the entire 
disappearance of the victoria before the 
“chummy car” or the “roadster,” and 
some of us have sighed for an aristocracy 
that is never more to be. 

Strange-looking driveways called “fill- 
ing stations,” with glowing lamps at 
night, long railroad-trains of tank-cars, 
streets painted with white lines to mark 
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zones of safety for pedestrians and park- 
ing spaces for cars—how almost without 
a pause in our thinking have we adjusted 
our lives to these factors new since yes- 
terday ! 

I wish I could believe that our new 
sase of transportation had strengthened 
the church by widening the radius of its 
service. Some of our farmer families do 
in fact drive eight or ten miles to wor- 
ship, but not many of them. And as an 
offset to these few, any town clergyman 
can cite the loss of leading families of city 
members who automobile away most of 
their Sunday mornings excepting Easter. 

Combined with golf, the automobile is 
frequently denounced from the pulpit as 
one of the deadliest enemies of the church. 
I have heard the two assailed as though 
cloven hoof, forked tail, and horns had 
been supplanted by golf-bag, pneumatic 
tire, and wind-shield. In good motoring 
weather I have attended Sunday-morning 
service from Waycross, Ga., to Manistee, 
Mich., and it would be hard to find any 
pews any emptier anywhere. 

We of the motor era do not bow to each 
other in passing on the highway as once 
we did. The car makes that impracti- 
cable. Sometimes we recognize the ap- 
proaching machine and sometimes we 
make out the person who is driving. Be- 
fore there can be any exchange of recog- 
nition, however, we have flown past each 
other. 

Once it was the custom to slow down 
and offer help to a car stalled by the road. 
Then we read of hold-ups from automo- 
biles, and now the old, leisurely clap-clap 
along the highway with a slow and kindly 
nod alike to acquaintance and stranger 
has given way to a fear of stopping even 
for such as need our aid. 

Something corresponding to this has 
happened in the cities. Two of us were 
lately guests in a great town, and had a 
limousine at our command. We actually 
ended our stay without once rubbing el- 
bows humanly with any of the people in 
the streets, shut away from our fellows in 
a glass box, lifted out of the very life we 
had come to live, as though we had been 
looking on at a movie. 

Workmen nod to the street-car con- 
ductor. Walkers have a word for the 
man who is cutting the grass or shovelling 


the snow. The motorist is too busy with 
his driving—and too high up in the air. 

Let us be careful not to distort the so- 
cial values involved in all this. Without 
the automobile or some similar new agent 
of transport, probably we could never 
have had any advance in co-operation so 
worth while as the farm bureau, the wo- 
man’s club, and the parent-teacher as- 
sociation. The motor-carriage isolates us 
as it transports us but it gives us more 
of fellowship at the end of the journey. 

The point is that the cost of such a gain 
should be paid knowingly and kept as 
low as possible. Our car-owners who 
take no part in community movements 
are making the community poorer by 
paying the cost without any compensat- 
ing gain. And I, for one, do not expect 
it ever to be established that the welfare 
of any such community movement nec- 
essarily involves the weakening of the 
church. 

Automobile outlawry and lawlessness 
are now more serious, I believe, than they 
are to be hereafter. It is absurd to ex- 
pect a great new social agency to come 
into use without abuse. Almost invari- 
ably abuse is the concomitant of use. 

The same machine that hurries the 
surgeon to the bedside of the child with 
a broken foot will hurry the yeggman in 
his getaway from a hold-up. The boy 
who acts the pig in his home will not sud- 
denly become considerate of others when 
given absolute control of a vehicle swifter 
and heavier than the others on the street. 
Traffic squads are already making his 
control far from absolute in the more 
travelled thoroughfares. Within such 
limits it is to be expected that he and his 
highwayman associates will shortly be 
checked by some device that will stop all 
vehicular movement within a fixed limit 
on the sounding of an alarm. The car 
that persists in shooting ahead will thus 
be brought into clear view, while if the 
joy-rider or the thief stopped with the 
others ordinarily, he would only await 
capture. 

In the country the control must come 
by other methods. State constabulary is 
the means most often urged. What the 
“Mounted” do in Canada and the State 
police in New York and Pennsylvania, it 
is argued, can be done on a larger scale 
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for the making safe of our country 
roads. 

Present systems, headed by sheriffs and 
manned by constables, are for practical 
uses of patrol, non-existent. The plain 
truth is that on this continent there are 
only small areas in which the rural high- 
ways are not totally undefended against 
wrong-doers. 

When the new defense is provided, as 
surely it will be, perhaps it may modify 
one of the new problems of education 
produced by the automobile. In an older 
day it was feasible for the college authori- 
ties to keep some sort of watch over their 
students. Now a boy at school in Con- 
necticut can motor to New York City 
and back between his last lecture of one 
day and his first class of the next. 

What are campus regulations to stu- 
dents who have the range of an extra- 
campus radius of one hundred miles? 
Assuredly the best answer will be the 
development of a motive in the life of 
the student that will keep him safe wher- 
ever he is. But while we wait for that ap- 
proach to undergraduate perfection, there 
will be a value no male parent will ques- 
tion in the student’s realization that the 
automobile thoroughfares around the 
campus are patrolled sensibly and suf- 
ficiently. Longer motor journeys will 
hasten the day of such control. 

Bus lines are reporting to our village 
squares with little or no preliminary an- 
nouncement. They make about the same 
time as accommodation trains, they travel 
more direct routes, they traverse a land- 
scape unspoiled by cuts and fills and 
tracks, and they deliver us if not at our 
exact destinations into the very heart of 
town rather than at railway-stations away 
from the heart of town. 

Electric interurbans are holding their 
own against the new competition some- 
what better than the steam roads; but 
not invariably, and not on many routes 


with success to warrant hope of any im- 
minent extensions. 

General touring by motor-car has, of 
course, only begun. It must be expected 
to double and quadruple within a few 
seasons. Its increase will include a series 
of social changes of the greatest interest 
to those who love the picturesque. 

Most of our municipalities will have 
auto camp3 by to-morrow. The wayside 
inn is even now being restored to its 
prominence of stage-coach days. Those 
who have seen the blackboards in front 
of farmhouses may share my expectation 
of an important if not a radical short- 
circuiting of present methods in market- 
ing farm produce. 

Best of all and most important of all, 
we shall steady down as a people more 
and more out of our rushing from place 
to place and come inevitably nearer, I 
think, to an appreciation of the beauty of 
the countryside. 

The really good roads for the present 
are only the more heavily travelled ar- 
terial thoroughfares, largely paved, and 
so filled with cars that driving from Bos- 
ton to New York, or Cleveland to Chi- 
cago, is almost a citified experience. Even 
so, there are thrills of beauty long to re- 
member in each of those journeys, thrills 
not to be found in my abundant acquain- 
tance with the railroad routes between the 
same points. 

Roads are improving farther from those 
busy streets. Touring-cars are improv- 
ing likewise. One need not move around 
like a farm-hand on a load of hay, almost 
swamped by bulgy equipment. Com- 
pact outfits, touring vehicles as ingenious- 
ly designed as yachts, hotels cleanly kept 
and courteously managed, all promise a 
freer movement of the people to every in- 
teresting section of the country. In that 
freer movement the automobile will justify 
itself most of all, I believe, as an agent of 
wholesome sociability in our modern life. 
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The Depths of the Universe 


BY GEORGE 


ELLERY HALE 


Director of the Mount Wilson Observatory of the Carnegie Institution of Washington; 
) g g , 
Author of “ The New Heavens,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


“Below lay stretched the boundless universe! 

There, far as the remotest line 

That limits swift imagination’s flight, 

Unending orbs mingled in mazy motion, 
Immutably fulfilling 
Eternal Nature’s law. 
Above, below, around, 
The circling systems formed 
A wilderness of harmony— 
Each with undeviating aim 

In eloquent silence through the depths of space 
Pursued its wondrous way.” 
—SHELLEY, ‘The Demon of the World.” 


N the night of the 7th of January, 
in the year 1610, Galileo first di- 
rected: his 


reveal the successive steps of his great 
discovery are among the chief documents 
that mark the turning-point from medi- 
eval to modern thought. 

Jupiter was shown by the telescope to 
be accompanied by three unknown stars, 
two to the east and one to the west. The 
mere detection of unfamiliar fixed stars 
no longer surprised Galileo, as his tele- 
scopes had multiplied such objects a hun- 
dredfold. But their arrangement in a 
nearly straight line, parallel to the ecliptic, 
struck his attention. The next evening, 
chancing to look 





telescope toward 
Jupiter. In do- 
ing so he literally 
took his life in his 
hands. Ten 
years earlier Gi- 
ordano Bruno, 
disciple and pub- 
lic expositor of 
Copernicus, had 
been burned at 
the stake- in 
Rome. The 
agents of the In- 
quisition, with 
unrelaxed vigi- 
lance, still watch- 
ed eagerly for 
new victims 
among those who 
ventured to ques- 
tion their doc- 
trines. Galileo 
had already 
taught the Co- 
pernican theory ; 
he was now about 
to demonstrate it 
beyond room for 





doubt. The Tig. 1. Two of Galileo’s telescopes, preserved in 
the Tribuna di Galileo at Florence. 


pages from his 
note-book which 
Vor. LXXI.—44 





A broken object-glass, with which the four satellites of Jupiter 
were discovered, is mounted in the centre of the ivory frame. 


at Jupiter again, 
he was astonish- 
ed to find that 
the three stars, 
still in a straight 
line, were all to 
the west of the 
planet. Thisim- 
pressed him 
deeply, as the 
motion of Jupi- 
ter, at that time 
retrograde in- 
stead of direct, 
should have pro- 
duced an ap- 
parent displace- 
ment of fixed 
objects in the op- 
posite direction. 
The next night, 
much to his dis- 
gust, the heavens 
were covered by 
clouds. On Janu- 
ary 10 only two 
stars were seen, 
both to the east 
of the planet. 
The third, he sus- 
pected, might be 
concealed by its 
689 
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Fig. 2. Page from Galileo’s note-book, recording his first observations of the satellites of Jupiter. 


disk. Then the truth, of which some 
glimmerings had perhaps reached him be- 
fore, slowly began todawn. Jupiter’s own 
motion could not account for such dis- 
placements of his companions. These 
must be smaller planets circulating about 
him! Thus, Jupiter would resemble the 
sun of Copernicus, set in the centre of a 
miniature solar system. Here was a new 
and splendid conception, but observation 
alone must decide. 

Thus for sixty-six nights, as the original! 
manuscript pages still show, Galileo pur- 
sued his study of the system of Jupiter. 
On the 13th of January, he saw four com- 
panion stars, visible again the next night. 
The true significance of his observations 
then appeared: 

“Tt is now,”’ he says in conclusion, “‘ not 
simply a case of one body (the moon) 
revolving around another body (the 
earth), while the two together make a 
revolution around the sun, as the Coperni- 
690 


can doctrine teaches; but we have the 
case of four bodies or moons revolving 
round the planet Jupiter, as the moon 
does round the earth, while they all with 
Jupiter perform a grand revolution round 
the sun in a dozen years.” 

The striking appearance of this minia- 
ture solar system, soon supported by Gali- 
leo’s discovery of the changing phases of 
Venus, broke down the opponents of Co- 
pernicus and gradually led to the ac- 
ceptance of his theory. Thinking men 
were forced to admit that the sun, not the 
earth, lies at the centre of our system. 
But the church, stiffened in its oppo- 
sition, condemned and placed on the 
Index “this false Pythagorean doctrine, 
contrary to holy Scripture, of the mobility 
of the earth and the immobility of the 
sun, taught by Nicolas Copernicus’— 
and in 1633, under threat of torture, Ga- 
lileo, old and broken, was forced to retract 
his teachings. 
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Fortunately for human progress, no 
law of man can overthrow the truths of 
nature, though the history of the Middle 
Ages shows that their acceptance can be 
retarded for centuries. The contribution 
of Galileo was not merely an intellectual 
feat, a delight to the cognoscenli: it was 
literally a revolution in human thought. 
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read Aristotle’s writings from end to end 
many times, and I can assure you I have 
nowhere found anything similar to what 
vou describe. Go, my son, and tran- 
quillize yourself; be assured that what 
you take for spots on the sun are the faults 
of vour glasses or of your eyes.” Writing 
to Prince Cesi in 1612, Galileo said: “I 








Fig. 3. Milton visiting the Blind Galileo. 


Painted by Tito-Lessi. 


MEDLEVAL MINDS 

When Copernicus, years before Gali- 
leo’s discovery, presented his arguments 
against the geocentric system, they were 
received with universal scorn. Church 
and school men were wedded to the past, 
and Oxford had decreed that ‘“ Masters 
and Bachelors who did not follow Aris- 
totle faithfully were liable to a fine of five 
shillings for every point of divergence, 
and for every fault committed against the 
logic of the Organon.”’ When Scheiner, 
the rival of Galileo, informed the provin- 
cial of his order of his observation of sun- 
spots, this worthy remarked: “I have 


suspect that this new discovery (of sun- 
spots) will be the signal for the funeral, 
or rather for the last judgment of the 
pseudo-philosophy—the funereal signals 
having already been shown in the moon, 
the Medicean stars (Jupiter’s satellites), 
Saturn, and Venus. And I expect now 
to see the peripatetics put forth some 
grand effort to maintain the immutabil- 
ity of the heavens!” * 

True to his words, he was bitterly at- 
tacked on all sides, and soon afterward 
denounced by the Holy Inquisition. 

* For the above and other pertinent illustrations of medi- 


eval methods see Fahie’s interesting “Galileo, His Life and 
and Work.” 
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It would be interesting and profitable 
to recall the extraordinary characteristics 
of the medieval mind, which tested 
everything new by a comparison of an- 
cient texts, and refused to appeal to the 
simple and direct proof of observation or 
experiment. In rescuing the world from 
this deplorable state Galileo initiated the 
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fact, he required the entire stellar universe 
to revolve around the earth—a demand 
which even to the cardinals of the In- 
quisition might have seemed preposterous 
if viewed in the light of a little knowledge 
and a little réason. But their minds were 
closed, and no conclusions of science could 
penetrate them. 
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Fig. 4. 
universe. 
southern heavens. 
entire sky. 


development of modern science and stim- 
ulated the discoveries of the explorers 
and investigators of the Renaissance. 
Once more, as in the early Greek period 
and again in the Alexandrian School, as- 
tronomy led the way, and by its great 
discoveries encouraged research in all 
other branches of science. 

Copernicus was not the first to assert 
the heliocentric hypothesis. Aristarchus 
of Samos, about 250 B. C., maintained the 
central position of the sun and, like Gali- 
leo, was therefore accused of impiety. 
Thus man has insisted on personal su- 
premacy from the earliest times. To en- 
force the central and controlling position 
of the earth, he did not hesitate to make 
the sun and planets subsidiary to it. In 


Sir William Herschel’s 18-inch telescope, with which he made his studies of the structure of the 
Shown at the Cape of Good Hope, where Sir John Herschel extended his father’s work to the 
He estimated that this telescope would show about five and one-half million stars in the 


THE DISTANCE OF THE STARS 

Up to this time, indeed until the clos- 
ing years of the eighteenth century, the 
problem of the stellar universe had never 
been attacked. However, as we have 
shown elsewhere,* the telescope had 
steadily grown in aperture and power, 
until Herschel, with his 18-inch reflector, 
could count in both hemispheres some 
five or six million stars. By his method 
of star gauging he endeavored to deter- 
mine the structure of the sidereal system, 
and actually succeeded in reaching a fair 
conception of its flattened or watch- 
shaped form. But try as he might, he 
was utterly unable to measure the dis- 
tance of even the nearest of the stars. 

*“The New Heavens,” 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922. 
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The place of the sun is indicated not far from the centre. 


Herschel’s cross-section of the stellar universe. 


Fig. 5. 
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The one obvious method of measuring 
stellar distances, when tested with in- 
adequate instruments, had invariably 
failed. Indeed, if the annual parallax 
of the stars could have been detected 
at the time of Ptolemy, the fiction 
of an immovable earth, with sun, 
planets, and stars revolving around 
it, might not have dominated human 
thought for more than two thousand 
years. 

Sit before a window, fix your atten- 
tion on some speck on the glass, and 
mark its position against a building 
on the opposite side of the street. 
Then move your head to the right or 
left, parallel to the glass, and note the 
displacement of the speck on the op- 
posite building. Step farther away 
from the window, and repeat the proc- 
ess. The displacement of the speck 
becomes smaller. Thus at a sufficient 
distance from the window the speck 
would appear fixed, even when seen 
from two points a considerable dis- 
tance apart. 

Substitute a star for the speck on 
the glass, and imagine it viewed 
against a background of very distant 
stars from two points 186,000,000 
miles apart—the diameter of the 
earth’s orbit. It is plain that the 
star must be very remote if it shows 
no shift when observed from the ends 
of such an enormous base-line. But 
up to the time of Bessel, even with 
the aid of the most powerful tele- 
scopes and the best devices for mea- 
surement, no shift of any star’s posi- 
tion could be thus detected. 

Herschel himself used his utmost 
efforts to apply this method. In his 
sweeps of the heavens he had cata- 
logued many very close pairs of stars, 
in some of which one member ap- 
peared much brighier than the other. 
Assuming the faintness of the lesser 
star to be caused by its much greater 
distance, he tried to detect the paral- 
lax of the brighter one by careful mi- 
crometric measures, made six months 
apart, of its distance from its faint 
companion. No evidence of a semi- 
annual shift was detected, but an 
important advance nevertheless re- 
sulted. For Herschel found that in 








Fig. 6. Barnard’s photograph of great star clouds in the constellation of the shield (Scutum). 


The cluster Messier 11 is just above the middle of the picture. 


many of these pairs one star was appar- 
ently revolving about the other. Thus 
were discovered those extraordinary sys- 
tems, in which two stars, comparable with 
the sun in diameter and sometimes sur- 
passing it, revolve about their common 
centre of gravity. Millions of such stellar 
pairs exist, differing greatly from our solar 
system, in which the sun is the one lumi- 
nous and all-dominating body, incompar- 
ably greater than the many planets, which 
revolve about him like little satellites. 


HERSCHEL’S EXPEDIENT 
Determined as he was to discover the 


structure of the universe, and unable, be- 
cause of their remoteness, to measure the 
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distances of the stars directly, Herschel 
was forced to adopt a different expedient. 
Consider some brilliant star, such as Vega. 
Its brightness to the eye must depend upon 
two things: the total amount of light it 
radiates (its absolute brightness) and its 
distance from the earth. Imagine Vega to 
retreat into space, until it reaches a point 
ten times its present distance from us. In- 
stead of appearing as one of the brightest 
stars of the heavens, it would then be 
barely visible to the naked eye. Suppose 
it to move still farther away, where it 
could be followed only with a telescope. 
At goo times its present distance, accord- 
ing to Herschel’s estimate, it could still be 
seen with his most powerful instrument. 
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Thus if all the stars were of the same 
absolute brightness, their relative dis- 
tances could be determined by measuring 
their apparent brightness. We now know 
that stars differ enormously in size and in 
brightness, and Herschel himself did not 
assume them to be all alike. What he did 
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the Milky Way over goo times the aver- 
age distance of a first-magnitude star, and 
less than one-fifth of this distance in the 


- direction at right-angles. But he had no 


means of determining the average dis- 
tance of a first-magnitude star. In fact, 
so great is the variation in absolute stellar 





Fig. 7. Lunar craters Archimedes, Aristillus, and Autolycus. 
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As the scale indicates, the diameter of Archimedes is about fifty miles. The sun is on the right. so that the 


crater walls and mountain peaks 


assume was that by dealing with very 
large numbers of stars, using averages for 
hundreds or thousands instead of single 
values, his results would come close to the 
truth. And in this he was not far wrong. 
His picture of the stellar universe, based 
upon soundings made in every direction, 
is not very different from that of the pres- 
ent day, though he was, of course, unable 
to penetrate into the remote depths since 
rendered accessible by great modern tele- 
scopes and the photographic plate. He 
concluded that our stellar system is like 
a flattened or watch-shaped disk, extend- 
ing in the direction of the star clouds of 


cast black shadows to the left. 


brightness that‘certain very faint stars 
are actually much nearer than some of the 
brightest ones. 

This became evident in 1838 when Bes- 
sel finally succeeded, by the most refined 
instrumental means then available, in 
measuring the parallax of the star called 
61 Cygni, which is barely visible to the 
naked eye. Its displacement, when ob- 
served from opposite ends of the earth’s 
orbit, is four-tenths of a second of are- 
the diameter of a one-inch ball at a dis- 
tance of eight miles. This means that 61 
Cygni is about 40,000,000,000 miles from 
the earth, and affords a first glimpse of the 
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enormous scale of the stellar universe. 
For this is one of the nearest of the stars. 


SCALE OF THE UNIVERSE 


In the light of this result and of late 
measures of stellar parallaxes, let us see 
where we stand in our survey of the uni- 
verse. We must first form some concep- 
tion of scale if we are to appreciate in any 
degree the stupendous distances involved. 


DEPTHS OF THE UNIVERSE 





tance from the earth to the sun, 93,000,- 
coo miles. Neptune, at the outermost 
limit of the solar system, is 2,800,000,000 
miles from the sun. But the moment we 
pass to the stars no ordinary unit of 
measurement is large enough for satis- 
factory use. 

We therefore substitute the light-year, 
nearly six million million miles. Light 
travelling at the rate of 186,000 miles per 
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Fig. 8. Great sun-spot 


The comparative size of the earth 


Even the earth seems a fairly large body, 
when we remember that its entire surface 
has not yet been explored, and reflect, for 
example, on our impression of the remote- 
ness and peril of expeditions seeking the 
Pole. Yet its diameter is only 8,000 
miles. Place the earth beside the sun, 
which is more than roo times greater in 
diameter, and it becomes a very insignif- 
icant object, much smaller than the larger 
sun-spots or the enormous flames of glow- 
ing gas that rise from the sun’s surface. 
The mile is still a practicable unit of 
measurement, however, and we may even 
retain it in describing the great dis- 





group, February 8, 1917. 


is shown by the disk in the corner. 


second would pass around the earth in 
less than an eighth of a second, it reaches 
us from the moon, our nearest celestial 
neighbor, in 1.2 seconds, and in about 8 
minutes from the sun. Alpha Centauri, 
the nearest of the stars, is 4% light-years 
distant. Sirius, 26 times as bright as the 
sun, is 8.7 light-years away. Only four 
stars, in fact, are known to be less than 
ro light-years from us. Procyon’s dis- 
tance is 11 light-years, while that of Al- 
tair is about 15 light-years. Vega and 
Arcturus, each about 60 times as bright 
as the sun, are about 30 light-years away. 
The spectroscopic binary star Capella, 
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each of whose components is about 100 
times as bright as the sun, is 54 light-years 
distant. Rigel, about 13,000 times as 
bright as the sun, is almost 500 light- 
years from the earth. The well-known 
cluster of the Hyades is at a distance of 
about 130 light-years, while the Pleiades, 
a cluster of from 300 to 500 stars, over 30 
light-years in diameter, is about 325 light- 
years away from us. The group of blue 
stars in Orion is nearly twice as remote 
(600 light-years). Thus we may begin to 
appreciate the meaning of Herschel’s ex- 
pression that the telescope penetrates into 
time as well as into space. When a new 


star suddenly blazes out in the Milky 
Way, and passes rapidly through its 





The Pleiades. 


e earth of this well-known cluster of stars, enmeshed in nebulosity, is about 325 light-years. 





changes of light, we are watching events 
that transpired hundreds of years ago. 
In fact, we sometimes see a star long after 
it has ceased to shine. 


SPACE PENETRATING POWER 

But great as these distances are, the 
objects thus far mentioned must actually 
be looked upon as our near neighbors in 
space. Beyond them the stars stretch 
away in countless numbers and decreas- 
ing apparent brightness into enormously 
greater depths. As our telescopes in- 
crease in size we penetrate farther and 
farther into these remote depths, and thus 
bring to view hundreds of millions of stars 
beyond the range of previous instruments. 
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Fig. . Star field in Auriga 


ne star appears, though the exposure was sufficient to show sta 
to the ninth magnitude. 


Fig. 1r. Star field in Auriga. 


xposure was long enough to show stars to the twelfth magnitude, 
beyond the limit of Galileo’s telescopes. 


Fig. 12: Star field in Auriga. 


Showing stars to the fifteenth magnitude, the limit of Herschel’s 
18-inch telescope. 


Look, for example, at the 
region in Auriga illustrated 
in Fig. 10. The brightest 
star shown is of magnitude 
3.3, and is thus visible to the 
naked eye. No other star 
appears, though the ex- 
posure was long enough to 
include stars of the ninth 
magnitude. The next step 
(Fig. 11) takes us to the 
twelfth magnitude, beyond 
the limit of Galileo’s tele- 
scopes. Fig. 12 includes all 
of the stars within the reach 
of Herschel’s 18-inch reflect- 
or, which attained the fif- 
teenth magnitude. The 
next photograph (Fig. 13) 
includes much fainter stars, 
while Fig. 14 shows stars 
down to the eighteenth mag- 
nitude. All of these pictures 
were taken by Seares with 
the 60-inch reflector on 
Mount Wilson, with increas- 
ing exposure times. A long 
exposure with the 1oo-inch 
telescope would show many 
more stars in the same re- 
gion. Over the whole sky the 
60-inch would probably re- 
cord more than 1,000,000,000 
stars, while the 100-inch 
should add fully 500,000,000 
more.* 

The method of trigono- 
metric parallaxes, which 
measures a star’s displace- 
ment as seen from opposite 
ends of the earth’s orbit, is 
limited in its application to 
the nearer stars. This is be- 
cause the angular displace- 
ment of stars more than a 
few hundred light-years dis- 
tant is too minute for mea- 
surement, even with all the 
exquisite refinement of the 

* The larger size of the images of the 
brighter stars on photographs made with 
increased exposures is due to a purely 
photographic effect, and has no relation 
ship to the true diameter of the star 
The circle in Fig. 12 results from reflection 
of the light from the back of the plate 
The straight lines, like rays, that project 
from the largest images are diffraction 
effects caused by the metal bars that 


support the small mirror at the upper 
end of the telescope tube, 
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latest instrumental and photographic 
methods. In penetrating greater depths 
of space we must have recourse to still 
more powerful means, which fortunately 
have recently been discovered and applied. 
Consider the bright star Sirius, and 
call its distance unity. If 
it were moved to distance 
2, its apparent brightness, 
which decreases as the 
square of the distance, would 
be one-fourth. At dis- 
tance 4, it would be one- 
sixteenth; at distance 8, one 
sixty-fourth, etc. If, then, 
we knew the absolute or in- 
trinsic brightness of a star, 
i. e., the brightness it would 
have at unit distance, its 
easily measured apparent 
brightness would give us at 
once a measure of its actual 
distance. 
But how are we to deter- 
mine its absolute bright- 
ness? This apparently in- 
yielded toa 
vigorous attack, which has greatly ex- 
tended our means of sounding space. By 
the new method of Doctor Walter S. 
Adams it has become possible to deter- 
mine the distance of a star of 
known apparent brightness 
from simple estimates of the 
relative intensities of certain 
lines in its spectrum. 


soluble problem has recently 


SPECTROSCOPIC MEASURES OF 
STELLAR DISTANCE 


Strontium chloride, when 
placed in the blue flame of a 
Bunsen gas-burner, colors it 
a brilliant crimson—the ef- 
fect of a strong line in the red 
part of its spectrum. This 
line, with several others of 
smaller intensity, can be seen 
with an ordinary one-prism 
spectroscope. These radia- 
tions are characteristic of the 
strontium atom, which re- 
cent investigations have shown to be com- 
posed of thirty-eight electrons, presuma- 
bly rotating about a positively charged 
central nucleus. 

We can change this spectrum very de- 
cidedly, however, by placing some stron- 
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tium chloride in an electric spark, which 
ionizes the vapor. This means that the 
intense electric discharge tears away one 
of the electrons circling about the nucleus 
of the atom, leaving a positively charged 
system minus one negative electron. In- 


Fig. 


Showing stars to the seventeenth magnitude. 


Star field in Auriga. 


tense heat is also competent to produce 
this disruption of the strontium atom and 
to give rise to certain lines in the spectrum 
that are weak or wholly absent at low 
temperatures. Two of these “enhanced” 


Fig. 14. Star field in Auriga. 


Showing stars to the eighteenth magnitude, 


lines, in the blue part of the spectrum, 
known to spectroscopists as A4077 and 
4215, when contrasted with a line of 
calcium (4254), which is strongest at low 
temperatures, are able to give us an ex- 
traordinary amount of information re- 











ig. 15. The 60-inch reflecting telescope of the Mount Wilson Observatory. 


In this arrangement of the instrument the light from the star under observation, after falling on the 60-inch con- 
cave mirror at the lower end of the tube, is reflected back to the smaller convex mirror near the upper end. This returns 
the narrowing cone of light to a plane mirror at the intersection of the declination and polar axes, which reflects it upward 


to the focal point at the side of the tube. 


Here it passes through the narrow slit of the spectrograph, then through a col- 


jinating lens and two prisms and finally through the camera lens to the photographic plate, where an image of the star's 
spectrum is recorded. The task of the observer is to watch the slit through a small auxiliary telescope throughout the ex 
posure, and to move the large telescope slightly from time to time by an electric motor, in case the driving-clock fails to 


maintain the star’s image exactly on the slit. 


garding the absolute brightness, and 
hence the distance of the stars. These 
lines are mentioned merely as typical ex- 
amples of the two great groups of en- 
hanced and low-temperature lines, which 
are exhibited by many different elements 
in varying degrees of intensity in the 
various stages of stellar life. 

Stellar spectra are photographed on 
Mount Wilson with the aid of the 60-inch 
and 1oo-inch reflecting telescopes. A 
spectroscope arranged for photography is 
mounted at the focus of the telescope, and 
the image of any desired star is brought 
to the slit by moving the telescope with 
electric motors. When exactly on the 
slit, through which its light passes for 
analysis by one, two, or three prisms, the 
star is held in position by the driving- 
clock of the telescope. The observer con- 
stantly watches the star on the slit so as 
to correct any wandering of the image 
70° 


by means of a motor, which slightly ac- 
celerates or retards the driving rate of 


the clock. The exposure varies from a 
few minutes for the brighter stars to sev- 
eral hours for very faint ones. In this 
way the spectra of thousands of stars, 
down to the limit of visibility of Her- 
schel’s telescope, are photographed one 
by one for study. 

While examining these plates Adams 
and his associates on Mount Wilson have 
given special attention to certain lines 
because of their changes of intensity in 
the hotter and cooler regions of the sun, 
and their corresponding behavior in 
laboratory experiments. The distance of 
some of the stars in which such lines were 
observed had been determined by the 
method of trigonometric parallaxes, and 
consequently their absolute or intrinsic 
brightness was known. It soon appeared 
that in stars of great intrinsic brightness 
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ABSOLUTE MAGNITUDE 


Curves used by Adams for determining the absolute magnitudes 
and the distances of the stars 


The curves are made once 

solute magnitudes of the 

the brighter component 
these pairs are learne 


corresponding stars 


from the spectra shown in Fig. 17 


some lines are exceptionally strong while 
others are weak. In certain of these, for 
example, the “enhanced” or spark lines 
of strontium are very strong, while the 
calcium line 44254 is weak. In intrinsi- 
cally faint stars the reverse is true—the 
calcium line is stronger than the stron- 
tium lines. It thus became possible, in 
fact, to determine a definite numerical 
relationship between the intrinsic bright- 
ness of a star and the relative strength of 
these lines. Turning, then, toa star of un- 
known distance, a simple estimate of the 
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Fig. 17 


Note the relative intensities 
and hence 


in each star of the lines indicated by arrows. 
the distance of the 


for all by plotting the relative intensities of certain pairs of lines against the known ab- 
[he arrows indicate how the absolute magnitudes of Arcturus and 
of the double star 70 Ophiuchi are gi i f 


ven by the curves when the relative intensities of the lines 


relative intensity of the calcium line and 
one of the strontium lines then gives 
a measure of its absolute magnitude. 
Knowing its apparent brightness, its dis- 
tance at once follows. 

The ease and quickness of application 
of this method render it very advanta- 
geous in studies of the structure of the 
universe. Unlike the trigonometric meth- 
od, its use is not restricted to the nearer 
stars. It may thus carry our sounding- 
line deep into space, where distances are 
reckoned in thousands of light-years. 
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Spectra of 70 Ophiuchi and Arcturus, between comparison spectra of iron 


These give the absolute magnitude 
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Fig. 18. Globular star cluster N. G. C. 


Shapley finds its distance to be about 220,000 light-years. 


Prior to 1900 only sixty precise measures 
of stellar distance had been made by the 
laborious methods, for the most part 
visual, applied up to that time. The work 
of Schlesinger with the 40-inch Yerkes 
telescope initiated an American school of 
parallax measurers, whose 
efficient use of photographic 
methods added new and more 
precise determinations at 
such a rapid rate that the 
total number of trigonomet- 
ric parallaxes is now about 
1,400. In 1915 Adams and 
his associates began system- 
atic application with the 60- 
inch telescope of his spec- 
troscopic method, which was 
subsequently extended to the 
100-inch telescope and has al- 
ready yielded over 2,000 de- 
terminations of stellar dis- 
tance. Ina later article some 
of the important conclusions 
based on these new results 
will be described. They not 
only prove decisively the ex- 
istence of dwarf and giant 
stars, but also throw a flood of 
light on the structure and evo- 
lution of the stellar universe. 
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STAR CLUSTERS 


Another method of mea- 
suring distances has been used 
by Doctor Harlow Shapley in 
his extensive investigation at 
Mount Wilson of globular 
star clusters. The constella- 
tion of Orion is one of the 
most beautiful of celestial ob- 
jects, both to the naked eye 
and under closer scrutiny in 
the telescope. The brilliant 
stars that outline the figure 
of the giant hunter and mark 
his girdle are scattered over a 
vast expanse of sky, but all of 
them except Betelgeuse con- 
stitute a definite physical 
group, doubtless of common 
origin and still moving to- 
gether through space. This 
is an excellent example of an 
open star cluster, repeated in 
Ursa Major and again in the 
more condensed groups of the 
Hyades and the Pleiades, both of which 
are also true physical systems. 

This clustering tendency is widely il- 
lustrated among the stars. The simplest 
case of stellar grouping is that of the 
binaries, in which we observe two stars, 


Fig. 19. Globular star cluster Messier 70. 


Shapley finds its distance to be about 85,000 light-years, 
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frequently larger than the sun, revolving 
about their common centre of gravity. 
Thousands of such double stars have been 
found, in some cases accompanied by a 
third member. Groups of this kind differ 
materially from open clusters of the 
Orion type, where the widely separated 
members do not revolve 
about a common centre, but 
move in nearly parallel lines 
through space. But the 
most striking of all stellar 
systems are the great glob- 
ular clusters which have 
been used by Shapley for a 
study of the dimensions of 
the stellar universe. Only 
about eighty or ninety of 
these highly condensed clus- 
ters are known, and the 
problem of determining their 
distances and dimensions is 
of fundamental impor- 
tance. 

Several years ago, in an 
examination at the Harvard 
observatory of photographs 
of the small Magellanic 
Cloud, the late Miss Lea- 
vitt gave special attention to 
certain stars of the Cepheid 
class, which fluctuate in 
brightness in regular periods 


ranging from 1.25 to 127 
days. By comparing the 


average apparent brightness 
of each star with its period 
of variation, she detected a 
definite relationship between 
the two. Thus, if in any 
star of this class only the 
period were known, its 
average brightness could be 
accurately predicted. As all of the stars 
in the Magellanic Cloud are at essen- 
tially the same distance from the earth, 
the differences in their apparent bright- 
ness correspond to differences in abso- 
lute or intrinsic brightness. Thus this 
simple method, if it holds strictly for 
all variables of the Cepheid class, should 
provide a means of determining the abso- 
lute brightness of such a star, however re- 
mote, from the length of its period. As 
we have already seen in Adams’s spec- 
troscopic method, as soon as we know 
the absolute brightness of a star a knowl- 


Fig 
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Shapley finds the distance of this cluster to be 36,000 light-years 
basis over 35.000 of its stars are as bright as the sun, while the three stars 
in the small circles are one hundred times as bright 
short line at the centre is four and one-third light-years, and the diameter 
of the large circle is ten million times the distance from the earth to the 
sun or 160 light-years 
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edge of its-apparent brightness gives us 
its distance. 


DISTANCE OF GLOBULAR CLUSTERS 


By this means, and also by other meth- 
ods, Shapley determined the distances of 
all globular clusters photographed with 





20. Great globular star cluster in Hercules 


On this 


The length of the 


the 60-inch and too-inch telescopes. 
With long exposures these instruments 
show them to be composed of many thou- 
sands of stars, grouped in globular form. 
The great cluster in Hercules, for ex- 
ample, contains fully 35,000 stars as 
bright as the sun, and some of these are 
more than a thousand times brighter. 
Among them are many Cepheid varia- 
bles, and by observing their periods and 
their apparent brightness, their absolute 
brightness and hence their distance has 
been found. This reaches the immense 
figure of 36,000 light-years, 
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If this measure is correct, and there is 
much independent evidence to support it, 
we take a tremendous leap into space and 
time when we reach out to this cluster. We 
have seen that light travelling at the rate 
of 186,000 miles per second requires 1.2 
seconds to reach us from the moon, 8 min- 
utes to come from the sun, and 4 % years to 
cross the space between us and the nearest 
star. Our views of such objects are thus 
contemporaneous, or nearly so: we see 
them as they are now or as they were with- 
ina few years. But the Hercules cluster is 
in another class. The light that left it 
36,000 years ago, travelling at the rate of 
nearly six million million miles per year, 
has only just reached us. Thus, we cannot 
say how the cluster appears to-day, or 
whether it has existed at all since the dawn 
of our civilization. There is every reason 
to believe, however, that if we could see 
the present cluster—as astronomers will 
see it 36,000 years hence—it would appear 
essentially as it does in our photographs of 
its remote past. For 36,000 years is as a 
day in the cycles of the universe, where 
millions of years bring little change. 

Look at the cluster as shown in Fig. 
20. 


All of the stars that appear in this 
picture, as already remarked, are brighter 


than the sun. The immense size of the 
cluster is indicated by the short horizontal 
line drawn on the centre of the image, which 
represents the distance from the earth to 
a Centauri— 4% light-years. The diam- 
eter of the large circle is 10,000,000 times 
the distance from the earth to the sun, or 
160 light-years. The total diameter of 
the cluster, which extends far beyond this 
circle, is more than 350 light-years. 

This enormous star system, according 
to Shapley, is the nearest of the globular 
clusters. One of these lies at a distance 
greater than 200,000 light-years, and be- 
yond this may be others still more remote. 
They appear to be isolated systems, not 
closely associated with the stars, but 
nevertheless so distributed that they be- 
long to the great stellar universe repre- 
sented by the Galaxy. The distance of 
the Hercules cluster is about the same as 
that of the star clouds of the Milky Way re- 
cently measured by Seares. These mea- 
sures relate to stars down to the fifteenth 
magnitude, but many of the fainter stars 
must be much more distant, perhaps as 
remote as the farthest globular cluster. 
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THE UNIVERSE 
SIZE OF THE GALACTIC SYSTEM 


Thus we may think of the galactic 
system as a flattened disk or watch-shaped 
aggregation of stars, having a diameter of 
perhaps 300,000 light-years, with the sun 
at a very considerable distance from the 
centre. The thickness of the disk is about 
one-eighth of the diameter, or 37,500 light- 
years. These great dimensions have been 
denied by Curtis, who argues in favor of 
a galactic system about one-tenth as large. 
But more and more evidence is accumu- 
lating in favor of the larger conception of 
Shapley, which has already found wide 
acceptance among astronomers. 

The question at issue, it should be 
emphasized, is the size of the galactic 
system of stars to which the sun belongs. 
This includes all the stars within reach of 
observation, together with the planetary 
nebule and the irregular galactic nebule, 
both bright and dark. It does not neces- 
sarily include, however, the very remark- 
able spiral nebula, about a million of 
which can be photographed with the 
largest telescopes. The question has not 
yet been settled whether these are no 
farther from us than the more distant 
stars or whether they should be regarded 
as “island universes,” isolated in the 
depths of space and comparable in size 
with the galactic system. Curtis, who 
holds the latter view, estimates their dis- 
tance to range from 500,000 to 10,000,000 
light-years, while Shapley, van Maanen, 
and others believe them to be much nearer. 
Interesting arguments have been advanced 
on both sides, but these are too numerous 
to be included in the present article. 

The vast scale of the universe easily 
explains phenomena that were once ob- 
scure. Even the moderate distance of 
350 light-years causes a star like Antares, 
more than 400 times the sun in diameter, 
to shrink to a tiny point too small to be 
magnified by any telescope into a true disk. 
Thanks to Michelson’s interferometer, 
used with the roo-inch telescope, the diam- 
eter of Antares, and that of a few other 
stars have been measured by indirect 
means.* In this and other ways great mod- 
ern instruments have rapidly advanced 
our knowledge of the structure of the uni- 
verse and enabled us to sound its depths 
and to watch the evolution of the stars. 


* See “The New Heavens,”’ Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922. 
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ISS MINERVA sat 
bolt upright in bed. 
She had heard a noise. 
It was the creepy kind 
of noise that is associ- 
ated with burglars. 


Rana 
Every nerve and 


| M) 
RE e an 
muscle tense, she lis- 


tened again. The stealthy footsteps 
passed the porch and went along the path 
to the rear of the house. 

She threw aside the bedclothes, and 
slipping on stockings, slippers, and bath- 
robe, stole over to the chiffonier. There 
was no use in rousing Finnette. She had 
been working hard in the war-garden all 
day and needed her sleep. Besides, the 
old Frenchwoman under stress of emer- 





gency was apt to be more voluble than 


resourceful. Miss Minerva was not the 
timorous, swooning, scream-equipped 
spinster of a past generation. She lifted 
from the top drawer of the chiffonier 
something small and heavy which she 
stripped of its leather case. Then, clutch- 
ing it in one hand, she glided down the 
back steps. 

It was two o'clock and the air was 
heavy with the mysterious perfumes of 
night. The fragrance of orange - blos- 
soms and jasmine enveloped “ Goldacres”’ 
in an invisible mantle. She paused an 
instant on the lawn and listened again. 
Breakers beating against a distant bluff 
were the only sounds that broke the still- 
ness. From the Santa Barbara light- 
house far away came the intermittent 
gleam of the big revolving lamp. And 
then, all at once, those stealthy footfalls 
again near the garage. She remembered 
all at once that George, who had a room 
out there up-stairs and was the chauffeur 
and only other caretaker on the place, 
was hard of hearing. Like a telegraph- 
operator on duty his attention was set 
only to the call of his own signal. The 
starting of an automobile engine would 
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have roused him at once, but the unob- 
trusive footsteps of a burglar were for 
other ears. 

Miss Minerva followed the sound past 
the garage and out to where a row of 
rabbit-hutches lined the stone wall that 
separated ‘“‘Goldacres”’ from the neigh- 
boring estate. Pedigreed Belgian hares 
were not to be regarded contemptuously 
in war-times when all patriotic citizens 
eschew red meats, and every hare sold 
nets a neat sum for the Red Cross. Next 
to the old family plate Miss Minerva 
knew that Cousin Ada Mills valued those 
rabbits as her most precious possession. 
Not while she, Minerva Garrison, was on 
duty should the territory of the Belgians 
be invaded. 

There was no moon. Through the 
blackness she could see nothing and her 
defensive equipment did not include a 
spot-light. When the footsteps halted 
near the rabbit-hutches she halted too, 
and her voice rang out clear and authori- 
tative in the darkness: “Stop! I’ve got 
a gun and it’s pointed at you!” 

There was a moment of silence and 
then the sound of some one trying des- 
perately to scale the stone wall. A cu- 
rious exhilaration seized Miss Minerva. 
She felt herself master of a tense, dra- 
matic situation. It was not enough mere- 
ly to ward off an attack; the marauder 
must be discouraged from ever making 
another entrance. Pointing the revolver 
at a spot which she judged to be about 
three yards from the escaping thief, and 
aiming at the ground, she fired. 

There was a yell, a snapping of dry 
twigs, and the thud of a body on the soft 
earth. Exhilaration and calm authority 
forsook Miss Minerva. Without daring 
to approach the ghastly spot where her 
victim lay, she dropped her weapon and 
fled up the inside steps of the garage. 

“George!” she cried in agonized tones 
as she beat with both hands upon his 
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door, “George, get up—lI’ve killed a 
man !”’ 

A moment later the door was wrenched 
open from the inside and the chauffeur 
stumbled dazedly down-stairs armed 
with a spot-light and clothes-brush. In 
his eyes was a sort of awed admiration. 
Miss Minerva on her first night of oc- 
cupancy had given ‘“‘Goldacres” the only 
thrill that it had known during his five 
years of residence. He was not blood- 
thirsty by temperament but five vears of 
house-parties and golf tournaments and 
motor trips down to Los Angeles had 
paralyzed that hope of adventure which 
is the inalienable right of every male 
under thirty. Could it be possible, he 
asked himself now, that this attractive 
but conventional maiden lady from out of 
the East had murdered somebody? No, 
a broken leg was the best he might expect. 

But even this spectacle was denied him. 
For beside the ivy-covered stone wall 
there lay revealed in the circle of light a 
spotted setter dog. He was quite dead. 
As Miss Minerva knelt with relieved 


pity beside him, she rejoiced that his 


agony had been brief. George’s blasé 
eyes surveyed the victim with a gleam 
of genuine interest. “Gee!” he ejacu- 
lated, ‘some shot. He belongs on the 
next place. The Coulters brought him 
all the way from New York. He’s just 
like one of the family. Pedigreed stock. 
Everybody in this valley knows that dog.” 
A little cry escaped Miss Minerva. 
She had caught sight of the three lifeless 
and mutilated bodies of the largest-sized 
bunnies. “Look at that!” she com- 
manded. “Oh, to think that anything 
intrusted to my care should be butchered 
that way! I don’t care if he is a pedi- 
greed dog. He’s evidently been hanging 
around here all night, and he’d have had 
the whole hutch overturned next. He 
deserved to be killed. I’m glad I did it!” 
George didn’t get all of this, but he 
judged by the tears in the assassin’s eyes 
that she needed comforting. ‘Don’t be 
too cut up about it,’’ he soothed. “Be- 
in’ a lady, he can’t say much to you.” 
“Who are these Coulters?” 
“Why, he’s some kind of a scientist. 
Writes books on mathematics or some- 
thing.” 


“T don’t care if he does. This will teach 
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him a lesson about respecting other 
people’s property. Bury him, George”’ 
(her tone indicated that she meant the 
mathematician), “but leave these poor 
little bunnies where they are. If he 
comes over making inquiries in the morn- 
ing, I'll show them to him.” 

It was only when she was back in her 
own room, away from the admiring eyes 
of George, that Miss Minerva’s gallant 
independence collapsed and the taut 
nerves which she had come to “Gold- 
acres” to relax, claimed theirown. When 
at last she had dried her tears she lay 
sleepless, staring into the dark. The 
hours dragged toward dawn. From Santa 
Barbara came faintly the sound of the Old 
Mission bells calling the faithful to early 
mass. 

“Finnette,’’ she announced the next 
morning while the old servant and com- 
panion served her breakfast in the glass- 
enclosed porch off the dining-room, “1 
am not going into town much. I don’t 
care to have it generally known that 
Cousin Ada has a relative out here on 
her place. Her friends might feel that 
they ought to call and I can’t—I simply 
can’t see people yet.” 

Finnette nodded with silent under- 
standing. Once, in the days of her youth, 
when the brute whom she had called her 
husband mercifully died, she had suffered 
a nervous collapse, and so she knew that 
terror of chance encounters with strangers 
which only the nerve-racked can know. 
Now, with all the passion of her fiery old 
heart she longed to have Miss Minerva 
get what she termed “her chance.” At 
thirty, she admitted grudgingly to her- 
self, first youth is gone. It is gone even 
before that if one lives out the golden 
years in the sick-room first of a fretful 
mother and then as the sole companion 
of a complacently tyrannical father. But 
first youth is not, she had observed, an 
indispensable prerequisite for happy mar- 
riage, and never during all those recluse 
years of Miss Minerva’s youth had Fin- 
nette’s sharp eyes ceased their search for 
eligible suitors. Several times had her 
vigilance been rewarded, and then, just 
as the cruiser was nearing shore, Miss 
Minerva had hung out a “no landing” 
sign, and it had sought a more hospitable 
port. “And now it is that she is so used 
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to wavin’ ’em away,” the old woman had 
complained bitterly, “that she’s lost the 
knack—I’m afraid she’s lost the knack.” 

Just why the unhappily wed should be 
the most ardent advocates of niatrimony 
is a mystery which psychologists have 
never solved. But any unmarried man 
or woman who numbers such on the roll 
of friendship can bear testimony to the 
truth of this. Finnette, surveying now 
Miss Minerva’s slender little figure in 
crisp black-and-white mourning gown, 
surmounted by irregular curves of dark 
hair, ventured a suggestion. “It is 
pleasant at the beach. One does not 
need to——’ 

“Oh, no, I don’t care about going 
there,”’ her charge interrupted hurriedly. 
“There is something about the water, a 
restlessness, an incessant effort—’’ She 
wandered off toward the steps. “No, I 
shall stay on ‘Goldacres’ during the two 
months that Iam here. Why should any 
one ever want to leave such a place?” 

“Down under the old sycamore is a 
pleasant place then,” Finnette remarked. 
“T have never seen the nasturtiums grow- 
ing high up in the branches like down 
there, and the little bench 

“Ves, I mean to try it,” Miss Minerva 
answered, picking up a floppy garden hat 
with a wreath of dull-tinted chrysanthe- 
mums around the brim. 

But on her way down to the big syca- 
more she stopped at the garage, drawn 
thither by the morbid instinct of the mur- 
derer. George had gone into town on 
some household errands and would not 
be back until noon. The tragedy of the 
night had had a curious psychological 
effect upon Miss Minerva. From being 
rather indifferent to the existence of the 
Belgians, and coldly neutral concerning 
their ultimate end, she now found herself 
partisan to a violent degree. George had 
piled the victims of the massacre near the 
stone fence and Miss Minerva decided to 
obliterate the disaster from her memory 
by giving them decent burial. When she 
emerged from the tool-house with a sinis- 
ter-looking shovel she found a man in a 
hat as floppy as her own leaning over the 
wall watching her through the ivy-leaves. 

“Good morning, neighbor,” he said 
genially, and completely ignoring the sig- 
nificance of the shovel. 
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“Good morning,’ Miss Minerva an- 
swered in the lowered tone appropriate 
to bereavement. Her habitual reserve 
was intensified by cold indignation. She 
began to dig in eloquent silence. “If he 
has a grain of sense he’ll see that I don’t 
want him around and will go away,”’ she 
said to herself. 

Evidently he hadn’t, for he stayed and 
began peering inquisitively along her side 
of the fence. 

“ Are you looking for the fourth dimen- 
sion, Mr. Math-Man?” Miss Minerva 
inquired at last. 

“No,” he answered still genially, “I’m 
looking for Euclid.’”” There was a long 
silence and the pile of earth at the side of 
the grave grew steadily. “Why don’t 
you eat them instead ?”’ the intruder sug- 
gested at last. 

Miss Minerva made no reply. She had 
stopped digging and was wiping her 
heated forehead. Without the slightest 
warning the Math-Man leaped over the 
fence and appropriated the shovel. “Let 
me finish,” he commanded. “TI think it 
ought to be deeper.” 

Miss Minerva relinquished the shovel 
without protest. It was the least he 
could do to offer to bury them. 

“Oh, dig my grave both wide and deep, 
wide and deep,” he sang buoyantly, and 
laid the Belgians in a straight row down 
the trench. “You raise them for the 
market, don’t you?” he asked. 

“T’ll try to raise the rest of them for the 
market,” she replied with mild irony. 

“Well, if you’re doing that,” he went 
on pleasantly, “you'll have to do some 
clever advertising.” 

“My cousin, Mrs. Mills, keeps a card 
in the papers all the time,” she told him 
briefly. 

He waved aside the words with a touch 
of impatience. ‘Other people are raising 
Belgian hares to sell,” he informed her. 
“Did you see this ad?’’ He drove the 
shovel into the earth and drew a clipping 
from his pocket. She read it silently. 
For SALE! Belgian hares from the fa- 
mous Tracy Warren poultry farm. Fat, 
juicy, delicious. Hoovereats’em. Noth- 
ing beats ’em. Phone 127. 

Miss Minerva handed it back gravely. 
“Tt is a better ad than ours,” she ad- 
mitted. 
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“Oh, much better,” he commented. 
“When I finished reading this I yearned 
for the flesh of a Belgian.” 

“Help yourself,” she invited wickedly. 
“Those that you are burying are perfect- 
They were killed only last 


ly good. 
night.” 

He had finished the task now and was 
returning the shovel to the tool-house. 
“Tf he’d take off those owlish glasses he 
wouldn’t be bad-looking,’’ Miss Minerva 
decided. ‘Thank you very much,” she 
said when he came back. 

“Oh, don’t mention it,’’ the Math-Man 
responded, and added with cheerful tact- 
lessness, “‘I’ll be glad to do it for you any 
time.”” He vaulted over the fence with 
athletic grace. “If Euclid comes over, 
send him home, will you?” he called back. 

Miss Minerva was investigating the 
hutches. “If he wants to find out any- 
thing about that dog he’!l have to ask 
about him,” she explained to a black rab- 
bit who occupied cage D all by himself. 
She wandered down the line of wire 
hutches, all lettered and showing the 
number of inhabitants in chalk figures on 
the outside. ‘Fourteen in C,” she read. 
“Every hare has been numbered. How 
systematic George is!” 

It was that same evening that George 
came up to the house after dinner to an- 
nounce breathlessly to Miss Minerva that 
he had been accepted for the service and 
would leave early in the morning. “I 
have been tryin’ for a year to get in,” he 
explained, “but always my deafness has 
stood in the way. But I got a notice this 
afternoon. I’m goin’ with a bunch of 
mechanics for repair work. In the place 
where they’ve assigned us they say every- 
body gets deaf in a month anyway. I 
know you’re not the scared kind,” he 
finished, ‘so you won’t mind it havin’ 
me go.” 

He gave her careful instructions in the 
care of the Belgians, and the next morn- 
ing Miss Minerva filled the water-cans 
in each cage and replenished the feeding- 
bins from the barley sack in the tool- 
house. As an additional treat she stole 
from Finnette’s vegetable war-garden 
lettuce and cabbage leaves. By the time 
she finished this task the Belgians had 
completely won her heart. 

“Such dear, patient, innocent little 
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things!” she said to Finnette when the 
indefatigable old woman came out a few 
minutes later armed with a rake, a hoe, 
and other armament of the soldiers of the 
soil. But Finnette’s eyes were fixed upon 
a tall figure in floppy hat who was irrigat- 
ing long lines of beans on the other side of 
the fence. When Miss Minerva came in 
to lunch, after writing a letter to Cousin 
Ada down under the big sycamore-tree, 
she found the old woman in a genial, 
chatty frame of mind. 

“Tt is that next-door man who knows 
about the vegetables,” she began, as she 
set a raw egg disguised in orange-juice 
beside Miss Minerva’s plate. ‘He shows 
me how to water a better way this morn- 
ing. He covers it all up afterward to keep 
it moist. He has the biggest lettuce !”’ 
Finnette’s two hands indicated a lettuce 
incredibly large. “It is a new kind he is 
trying and almost ready to pick.” 

Miss Minerva tapped one daintily shod 
foot absently on the soft rug beneath her 
chair. “I suppose he makes a specialty 
of it,” she mused, her mind evidently 
busy with something else. 

“Yes, Queen Alexandra is the name. 
Perhaps he may let us try a head when it 
is ready next week.” 

“T hope not,” Miss Minerva said, sud- 
denly alert. “I don’t want to be under 
any obligation to him, Finnette.’”’ When 
she used that tone the old woman always 
subsided, but there was the gleam of a 
smile in her eyes as she went out to the 
kitchen for the dessert. Miss Minerva 
eyed her with sudden suspicion. She had 
an uncomfortable feeling that Finnette 
might have hinted for an Alexandrian 
lettuce. It would certainly be awkward 
to receive a present from the owner of 
Euclid. 

But the next morning when she went 
out to feed the Belgians the sight that 
met her eyes routed all apprehension 
concerning a donation from next door. 
The fastening on hutch C was evidently 
weak and had yielded to inside pressure. 
The cage stood wide open. There was no 
sign of a prowler this time. Miss Miner- 
va cast a wild glance under the row of 
hutches. Not a rabbit was in sight there. 
But her searching glance fell upon a wide 
hole which the departed Euclid had prob- 
ably once dug beneath the stone dividing 
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wall. Half fearfully she let her eyes 
travel to the other side of the partition. 
Then suddenly a little gasp escaped her. 
Crouched at irregular intervals down the 
aisle of Queen Alexandra lettuce, fourteen 
Belgian hares nibbled gratefully at the 
crisp, curling leaves, wet with morning 
dew. 

Without waiting even to call Finnette, 
Miss Minerva drew herself over the fence 
aided by wires of ivy and bore down upon 
the army of occupation. The Belgians, 
surfeited by the spoils of war, made little 
effort to escape. Long captivity had de- 
prived them of all power of defense. She 
had gathered a gentle, unprotesting rob- 
ber into her arms and was reaching for 
another when she saw the Math-Man 
coming through the lemon-grove with a 
bucket over his arm. She scrambled to 
her feet, sinking ankle-deep in the soft 
moist earth. 

“T’m awfully sorry, Mr. Coulter,” she 
began. “I just discovered that they had 
escaped. I don’t know how long they’ve 
been here or ‘ 

He set down the bucket of lemons and 
swept a speculative eye over the devas- 
tated lettuce-bed. “All night, I should 
say.” He gave this estimate in a dispas- 
sionate, unhurried voice, as though he 
were calculating the duration of a railroad 
journey. 

“T don’t know what I can do about it, 
except pay for the damage, of course,” 
she hurried on. 

He was bareheaded to-day, and he 
stood looking down at her gravely from 
behind the owlish glasses. Miss Minerva 
mentally subtracted five years from the 
forty which she had given him at their 
first meeting, and wished desperately 
that he would smile. 

“Let’s catch them first before we dis- 
cuss damages,” he suggested, and nabbed 
a surprised little bunny by his long ears. 

It proved a longer task than either of 
them had expected. The Belgians had 
lost their fleetness, but they had an ag- 
gravating talent for just eluding the grasp 
of their pursuers. Miss Minerva and the 
Math-Man bumped their heads together 
sharply several times during the pursuit 
and clawed wildly at each other over the 
heads of the Alexandrian lettuce. When 





the last of the fourteen had been safely 
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secured in cage C, they sought the cool 
shelter of the sycamore-tree, festooned 
with gaudy nasturtium-blossoms, to re- 
gain their breath. Miss Minerva took 
off the chrysanthemum-wreathed hat and 
fanned herself. The Math-Man noticed 
all at once that her eyes were gray, lus- 
trous, blue-gray, not dark as he had first 
labelled them. It was the heavy black 
lashes, he decided, that had misled him. 

“Were you raising them for the mar- 
ket?”’ Miss Minerva asked contritely. 

“What? Oh, the lettuce? Well, I'll 
try to get the rest of them to the market.” 

She met it without flinching. “I’m 
afraid I was rude yesterday. But I was 
a little upset. You see, this place doesn’t 
belong to me, and I feel responsible for 
everything intrusted to my care. Your 
dog—I ought to have told you about it 
yesterday— It was really an accident, 
but—I killed Euclid.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“You knew about it all the time?” 

“No, not all the time; but after I’d met 
you I began to be suspicious. Then I got 
George to confirm it. I’m glad you told 
me. I felt a delicacy about mentioning it. 
But I’m under deep obligations to you— 
I hope the lettuce tragedy will help to 
square my debt.” 

He apparently enjoyed the mute ques- 
tioning of the wide-open gray eyes, for 
he spoke in drawling soliloquy now. 
“That dog had a family tree that could 
have shaded the whole Belgian nation, 
and he was the bane of my life. He has 
kept sick neighbors awake and stolen the 
property of well neighbors. Since he 
came into it, my life has been one pro- 
longed apology. I couldn’t kill him my- 
self, for he didn’t belong to me, and I 
couldn’t give him away, but I could have 
yelled with joy when I heard of his timely 
end.” 

“T wish you had told me,” Miss Mi- 
nerva sighed. “I wouldn’t have worried 
so much, but—” Her eyes lighted now 
with sudden fire. “I love animals, dogs 
especially, and I never killed anything in 
my life before, but I enjoyed firing that 
shot. It’s the only thing I ever did that 
I didn’t have to consult somebody else 
about first!” 

“T see,” he said slowly, and for an in- 
stant Miss Minerva was frightened for 
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“Tt was really an accident, but 


fear that he really did. “I’m 
you worried about it,” he said gently. 
“You’re out here for your health, aren’t 
you?” 

“How did you know?” 

“My dear lady, it’s easy. I’ve seen 
enough worn-out war workers to 

“Tt wasn’t war work,” she hastened to 
correct him. 

“So much the worse. That’s the only 
service that awards medals or honorable 


sorry 


L killed Euclid.” 
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mention. Listen. Resting is the hardest 
job in the world just now; but it’s worth 
the effort. Don’t worry about anything 
while you’re tanking up on strength. 
Raise rabbits, and read, not war stuff, 
but something light and entertaining 
like——”’ 

“Like what ?”’ 

“Well, try some of Rex Martin’s short 
stories. He writes about burglars and 
highwaymen and piratical sort of chaps, 
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but they’re such clever devils and so 
decent at heart that somehow they get 
you. I don’t know of anything better 
than ‘The Adventures of the Blackbird’ 
to feed worn-out nerves.” 

At this moment Finnette appeared 
bearing a silver pitcher and glasses. Her 
face was inscrutable but hospitality 
radiated from the fresh cup cakes and 
fruit punch. When Miss Minerva came 
up to the house a few minutes later Fin- 
nette called to her sharply from the back 
screen porch. 

“Why is it that you do not invite him 
to Junch?” 

“How absurd you are, Finny. I don’t 
know him well enough for that.” She 
wandered out to where the old woman 
sat mixing salad dressing. 

“Tt was terrible about our rabbits 
getting into that wonderful lettuce, but 
he was very nice about it. He simply 
wouldn’t let me pay him.” 

“Tf he comes over to-morrow we will 
ask him to lunch.”’ Finnette said simply. 

The Math-Man did come over the next 
day to show Finnette a new kind of 
cucumber, but he was not invited to 


lunch. For Miss Minerva lay in the blue- 
and-gold bedroom racked with pain, the 
aching spinal pain that only the nerve- 


weary know. The next day she was no 
better, and then Finnette, coming up 
with her milk-and-egg drink, announced 
that the Math-Man had offered to take 
charge of the Belgians. ‘“ Already he is 
doing it since yesterday,” she reported. 

“He’s very kind,” the sufferer sighed. 
“T suppose I’ll have to let him, but I hate 
to be under such i 

“He sends you this note telling how 
they get along,’ Finnette went on im- 
perturbably. Miss Minerva opened the 
thin slip of paper. The message was con- 
cise and brief. 


“Report from the Belgian front. 
“2B+ 8A+12E=O K. 
“C —14= 0.” 


“Tt is the lettuce that kills one whole 
cage.’ Finnette explained the tragedy 
of the last equation with tranquil stoi- 
cism. “He says green feed, if it is damp, 
will kill them every time.” 

The next evening the report came con- 
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cealed in the pages of ‘The Adventures of 
the Blackbird.” It was more encourag- 
ing. 
“Break in the Belgian line. 
“B—2= $1.00 E—g = $9.20. 
“No casualties.” 


“He sells them by the Red Cross sal- 
vage department in town,” Finnette ex- 
ulted. ‘He says they are at the age to 
sell and should go. And in this way it is 
not necessary to advertise.” 

“Thank goodness!’ Miss Minerva 
sighed. “It’s wonderful to have such 
a capable manager.” 

“What I always tell you,” the old 
woman reminded her, “is that talent of 
a kind you may have, but you know little 
of business.” 

The next day, when the Belgian report 
came in on a note half hidden in a huge 
Alexandrian lettuce that looked like a 
colossal green rose, Miss Minerva wrote 
a message of appreciation which Finnette 
bore in triumph to the Math-Man. It 
expressed the hope that he would call the 
next day and allow her to thank him in 
person. 

During the weeks that followed, he re- 
ported daily at the sycamore-tree, for, al- 
though Miss Minerva announced herself 
perfectly recovered now and equal to any 
task, he pointed out that the position of 
food administrator for the Belgians was 
too important a post to be filled by a 
novice. And so the Belgians continued 
to thrive, and the Red Cross continued 
to be enriched, and Miss Minerva and 
the Math-Man continued to chat under 
the friendly shade of the big sycamore. 
During the long mornings Miss Minerva 
sometimes wrote at the rustic table. 
There were frequent letters to Cousin 
Ada, in which she assured her in glowing 
terms that she was completely recover- 
ing her health, and that “ Goldacres” was 
the Garden of Eden. She wrote other 
things too as the days passed, sketchy, 
fragmentary things, and one morning the 
lines of a poem began to write themselves 
across the table. 

“T dare to take what my eyes desire, 

And to keep what my heart holds dear.” 


There was a long pause after this asser- 
tion, and then other lines added them- 
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selves, and the morning was miraculously 
gone. 

It was the next day that the Math- 
Man handed in his resignation as food 
administrator to the Belgians. They 
were standing on the rustic bridge that 
spanned a dry creek bed bordered with 
myrtle, and he had just finished super- 
intending the carting away of a dozen 
marketable rabbits. 

“T’m sorry to give up the position,” he 
explained, ‘‘but I must get back to work. 
I gave myself two months to rest and 
they are gone.” 

“Work?”? Miss Minerva echoed the 
word incredulously as though it were 
quite a newone. ‘‘Something, I suppose, 
along the line of—engineering ?” 

“Yes. Engineering the fortunes of the 
Centennial Magazine.” 

“You are its editor.” Miss Minerva 
made the statement in a musing voice, 
looking down a vista of trees that ended 
in a patch of green-blue ocean. 

“T thought,” he said, “that you 
thought I was—somebody else.” 

“] did at first, but your name was in— 


that book you lent me, you know.” 


He smiled. “I wouldn’t know an 
algebraic equation from the shorthand 
notes of a Czecho-Slav. My brother’s 
the math. whiz. When he went into the 
service he suggested that I come out here 
and be caretaker for his place till I got a 
line on my nerves. But how did you 
know who I was?” 

“T ought to know, if anybody does. 
I’ve had a great many letters from you.” 

“Letters?” 

“Letters. But not so many of those as 
printed slips. Yours are the only ones 
I’ve ever kept. You write such delicious 
things on the margins. I suppose,” she 
went on after a moment of silence, “that 
you came out here to get away from 
writers?” 

He nodded dumbly. 

“And I came out to get away from 
editors.” 

“You must write under a pen name.” 
\ kind of terror was gripping the editor of 
the Centennial Magazine. 

“T had to. You see, my parents were 
the old-fashioned, conservative kind. 
They had very strict ideas about what a 
daughter ought to do. I didn’t dare tell 
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them about—my work. And yet,” her 
voice had sunk to a tragic little whisper, 
“T should have died during these last 
hard years, if I hadn’t had—the Black- 
bird.” 

He was staring down at her, this de- 
mure, feminine little creature in the 
dainty black-and-white gown, as though 
he were seeing her for the first time. 

“The Blackbird!” he murmured in- 
credulously. His voice was awed. “You 
little woman you, do you mean that you 
—you write about ed 

“About robbers !”’ she cried passionate- 
ly, “and highwaymen and piratical sort 
of men!” She faced him with a tremu- 
lous defiance. Thirty years of self-sup- 
pression and outraged youth and stifled 
dreams were in her voice as she hurried 
on. “Highwaymen and robbers and 
pirates go after what they want and take 
it, in spite of everything. They are not 
hampered by the fear of consequences, 
by fear of anything. It’s glorious!” 

The editor of the Centennial Magazine 
was not aware that his next words were 
spoken aloud. “I dare to take what my 
eyes desire, and to keep what my heart 
holds dear.” 

“But I don’t,” Miss Minerva said bit- 
terly. “I never have.” A wave of hot 
color swept her pale face. ‘How could 
you read—what somebody else wrote?” 

He smiled shamelessly. “Reading 
what other people write is my business. 
I found that down under the sycamore- 
tree yesterday, and it gave me courage.” 

He reached out and took her two hands 
in a strong, masterful grasp. “Asa care- 
taker, I’m a miserable failure,” he con- 
fessed. “I haven’t taken care at all.” 

Through a mist in which the oak-trees 
along the creek seemed to dance gro- 
tesquely, Miss Minerva gazed at the 
patch of green-blue ocean that has lured 
artists from all over the world. But what 
she saw was a long, bleak trail of dead 
years slowly dissolving into the fog. 

Above them on the terrace a fiery-eyed 
old woman scurried out of sight around 
a corner of the big house. “Fourteen 
Belgians and two rows of Alexandrian 
lettuce gone,” she murmured wickedly. 
“Well, it was worth trying, and Mon 
Dieu! everything in life costs some- 
thing.” 
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NGELA is really very 
much like her great- 
grandmother. She 
doesn’t know it and 
she would be furiously 
angry if I were to tell 
her; but nevertheless 
she is. 

It is a most comforting resemblance. 
Sometimes I am inclined to think it the 
most comforting aspect of Angela. There 
is a portrait of her great-grandmother 
over the fireplace in the library, a lady in 
the tightest-fitting black “waist” I have 
ever seen, with her hair smoothly parted 
and drawn down over her ears and her 
hands prettily folded in her lap. I look at 
that picture and feel sure that no one 
who is, as Angela is, the spiritual replica 











of such a person can ever be what Angela 


assures me she intends to become. But I 
cast such glances furtively, for fear An- 
gela should catch me at it and read my 
thoughts. To be told she resembles her 
great-grandmother would, I imagine, be 
the bitterest reproach she could receive— 
unless perhaps to be told the same thing 
of her great-great-grandmother, because 
Angela’s ambition in life is to be new. 

In many ways she is, but these are 
superficial ways and it is the fundamen- 
tals of Angela that I am concerned with, 
inasmuch as the laws of consanguinity 
forbid my marrying her, just as the laws 
of heredity compel me to be her guardian. 
This is, indeed, one of her grievances— 
that I am her guardian, I mean; she hasn’t 
the slightest desire to marry me. She is 
not quite so new as that. 

“Why,” she asks me, “why should an 
intelligent human being of mature years 
(she is twenty-two) and without criminal 
instincts have a keeper?” 

You should never answer Angela’s 
questions. The only safe method is to 
ask her another. So I ask: 

“Why don’t you marry, then?” 

“T shall never marry,” she assures me. 
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” Six-Feet-Four,”’ etc.. 


“Don’t, Angela,’ I implore, “ be so dis- 
agreeable.” 

As a matter of fact, we agree on this 
question of the guardianship. Angela 
does not dislike it any more heartily than 
I. We both regard it as an imposition. 
To ask, as was asked of me—a bachelor 
of sober habits, with a tendency to dys- 
pepsia—to regard an individual like An- 
gela as his “‘own daughter”’ is more than 
an imposition—it is an absurdity. I 
could no more regard her as my own 
daughter than I could look upon her as 
my own airplane. 

And yet how characteristic of her poor, 
dear father that he should attempt to 
establish such a relationship by pen and 
ink. Poor fellow, he tried to establish a 
new universe by means of pen and ink, 
and now the only existing evidence of this 
reformer’s life is Angela, and she is exactly 
like her great-grandmother. Verily, for 
such it must have been written: “There 
is nothing new under the sun.” 

Apart from this fundamental absurdity 
in our relationship, however, Angela and 
I get on together not uncomfortably. In 
a way, I think, we rather like each other. 
I do not hesitate to give the credit for this 
happy state of affairs to my own acuteness 
in spying out that absurdity. If I had not, 
and if I tried to regard Angela as my own 
daughter, disapproving of her as I do, 
there would inescapably be friction be- 
tween us. There would, to be quite frank, 
be rows, tremendous rows. I should prob- 
ably lock her up to keep her from going 
to the sort of places she frequents, I 
should forbid my house to some ninety- 
odd per cent of her acquaintance, I 
should add about twelve inches to the 
length of her skirts, I should make an 
eternal ass of myself and a spiteful little 
sneak of Angela. As it is I do none of 
such things. By merely repudiating that 
snare of scriptural paternity I dwell in 
peace with Angela and even with her 
friends. 
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I add that final clause with dubiety. 
Angela’s friends are difficult. In my 
opinion and her phraseology, they are a 
scrubby lot. They are not, I fancy, like 
their great-grandfathers. For practical 
purposes most of them, I am confident, 
never had any. I do not refer particularly 
tothe men. Iscarcely knowthem. They 
never call at the house, and when they 
dine there smoke in the drawing-room 
with Angela. The women J know better. 
Very much better. They call and dine, 
and especially they lunch. I have a sus- 
picion they do not approve of my lunch- 
ing in my own house, and so when I do 
they try to ignore my bad habit as com- 
pletely as possible. This is very polite of 
them and it also gives me the opportunity 
of knowing them intimately because, I 
being conventionally not present, they 
talk among themselves. It is really very 
hard on the butler, though. 

I ventured to point this out once to 
Angela, but not very clearly, I am afraid. 

“You see, Angela,” I said, “there is 
Thomas.” 

“What has Thomas got to do. with 
it ?”’ asked Angela. 

“Well,” I said, “Thomas is a gentle- 
man—TI mean, of course, a man.” 

Angela stared blankly. I went a step 
further. 

“He is even,” I suggested, ‘“‘a bachelor. 
And do you think that the personal pros- 
pects of Miss Balch in the science of eu- 
genics——”’ 

“That,” said Angela, “is the very class 
we want to reach.” 

Doubtless. But they will never reach 
Thomas, nevertheless. He will leave first. 
It is impossible to explain to Angela such 
an apotheosis of modesty as a bachelor 
who happens also to be a butler. This 
really exasperates me. To lose Thomas 
for the theories of Miss Balch is too much. 
And they are only theories, too. That 
woman hasn’t any prospects. I told 
Angela as much. 

“Mathilde Balch,” said Angela, “ be- 
longs in the front ranks.” 

“Mathilde Balch,” I replied, “belongs 
in the Litany, somewhere between the 
fury of the Northmen and the perils of 
childbirth.” 

It is after a luncheon such as this that, 
safely secluded in the library, I look up 


to the portrait of the great-grandmother, 
from whence at such moments comes my 
only help. She was a beautiful woman 
in the fashion of her day. Her face is 
beautiful even now on the canvas, dis- 
figured as it is by all the absurdities of 
that day’s eccentricities. Just so, I re- 
flect, Angela too is a pretty girl despite the 
efforts of her dressmakers. I am credibly 
informed that the lady on the canvas, 
when she moved under the open sky, wore 
on her head a sort of inverted bird’s nest, 
and if the portrait were of a slightly dif- 
ferent shape it would necessarily show a 
“bustle,” or it may be a “hoop.” I must 
by daily experience acquit Angela of a 
“bustle” and, only vague rumors to the 
contrary, of a “hoop” also. Can I in 
common honesty convict her of anything 
worse? Nay, even as bad? I review 
meticulously the wardrobe of Angela as 
I know it and must answer truthfully I 
cannot. No, on the whole the lady on 
the canvas in her demure black and her 
precise coiffure has no right to look so 
virtuously down, after all. What if I did 
the other day find a little brown curl on 
the hall table’s drawer! Were there not 
in the other lady’s day things known as 
“waterfalls”? How do I know what 
there is even now at the back of her 
smooth brown head? She doesn’t show 
me in the portrait, and I doubt whether 
she was quite frank with the artist either. 

This same lady was imprudent enough 
to leave a diary. It isa weakness which I 
assess as equivalent to Angela’s reckless- 
ness with the kodak. Angela has kodak- 
albums which will some day be the joy 
of her irreverent descendants. A similar 
fate has already met her great-grand- 
mother’s diary. It opens with a record of 
the progress of an antimacassar. I lay 
the volume down an instant to visualize 
Angela and an olive-drab sweater. The 
unguent of Mr. Macassar balances against 
the chill mud of Flanders! The sleek 
head of a Nat Willis against the broad 
shoulders of a Victor Chapman! I think 
Angela has the better of her great-grand- 
mother in that opening chapter. 

I close the book there for the time. I 
feel that it has done me good, and I may 
return to the discussion of Miss Balch 
with greater equanimity. 

If I were Angela’s father, or even if I 
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were so silly as to take her real father’s 
advice and regard myself as that, I would 
not take the trouble to seek after equa- 
nimity in my relations with her. I should 
never apply at all this antidote of her 
great-grandmother’s diary. I should 
stamp and swear and say disagreeable 
things about friends like Miss Balch, but 
not being silly in this one instance I strive 
earnestly to retain balance. 

So poised I perceive that the charac- 
teristic feature of this little group of 
thinkers—Angela’s group—is unanimity. 
[| have never seen so many people so com- 
pletely in accord so frequently. And they 
not only agree among themselves but they 
refer ominously to “opinion,” a vast 
gloomy background somewhere which is 
inexorably enveloping humanity and of 
which that particular luncheon-party is 
only a tiny detached portion. Miss Balch 
is the fuglewoman of the group. I have 
never heard any one of them disagree 
with Miss Balch in any instance. I can’t 
altogether blame them for this; I would 
not care to disagree with Miss Balch my- 
self. But nevertheless unanimity is a 
suspicious quality. There is something 
Teutonic about it. When I listen to these 
young ladies agreeing to the dot of an “i” 
on subjects as various as international 
politics and the nutriment of the human 
young, I sometimes awfully suspect the 
existence in this district of Manhattan 
of a central-office opinion-distributing or 
some such cultural establishment. A sort 
of intellectual Sears-Roebuck. How else 
could they each know so exactly what to 
think? It is curious that young ladies 
who are so very particular about the in- 
dividuality of their frocks should be con- 
tent to acquire their mental garments 
wholesale. 

Yet, after all, did not their great-grand- 
mothers acquire theirs in a precisely sim- 
ilar manner? Angela’sdid, I know. The 
garments, to be sure, were of a very dif- 
ferent pattern—both kinds of garments, 
those for the body and those for the mind 
—but that is a matter of very small con- 
sequence. Angela’s great-grandmother 
was one of the most incurably wholesale 
thinkers whose thoughts I have ever been 
able to get at. 

“T feel every day,” she writes under 
date of July 9, 1837, which was exactly 
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seventeen years and nine days after the 
date of her birth, “I feel every day how 
little the Life of the World and of Pleasure 
can take the place of Firm, Religious 
Faith.” Angela is similarly certain of the 
inadequacy of fun. All young ladies of 
pleasing personalities have such certitudes 
—else there wouldn’t be any fun. Angela, 
to be sure, is not quite so emphatic as her 
ancestors who called all who were not 
convinced of the inadequacy of fun “un- 
godly.” Angela merely calls them “ para- 
sites.”’ This is due to the fact that Angela 
patronizes Ellen Key, while the older lady 
shopped at the establishment of Hemans 
& Tupper, whose wares were more highly 
colored, I think. 

It is comforting to me to observe too 
that Angela only shares her great-grand- 
mother’s disapproval of her spiritual pas- 
tors and masters, for Angela’s disapproval 
of me, though in the main harmless, at 
times makes me nervous. She says I am 
antisocial. Miss Balch balefully refers to 
capitalism in the same connection. But 
what’s that, what’s capitalism compared 
to “infidelity”’? And French infidelity at 
that! That was the charge her poor, dear 
great-great-grandfather lived and died 
under. The diary painfully records how 
it was necessary during holy worship to 
assume a position in the pew between the 
diarist’s parent and the aisle. Otherwise 
apparently the old infidel would be out 
and away—to a race-track probably. It 
was even necessary, I infer, to pray, as it 
were, with one eye open and fixed upon 
the backslider, because she says her 
watchfulness was disturbing her devo- 
tions. I wonder if the old gentleman was 
capable of hurdling his kneeling offspring 
and escaping that way? Otherwise, why 
was not the blockade of the pew suffi- 
cient? Evidently he was a resourceful 
son of Belial, full of the traditional wiles 
of the children of darkness. 

The relations between Angela and me 
are much less strained. We argue our 
differences of the sort and, on the whole, 
argue with amiability. The reason, | 
suppose, of this superior amiability is that 
our relationship is not complicated as 
were those others by such external super- 
ficialities as paternity. By strictly disre- 
garding her father’s dying wishes I have 
simplified our problem, made it of human 
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solution not only capable but even easy. 
Angela here is not my own daughter, not 
my foster-daughter. She is not my any- 
thing. 
House. 

Before she came, an impudent little 
creature of sixteen, this position was oc- 
cupied by a Mrs. Pusey. Mrs. Pusey 
used to look in at me at meal-times 
through a crack in the pantry-door. 
When I saw her doing it I would put up 
the newspaper. Later I believe she en- 
tered in and carefully counted the frag- 
ments that remained, thereby saving me 
tremendous percentages in monthly bills. 
A most capable soul! I trust she prospers 
somewhere. 

Angela is different, quite different. I 
am confident too that when she came she 
intended, if she gave the matter any 
thought at all, to be even more different. 
She had no desire to occupy the position 
she at present holds. The dignity was 
thrust upon her, partly by me, I suppose, 
much more by Thomas. It was done as 
that silent, mysterious man performs all 
his works, noiselessly, almost impercepti- 
bly, but irresistibly. The whole process 
must have taken place under my eyes and 
yet I had never so much as an inkling 
until the fact was accomplished. Thomas 
is not so much a man as a noiseless, 
irresistible force pervading certain lati- 
tudes of my household. 

On that very first morning when Angela 
came to breakfast—the true significance 
of it all is clear to me now for the first 
time—she was late. This was bad. I 
felt apologetic toward Thomas. To my 
surprise, he did not seem offended. | 
know now he was absorbed in weightier 
matters. I did not realize that such 
business was afoot. I had even fancied 
in a vague way that Angela’s plate would 
be laid around the corner from mine, and 
I had kindly intentions of placing upon 
it choice morsels of unusually crisp bacon 
and of otherwise being parentally conde- 
scending. It was not that I was regarding 
her as my daughter but as somebody’s 
daughter. Thomas made no such blun- 
der. His vision was farther-sighted. An- 
gela’s plate was not around the corner at 
all. It was at the other end of the table, 
and between me and it was a plated-silver 
coffee-urn that stood two feet high on the 
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table-top. And oh, vatic urn! It had 
belonged to Angela’s great-grandmother. 

It was a most impressive piece of metal. 
It must have been almost overpowering to 
Angela when she found it there that morn- 
ing for the first time. I imagine Thomas 
felt something of the sort. I remember he 
stood very close to her elbow when she 
first stretched out her hands to it. I felt 
abashed, though not at all understanding 
why. Thomas’s manner made meso. He 
bore that first cup of coffee the length of 
the table with a solemnity which he other- 
wise reserved exclusively for plum-pud- 
ding. He placed it before me as though 
it contained an elixir of immortality. 
Then he withdrew to the pantry. The 
hypocrite! I caught him watching 
through a crack in the door, just as Mrs. 
Pusey uscd to do. It was that gave me 
an insiel:{ into the true meaning of the oc- 
casion. ‘Then I knew that unconsciously 
I had been thrust into a ceremony. An- 
gela’s eyes around the urn were fixed— 
blue, wide, and full of fear. I was almost 
overcome. My hand trembled. I scarce- 
ly dared lift the cup. I tasted it barely 
and put it down. It rang against the 
saucer. I looked fearfully at Angela. 

“Ts it,” asked Angela, “is it—all 
right?” 

“Tt is,” I answered; “it is delicious.” 

Then the clock struck half past eight 
on the chimney-piece, and Thomas came 
in with the eggs. 

Oh, Angela, Angela, it is not your fault 
or your virtue that you are so very like 
your great-grandmother! I fear after all 
it is only an ineluctable necessity. 

From that day until this one I have 
never read the newspaper at the break- 
fast-table. I am, it may be, slow on the 
uptake, but once sufficiently instructed I 
have a proper respect for occasions. Sure- 
ly, if Angela can lay aside the perfecting of 
the human race long enough to perfect 
that early-morning cup, I can lay aside 
the chronicle of those same creatures’ mis- 
takes long enough to thank her for her 
solicitude. That I firmly believe the 
solicitude is in no sense of her volition, 
that it is a necessity bound upon her, in 
no way lessens my responsibility in the 
matter. I lift that cup not to Angela, 
not even to her great-grandmother, but 
to a presence that both, in their genera- 
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tions, have—not unworthily, I am sure, 
though unconsciously—incarnated, the 
presence of the Woman in the House. 

What a restless spirit she is! No 
sooner has she safely ensconced herself in 
this title and dignity than she begins to 
meditate a yet more adventurous at- 
tempt. She intends to become a woman 
in somebody else’s house. Of course, be- 
ing possessed of five normal senses, I have 
been aware of such meditation for some 
time. I was not, however, prepared for 
its sudden crystallization, as it were, into 
action. 

Angela, unlike me, has no sense of 
occasions. She came into the library 
dressed for the street, even to her gloves, 
and after asking me if she could do any- 
thing for me up-town she added: 

“T think I am going to marry.” 

“What!” I asked. 

“Herby,” Angela answered. 

She meant, I discovered, Arthur Her- 
bert Spencer. 

I don’t altogether like Arthur Herbert, 
which may possibly account for Angela’s 
infatuation. At that time I didn’t re- 
member him. Later, however, he came 
to dinner, and I discovered I didn’t alto- 
gether like him. To begin with, I don’t 
like his names, any of them—Arthur or 
Herbert or Arthur-Herbert or Herby. 
Spencer is permissible but the others are 
altogether too smooth. Then I don’t like 
his clothes. They are always too short— 
his trousers, his coats, his waistcoats, his 
collars—everything he wears. He sug- 
gests having been outfitted at some earlier 
period of his development. He retaliates 
by not liking my whiskey and tobacco. 
For my person he evidences a profound 
respect and some affection. 

That first evening after dinner Angela 
left us alone together. That was how I 
discovered I didn’t altogether like him. 
I suppose she had some groundless femi- 
nine theory that I had something to say 
to him. Of course I didn’t. I never had 
less to say to a man in my life. The only 
common interest we had in the world was 
Angela, and I couldn’t very well talk to a 
comparative stranger about the woman 
he was going to marry—especially when I 
knew the woman as I know Angela. He 
told me I knew his father. After a good 
deal of explanation I found out he was 
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right, only I thought he was dead. It was 
stupid of me, but when the boy first spoke 
of the man and added the hope I would 
soon meet him again I was startled and 
showed it. 

“Where is he?” I asked. 

“In Arizona,” said Spencer. 

I was relieved. I am never quite sure 
what one of Angela’s friends is going to 
say. Fortunately she came in then and 
I covered up my blunder. 

I don’t altogether like Arthur Herbert 
and I imagine I never shall, and yet I 
feel sorry for him. Angela has deceived 
him. We never discuss Angela, but of 
necessity her existence is referred to by 
one or the other of us from time to time, 
and even by these very occasional flashes 
I perceive that Angela has imposed upon 
him the current misapprehension of her 
originality. The calm confidences with 
which he uses the preface “Angela 
thinks,” as if he were thereby opening up 
some vision of a new heaven and earth, 
would alone give her away. And I further 
perceive that he is ever so slightly afraid 
of this newness. It at once enchants and 
affrights him. And as the days pass and 
the final day approaches his enchantment 
and his fright grow together. 

We come up here to the library every 
evening for a half-hour after dinner, while 
Angela is busy elsewhere, and sit opposite 
each other by the fireplace. Between us 
hangs the portrait of Angela’s great- 
grandmother. At first I thought that An- 
gela insisted upon these conferences and 
he dutifully obeyed, but Iwas wrong. He 
seeks them. During them he often looks 
at me silently for whole minutes together, 
and he looks—I am sure of it—imploring- 
ly. “You,” he beseeches, “you have 
lived with her for many years. Tell me. 
In the name of our common father Adam, 
speak.” I grin in silence behind the cigar- 
smoke. What, I betray the hard-bought 
knowledge of my years, the secret of my 
generation to this impudent knocker at 
the door? All day long youth kicks at my 
heels, treads on my toes, pushes, hustles, 
insults me in a hundred ways, but for one 
short half-hour at evening age has its 
revenge. I weigh it out to the very grain. 
And the very precariousness of my power 
adds to its sweetness. There, not three 
feet above his head, hangs the answer to 
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his riddle, if he had only sense to read it. 
But I shall never point it out to him. 

Meanwhile, I know Angela is hanging 
about outside somewhere. She imagines 
we are deep in self-revelation, he allowing 
me to glimpse his spiritual treasures mo- 
mentarily, I revealing myself to his rare 
discernment in that réle of not-as-cross- 
as-I-seem which Angela has cast me for of 
late. Poor child—if she only knew it—I 
am on such occasions malice incarnate. 

Arthur Herbert is going away shortly, 
as soon as they are married, and for once 
in clothes that are fully large enough for 
him—khaki. It is cut in all sizes these 
days. Before he goes he is going to ask 
me to take care of Angela for him; not 
openly—he is different from that—but 
dumbly, incoherently, with words that 
mean nothing and would be quite super- 
fluous if they did, with that stricken 
young face of his to speak for him. And 
I shall promise him in some similarly in- 
adequate fashion, I suppose. What a 
farce! What will be taking care of Angela 
then will be quite beyond my power to 
disturb. And I shall watch it at work 
when she sits there across the fire—under 
the eyes of the picture on the wall. Asa 
matter of fact, she speaks as if she were 
going with him, but that, of course, nei- 
ther of us will ever permit. It is quite out 
of the question. 

She looked in from the hall to wish me 
good-night just now on her way to bed. 
Arthur Herbert has just left. She was 
radiant. I have never seen her look more 
completely Angela. I wished her in my 
ponderous fashion pleasant dreams. 


“T never dream,”’ she answered, with a 
smile. 
Ah, she will soon. 


(By kind permission of the censor) 


“July 22, 1917. 
“DEAR UNCLE SIMON: 

“Look up from those darned old books 
of yours for a minute and listen to me. 

“Herby came a cropper last Thursday 
at Avord. He was trying a ‘Vrille’ for 
the first time and of course he muffed 
it. He always does. He muffed me the 
first time, the first three times in fact, 
though you were so book-blinded you 
thought I had pink-eye, or some ante- 
diluvian disease. Anyway he is laid up 
now. He is going to get well. Doctor 
G says it’scertain. But he thinks ] 
am not. 

“That’s the trouble. If he thinks J] 
won’t hard enough, he won’t, and then I 
won’t, or at least won’t want to. I know 
I am not very clear, but you wouldn't 
blame me if you could see me writing on 
this board the nurse holds up with so 
many all around me who can’t, who 
simply can’t, get well. 

“Now, the point is Herby wants—I 





-want too—you to take little Angela if 


anything should go wrong. I know you 
think you have done enough for Angela. 
You have, but I want her to pour coffee 
out of that old coffee-urn; she has such 
pretty hands, Uncle Simon, even now. | 
wonder if you ever noticed mine when | 
did? 
Devotedly, Rouse.” 


. 
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Gardens of the Alcazar, Seville. 


Some Spanish Gardens 


BY ERNEST PEIXOTTO 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


in America, of the charm of the 
Spanish garden! Yet the ex- 
uberant guintas of Valencia, the gay, tiled 
courts and fountains of Seville, the hang- 
ing gardens of the Alhambra, the roman- 
tic and melancholy groves of Aranjuez, 
and the majestic vistas of La Granja 
might well serve as models for the set- 
tings of our country homes in Florida or 
in California or in the growing Southwest, 
so Hispanic both in color and in character. 
The gardens of Spain, with a few no- 
table exceptions, were not laid out on the 
grand scale of those of the Italian villas 
720 


[ I OW comparatively little we know, 


near Rome, nor of the more magnificent 
of the French chateaux, but they have a 
romantic flavor of their own and a charm 
that is quite unlike that of any other Eu- 
ropean gardens—a charm that, in no 
small measure, can be directly traced to 
the influence of the Moorish occupation. 

This Moorish influence is particularly 
apparent in the gardens of southern Spain 
(and they, after all, are the most charac- 
teristic), where the vegetation is semi- 
tropic in character, and where palms and 
myrtles and thickets of citron and orange 
trees give a truly African quality to the 
landscape. Perhaps as characteristic as 
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any of these southern gardens are the 
Jardines del Alcazar in Seville. 

Of the original Alcazar, a huge fortress 
that formed the main military bulwark of 


the city, little or nothing remains. It had 
been built in the twelfth century by the 
Sultan Abu Yakub Yusuf, the same en- 
lightened monarch who had caused the 
great mosque to be erected, of which the 
Court of Oranges and the world-famed 
VoL, LXXI.—46 
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Giralda Tower alone remain. Upon the 
reconquest of Seville by the Christians the 
Alcazar was almost entirely destroyed, 
and was rebuilt by the Spanish sovereigns 


Pavilion of Charles V, Alcazar Gardens, Seville. 


of the fourteenth century and their suc- 
cessors. Their architects, however, were 
either Morescoes or Spaniards inspired 
by the Mudéjar architecture that they 
saw about them, this influence still being 
seen plainly in the diapered wall-panels, 
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the cusped arches, and the ajimez win- 
dows of the Patio de las Doncellas that 
was built as late as the reign of Charles V. 

The Alcazar Gardens, as we see them 
to-day, were also laid out under this same 
Emperor, and they exhibit the same ten- 
dency to borrow ideas from the Moors, so 
that, in them, we see Mudéjar fountains 
fraternizing with Chirriguerresque arch- 
ways and tiled Moorish seats built along 
walls that might have been designed by 
Berruguete. 

These gardens are usually - entered 
through the long, dark, corridor-like 
Apeadero, from which you emerge with 
blinking eyes into a dazzling white court- 
yard with a wealth of flowers and potted 
plants ranged along its balustrades. 
From this court you descend a few steps, 
revetted like the seats that adjoin them, 
with beautiful azulejos, or tiles. Hence 
a cave-like entrance admits you to the 
vaulted Bafios, where, according to tra- 
dition, Maria de Padilla used to bathe 
while her admirers gallantly drank the 
water she had used for her ablutions. 

Opposite these baths an archway leads 
to the outer gardens, which are a perfect 
riot of light and color. They are laid out 
in a series of rectangular compartments 
enclosed by clipped hedges and planted 
with patterns in box, and further embel- 
lished with a profusion of flowering shrubs 
and plants: laurels, azaleas, jessamine, 
and roses. At the intersections of the 
paths the corners have been cut off so as 
to form octagons, in which are placed 
fountains set on octagonal bases made of 
tiles, mostly blue and white, but with oc- 
casional dashes of a rich yellow. Ina far 
corner of the garden stands a little colon- 
naded pavilion or pleasure-house, erected 
by Charles V, also in the Moorish style— 
a gem of an edifice, whose walls as well 
as the seats that surround it are all faced 
up with brilliant tiles. Behind it is a 
mezquita or little mosque, whose image 
is reflected in a deep blue pool of water; 
so that, in this end of the garden at least, 
one might fancy oneself in Tunis or in 
Fez, or in some villa in the outskirts of 
Tangier. 

But the walls that surround these gar- 
dens are truly Spanish, topped as they 
are with fantastic copings and enlivened 
with gateways of capricious design, sup- 
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ported by baroque buttresses and sur- 
mounted by broken pediments capped 
with obelisks and vases. Along their 
northern side the gardens are bordered by 
the varied structures of the Alcazar itself, 
while along their eastern end they are shut 
in by highly colored walls, finished with 
stalactic rustica and adorned with statued 
niches, with grottos, and with arcades 
whose white arches gleam dazzlingly 
against the lapis-colored sky. 

Palm-trees of great height and luxuri- 
ance, varied with an occasional cedar of 
Lebanon or some other dark evergreen, 
project the only bits of shadow upon its 
glittering pathways, so that the beholder, 
on a sunny day, is struck with an over- 
powering sense of brilliancy and splendor, 
of color and perfume and rich southern 
exuberance. 

This same sense of tropic brilliancy is 
characteristic of the patios for which Se- 
ville has long been famous. They, too, 
are a heritage from the Moors, with their 
tiles and their fountains, their arcades 
and bright-colored fondos, or awnings, to 
protect them from the sun. 

Every Spanish city has its favorite 
Alameda or Paseo. Seville is no excep- 
tion to this rule, and the Paseo de las De- 
licias that leads to the Parque Maria- 
Luisa is a typical example of the shaded 
promenades, planted with sycamores or 
lindens, under whose cool vaults the peo- 
ple love to saunter at ease and take the 
air on. the long summer evenings. 

But the most beautiful of these Ala- 
medas that I know is the one that leads 
from Granada up through the Valle de la 
Assabica to the gates of the Alhambra. 
It is planted with elms brought from Eng- 
land by the Duke of Wellington in 1812 
—trees that now, centenarians, rear their 
mighty boles aloft like the pillars of some 
vast cathedral, while their branches, 
meeting high aloft, intertwine to form a 
verdant roof, impenetrable even at mid- 
day, that excludes the rays of the summer 
sun and breaks the winds, leaving the 
floor of the valley cool, still, and shadowy. 
Three fountains decorate its leafy aisles. 
They murmur constantly with the sound 
of running water that gushes from count- 
less springs in the hillside as well as 
from the Acequia del Rey that brings 
down the melting snows of the Sierras 
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from above the Generalife. To add to 
the charm of this mystic grove the air is 
filled with the songs of nightingales that, 
attracted by the cool shadows and the 
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designers have been able to impart a sin- 
gular beauty and show how much can be 
done with a very small space. The best 
known of these is the Garden of Linderaja, 
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The Garden of Linderaja, Alhambra. 


calm atmosphere, nest by hundreds in its 
dense foliage. 

These beautiful groves lead us, at last, 
to the Moorish Palace of the Alhambra, 
which contains three small gardens that 
are usually neglected by the tourist in his 
interest in the palace itself. Two of them 
are really only courtyards laid out with 
garden features, but even to these the 


lying in the very shadow of the Peinador 
de la Reina. From its centre rises the 
exquisite alabaster fountain whose praises 
have been sung by Washington Irving in 
his “Alhambra.” About it the sym- 
metrical beds are confined by thick hedges 
of box and shaded by orange trees and 
cypresses, while from above, between the 
high, protecting walls, falls a powdery, 
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sifted light like that from a studio sky- 
light, that lends to this little garden a 
very peculiar charm. 

The second of these Alhambra gardens, 
known as the Jardin del Cuarto de Ma- 
chuca, lies at the western end of the pal- 
ace. It also is laid out in geometric pat- 
terns, with clipped hedges and rose 
arbors, while through breaks in its mas- 
sive walls you catch glimpses of the Al- 
baicin opposite, with its church towers 
silhouetted against the sky and its red- 
tiled roofs descending the hill, pell-mell, 
in picturesque confusion, to the valley, 
worn by the Darro, far down beneath you. 

But it is the third garden, the Jardin de 
los Adarves, or Garden of the Ramparts, 
that is the most characteristic and the 
most beautiful of the three. As its name 
implies, it lies imbedded within the very 
walls of the old Moorish stronghold in 
the shadow of the Alcazaba, or keep of 
the fortress. But even within these re- 
stricted confines, it manages to contain a 
world of pretty features: fountains en- 
closed in box hedges, pathways made of 
little rounded rocks, roses of Castile clam- 
bering in profusion over trellises of iron, 
whose arches frame fascinating views of 
the city, and the Vega lying far below, 
with the mountains of Elvira and the 
Albaicin rising opposite. 

It is due to the choice of.such spots 
upon the heights that the Granada gar- 
dens owe a large portion of their loveli- 
ness; for in them, shut off from the 
world and embowered in flowers, you feel 
an intimate solitude, a quiet sense of re- 
tirement as if you were secluded in a 
well-furnished room, yet when you look 
out of your window, so to speak, through 
an opening in the wall, cunningly devised 
so as to command a certain prospect, you 
have the feeling that all the world lies 
spread out at your feet for you to gaze 
upon and wonder at, while to your ear 
there mounts the creak of a distant cart- 
wheel, the bark of a dog, or the cries of 
children in the Albaicin to stimulate your 
imagination. 

And it is at night that the magic of 
these gardens is most potent. This Gar- 
den of the Ramparts will always remain 
connected in my mind with certain en- 
chanted nights in May, when, at his in- 
vitation, we met the Governor of the Al- 
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hambra and another friend of ours to 
make a visit to the towers by moonlight. 
We crossed the Plaza de los Aljibes to the 
door of the Alcazaba, which the conser- 
vador opened with a ponderous key. As 
we entered the Garden of the Ramparts 
we found its rose arbors and thickets of 
myrtle and hornbeam tipped with silver, 
while in them the nightingales sang ex- 
ultantly. Almost on tiptoe, so as not 
to break the spell, we crossed it and 
clambered up the steep steps of the Torre 
de la Vela, the highest of the Alhambra 
towers, until we reached its roof-terrace, 
where we found that chairs had been set 
out for our reception, and cushions to lean 
upon had been disposed along the para- 
pets. 

- The roses in the gardens down below 
and the flowers placed in pots along the 
castle walls seemed to exhale a stronger 
perfume than by day. Far beneath us 
lay the city gleaming with its countless 
lights, the streets about the Puerta Real 
shedding forth a mellow glow. Opposite 
rose the Albaicin with scattered lights 
shining upon its pale white walls—a fairy 
city bathed in moonlight enchantment, 
while from its caves and houses the faint 
click of castanets and the strumming of 
guitars reached our ears and told us that 
the gypsies were dancing. 

Above our heads rose the Espadajfia, a 
turret that contains a great bell that tolls 
every fifteen minutes throughout the 
night and regulates the opening and shut- 
ting of the sluices, dating from the days of 
the Moors, that irrigate the farms of the 
Vega. A young girl rang this bell, a girl 
whom we had passed upon the steps—a 
maiden, our host had told us, still in her 
honeymoon. No one else lived in the 
tower or anywhere near it, and over its 
silent terrace there lay a magic spell. 

The Alhambra hung like an enchanted 
palace against its hills, its silver towers 
restored by the pale moon’s rays to all 
their pristine beauty, 


**Forteresse, aux créneaux festonnés et croulans 
Ov l'on entend la nuit de magiques syllabes.”’ 


The nightingales trilled their richest 
carols; the lights on the Albaicin went 
out, one by one; and the air grew more 
ethereal, quieter, and cooler, until one 
seemed to forget the body and live ina 











Upper gardens of the 


beatific state, hung between earth and 
sky in the spell of some strange enchant- 
ment. 

There are a number of other gardens in 
and around Granada that deserve the at- 
tention of the traveller. There are, for 
example, those of the Carmen de Arratia 
and the Villa de los Martires, situated 
on top of the Monte Mauror. The lat- 
ter consists of three gardens placed one 








Generalife, Granada. 


above the other. The highest, lying 
wedged between the house and the hill- 
side, is embellished with a grotto and a 
lake in which is set a rocky wooded island. 
The middle gardens are enclosed by walls 
of roses and planted with palm-trees 
ranged round a circular basin, while the 
old-fashioned lower garden is surrounded 
with dark, dense hedges, clipped close, 
against which a profusion of brilliant 
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flowers detach themselves like fireworks 
against a midnight sky. 

Perched high above the Alhambra, 
clinging to a spur of the Cerro del Sol, 
hangs the Djennat-al-’Arif (Garden of 
’Arif), corrupted into the word Generalife, 
by which name this summer home of the 
Moorish sultans is known. 

To me the Generalife is a palace of en- 
chantment, the most beautiful of the gar- 
dens of southern Spain. Restricted in 
area, overcrowded with features, some- 
what confused in plan, it nevertheless 
possesses a potent fascination that makes 
it a delight to the lover of gardens. 

From the entrance one steps at once 
into the main court, the beautiful Patio 
de la Acequia, traversed in its entire 
length by the Alhambra aqueduct that 
throws aloft a multitude of sprays and 
jets to nourish the myrtle hedges and 
orange-trees of the court. This aqueduct, 
built by the Moors, brings the water from 
the eternal snows of the Sierras to cool 
and freshen the Generalife Gardens; then 
to play in fountains and in runlets 
through the courts of the Alhambra and 
sparkle in its gardens, and at last to course 
merrily down the hillslopes through the 
beautiful groves that I have described 
bordering the Alameda of the Assabica. 
And even then its mission is not fully 
completed, for it still flows on to fill the 
cisterns of the city and water the rich 
farms of the Vega. 

At the far end of the Patio de la Acequia 
rises the palace itself, now, alas, much 
fallen to decay and spoiled by tasteless 
restorations. The gardens, however, 
have preserved their Moorish aspect to a 
remarkable degree. They lie both to the 
east and west of the palace, that to the 
west being but a broad terrace, planted 
with venerable yew-trees, that adjoins 
what used to be the main entrance to the 
villa. 

The principal gardens lie above the 
main court to the eastward. They are 
laid out in terraces one above another, 
becoming smaller and smaller as they 
ascend the hill. Each terrace is enlivened 
with busts or grottos, with arbors or 
clipped hedges or fountains. They are 
connected with each other by flights of 
steps divided into sections by platforms, 
on each of which a fountain plays, while 
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down the balustrades, in channels made 
of inverted tiles, course little streams of 
water that gurgle pleasantly and impart 
a delightful sense of coolness to the steep 
ascent. Perched on the topmost terrace 
rises a mirador, or belvedere, that com- 
mands a far-reaching panorama of the Al- 
hambra with its many towers, of the city 
of Granada and its surrounding hills and 
mountains. 

These Generalife Gardens, hung high 
upon their hillside, cool, fanned by the 
Sierra breezes, still convey to us a perfect 
picture of Moorish life—a life filled with 
a love for small things, but highly finished 
and exquisitely wrought; a life filled with 
intellectual quietude and a love for calm 
retreats where one might meditate, re- 
moved from the world, yet looking out 
over it on wide prospects and great ex- 
panses of varied landscape. 

All these qualities I felt as I sketched 
in these delightful gardens. In one court 
there played beside me an alabaster foun- 
tain standing in a basin filled with gold- 
fish; in another, walls of Bankshire roses 
hemmed me in, their beauty reflected in 
the turquoise waters of a quiet pool; 
white butterflies flitted from flower to 
flower, and the sound of running water 
was constantly in my ear, lulling the 
senses by its quiet murmuring. Aside 
from this no other sound broke the utter 
silence save, once in a while, the sound of 
the gardener’s foot crunching the gravel 
walk, or the voice of a rare visitor, or, as 
on Sunday, when the bells of the city 
would wake to life and the chorus of their 
voices would rise to my ears, at first 
faint, then swelling deep and sonorous to 
a mighty diapason, then dying down 
again, fainter and fainter, till the jangle 
of a tardy bell would sound the final 
note... .... 

There are many Spanish gardens in the 
south that I might mention, but they all 
bear at least a family likeness to those 
already described. 

As one goes north in Spain, however, 
the aspect of the country changes, and 
with it the character of the gardens. The 
landscape becomes bleak and arid. 
North of Cordova the Moor left little 
trace of his passage, and the gardens of the 
northern provinces were laid out under 
the Hapsburgs or the Bourbon kings. 
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The two most important of these northern 

gardens are Aranjuez and La Granja. 
Aranjuez lies south of Madrid in the 

rocky valley of the Tagus. After travers- 
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A series of bends in the Tagus makes 
this verdure possible. In one of these 
bends lies an island, cut off from its sur- 
roundings by a little stream, La Ria, that 





The Fountain of 


ing the sun-baked plateaux of Castile. 
dry and denuded of all vegetation save 
where some little watercourse gives sus- 
tenance to a few stunted trees and shrubs, 
it is indeed a surprising transition to 
alight from the local train and penetrate 
the deep bosky groves and densely 
wooded parks of Aranjuez. 








\pollo, \ranjuez 


is controlled by a presa, or weir. This 
island has been occupied for centuries: 
first, by a convent. of the Order of Santi- 
ago, then by a favorite summer abode of 
Isabella the Catholic, and lastly by the 
present palace of the Hapsburg kings, 
whose impress is plainly written on the 
romantic Garden of the Island, sombre as 
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the thoughts of the pietistic Philip II, 
who built the Escurial; mysterious and 
gallant as the pleasures of Philip IV. 
The trees that shade its leafy aisles are 
for the most part those of the northern 
climes—poplars, lindens, oaks, and elms 
—brought over from England by Philip’s 
wife, Queen Mary, but, in this southern 
climate, grown to prodigious size, with 
their roots tapping the waters of the 
Tagus. The broad Avenue of the Cath- 
olic Kings, bordered by a quadruple row 
of giant plane-trees, skirts the river itself 
and leads into the depths of this mysteri- 
ous Jardin de la Isla, where fountain after 
fountain, dedicated to Venus, to Neptune, 
to Jupiter, and other gods and goddesses, 
and decorated with their statues, fling 
their jets of water into the air, or trickle 
streamlets from basin to basin adorned 
with sculptured ornament. The tinkling 
of these fountains, the innumerable dim 
vistas, the half-light—one might almost 
say the obscurity of these dark groves, 
even at midday—the songs of the night- 
ingales that nest by hundreds in their 
leafy arches, induce, as a Spanish author 


puts it, an “agradable melancolia,” or 
agreeable melancholy, that has inspired 
many a Spanish poet, like Calderon or 
Garcilasso, to sing its praises, and that 
induced Schiller to choose it as the scene 
of his ‘Don Carlos.” 

The other gardens of Aranjuez are less 


romantic. The Jardin de las Estatuas 
dates also from the time of Philip IV, but 
the other gardens were laid out at a much 
later period under the Bourbons, and are 
in accord with the taste of the great pal- 
ace itself that vaguely recalls Versailles 
or Marly. Immediately about the palace 
are formal gardens and parterres laid out 
with patterns in broderic and decorated 
with numerous fountains and statues. 
Two of the best of these fountains, the 
Fuente de las Conchas and the Fuente de 
los Tritones (a painting of which by Velas- 
quez adorns the Prado), were taken away 
from Aranjuez about fifty years ago and 
set up in the Royal Palace Gardens in 
Madrid, where they are now to be seen. 
The fountains that have taken their 
places are bad, and for better taste one 
must look elsewhere and walk over to the 
Jardin del Principe that lies hemmed in 
between the Tagus and the Calle de la 
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Reina, a superb avenue of mighty trees 
that remains quite as Velasquez painted 
it when it sat to him for its portrait cen- 
turies ago. 

The Prince’s Garden contains the Casa 
del Labradér, that bears the same rela- 
tion to the palace that the Petit Trianon 
does to Versailles. This so-called “La- 
borer’s Cottage” is cold and formal in 
design and character, its rooms being dec- 
orated with elaborate paintings and mar- 
ble mosaics, hung with silk brocades and 
crystal chandeliers and furnished with 
malachite tables and gilded chairs, the 
gifts of emperors and kings. 

But its gardens are less formal, though 
they, too, have their vistas and avenues 
and fountains. In their general aspect, 
however, they resemble an English gar- 
den, with their winding pathways and 
watercourses, in which stand pavilions of 
fantastic shapes, a certain portion of their 
area being also reserved for the cultiva- 
tion of the excellent fruits and vegetables 
—strawberries, peaches, asparagus, and 
the like—that grace the royal tables as 
early as the month of January 

The Jardin del Principe has a perimeter 
of nearly four miles, and much of it bor- 
ders the swift-running Tagus,.whose eddy- 
ing waters are confined by stone embank- 
ments decorated with pots of flowers. 

If the gardens of Aranjuez already 
have a northern character compared to 
those of southern Spain, the vast gardens 
of La Granja, surely the most extensive 
and elaborate in the Iberian Peninsula, 
have even more of this septentrional char- 
acter, for they are situated north of 
Madrid in a fold of the Guadarrama 
Mountains nearly four thousand feet 
above the sea. They were laid out under 
Philip V, who built this palace in the 
mountains that is still the official summer 
residence of the Spanish King. Philip, 
first of the Spanish Bourbons, was nat- 
urally thinking of Versailles when he 
built it, and to lay out the gardens he 
summoned a Frenchman, Boutelet, who 
sought to impose upon these mountain 
solitudes in the Guadarramas, where the 
granitic hills are covered with dark for- 
ests of conifer, all the artificialities and 
regularities of the Le Nétre Garden, and 
subject nature in her wildest mood to the 
rule of the T-square, and confine her with 














symmetrical lawns and hedges reflected 
in circular or rectilinear pools and basins. 

The result, if not congruous, is highly 
impressive, for in no other gardens that 
I know can one have such imposing vistas 
of towering mountain forms at the end of 
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Elizabeth Farnese who married Philip V, 
and held such sway over her weak hus- 
band, and who was responsible for so 
many of the costly features of these La 
Granja Gardens. 

At first sight many of these features will 





The Carrera de Caballos, La Granja. 


noble avenues, nor the sight of such 
masses of water disporting themselves in 
stupendous fountains. Here at La 
Granja, instead of the laborious pumping- 
systems that are usually necessary to sup- 
ply fountains with water, a great lake, 
El Mar, situated high above the gardens, 
yet fed by numerous mountain springs 
and streamlets, provides an inexhaustible 
water-supply, and the pressure is so great 
that some of the jets rise to a height of 
more than a hundred feet, and are plainly 
visible from Segovia, seven miles away. 
La Granja made us think of another 
garden far away in Parma, with its 
pleached alleys and parterres in the old 
French manner, laid out also by the same 





undoubtedly be disappointing. One who 
knows Versailles or Vaux-le-Vicomte will 
be inclined to criticise the ornate and 
overdone Baths of Diana or the Fountain 
of the Frogs, so obviously copied from the 
Basin of Latona, and to remain somewhat 
cold before the Parterre de la Fama or the 
New Cascade, with their frigid and formal 
atmosphere. But even in these foun- 
tains the vast water-supply affords a pos- 
sibility for superb effects that, as far as I 
know, are unsurpassed anywhere, and I 
defy any one to remain unmoved when 
first he beholds the fairy-like perspectives 
of the Old Cascade or Carrera de Cabal- 
los, for one is charmed beyond words at 
the sight of these basins—grander than 
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any at Versailles—mounting one above 
another, filled with careering horses at- 
tended by Nereids and Tritons and spout- 
ing water from their nostrils and from 
vases and sea-shells. Avenues of oaks 
and elms, bordered by hedges of horn- 
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tudes, are its sole inhabitants. For the 
greater part of the year, the royal palace 
sleeps silent in the sunshine, and the gar- 
dens seem lulled to slumber as if en- 
chanted by a magician’s wand. 

One day—one of the very first I spent 


The Royal Palace and terrace, La Granja. 


beam, rise with the terraced fountains, 
mounting higher and higher toward the 
dark-blue mountains that girdle this ter- 
restrial paradise. 

For it is a paradise, this Garden of La 
Granja—a garden as it should be, fed by 
countless springs, whose crystal waters 
rush down its rose-colored terraces and 
through its murmuring channels in a con- 
stant flow. 

But no one sits to watch their eddies. 
White nymphs, petrified in graceful atti- 


there—I was sketching in a quiet avenue, 
when, of a sudden, the smiling heavens 
darkened, the mountains grew black and 
inky and, again as if by magic, the trees 
shuddered, and the smooth faces of the 
fountains quivered into innumerable rip- 
ples. Then a great blast of wind came 
down from the Guadarramas; the trees 
bowed their heads and bent before its 
breath; the rain poured down in torrents 
into the boiling basins, and the mountains 
resounded, echoed and reechoed with peal 
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after peal of thunder. Then, as if the 
sorcerer’s anger had been appeased, all 
was over as quickly asit had begun. The 
shadows lifted, the heavens grew serene 
again, the rain ceased, and the sun burst 
forth. 

But the air remained chilled as I walked 
up to El Mar and looked out over the re- 
taining walls into the surrounding pine 
woods. Little patches of snow still lay 
in the hollows under the trees, and it 
seemed indeed strange, with this Alpine 
picture before me and the chilly wind 
fanning my cheek, to fancy myself in 
Spain in the month of June. 

But it is this very Alpine quality of the 
atmosphere that renders La Granja so 
agreeable a retreat from the burning sun- 
shine of Madrid, and for this reason it re- 
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mains a favorite resort of the Spanish 
King and court. Alfonso arrived a few 
days after we had come to see his royal 
domain, and with him came his brilliant 
cavalry, who took up their quarters in 
the big cuartel, or barracks, just behind 
our hotel. There was music in the plaza 
every evening, and each day the pink 
bloom from the chestnut-trees, late in this 
altitude, was carefully swept up in great 
piles and carted away. Several times we 
passed the little Infantas in the gardens, 
and one day saw the King hiiself come 
out of the palace on foot, dressed very 
democratically in a straw hat and outing 
clothes, and cross the square to the 
stables to give some sugar to his favor- 
ites. How different from the gloomy 
Spanish pomp of other days! 
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AIPECS was a queer 
duck. So the muckers 
of Cambridge said, 
and their judgment of 
character is likely to 
be as acute as it is 
quick. In this case 
the description was 

apt in more ways than one. Specs was 
a “puhfessuh.” In this fact alone there 
was nothing peculiar considering the pres- 
ence of Harvard College. To speak asa 
mucker, Cambridge is lousy with profes- 
sors. Some of them are a bit queer, 
though it is lese-majesty to say so. Be 
that as it may, to this latter group Specs 
belonged. 

His queerness consisted in his familiar- 
ity with the muckers of Camb-idge, the 
boys and girls who swarm about the 
streets and with whom the acquaintance 
of most self-respecting professors extends 
scarcely so far as to the affable pitching 
of a penny in response to the cry: “ Scram- 
ble, mister?’’ Of course, it is not the 
mister who scrambles, The children do 





that, piling up a miniature football scrim- 
mage, from which one of them emerges 
with a penny and a liberal touch of that 
same muck which gives him a title to his 
generic designation. 

Specs never pitched pennies and no 
mucker ever said, “Scramble, mister?” 


to him. He came among them quietly 
with an air of being one of the fellows. 
He spoke to many of them by name. He 
gave some of the little ones “lessons in 
flying,’ by catching them by the seat of 
the pants and the scruff of the collar and 
whirling them through the air while he 
spun round until he was dizzy. The 
afternoon he invented that game was a 
warm one for him and a happy one for 
the muckers. It was reported that he had 
not disdained to accept an invitation to 
play hide-and-seek near the Lars Ander- 
son Bridge. 

As for the duck part of it, he was to be 
found at some time during almost every 
hot summer day at one of the bathing 
places along the Charles River. Some- 
times he swam from the park near the 
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bridge, sometimes on the other side of the 
bridge near the Weld Boat House, some- 
times from the Weld float, sometimes 
across the river near the old boat-house, 
sometimes far away at the bend in the 
river near the spot marked as the Vine- 
land abiding place of Leif Ericson, called 
The Lucky, who probably never came 
nearer the spot than Labrador. En- 
closed by a low iron railing, the plot 
where he is supposed to have built his 
cabin is hallowed ground. There is a 
superstition among the muckers that any 
one inside this railing is invisible to the 
outside world. So there they undress and 
put on their bathing trunks, quite sure 
that they are unobserved no matter how 
many people may be standing near by. 
Specs venerated this tradition and availed 
himself of it when he swam at the bend. 
Little things like this marked him as 
queer, but they also made him accept- 
able to the muckers, whose company he 
seemed to enjoy. He was a queer duck, 
as web-footed as they make them. 

Not being a mucker, you would doubt- 
less have been surprised to see a gray- 


haired man with the stamp of scholarship 
upon him stop on the Lars Anderson 
Bridge to speak to a little girl who was 


mostly sunburn, wet pink bloomers 
rolled high, and wet white chemise. She 
was seated astride the coping watching 
a group of sleek wet boys at the middle 
of the bridge. You would not have ex- 
pected this fine old gentleman, bare- 
headed and clad in white flannels, black 
linen coat, and tennis shoes, to claim ac- 
quaintance with the little girl and with 
her smaller, red-haired brother, comfort- 
ably dressed in overalls and his own 
skin. Yet there he was, smiling as po- 
litely as if one of the first dames of Brat- 
tle Street were before him and saying: 
“Hello, Ethel. How’s the water to-day ? 
Hello, Dennis. Haven’t you been in 
yet?” 

“Hello, Specs,”’ said Ethel. None of 
the muckers knew his real name and 
neither they nor the professor cared. 
“The water’s great. Feels like a hot 
mud bath. Look at my legs. I just had 
a bath last night, and now they’re as 
brown as the river. You'll need a bath 
too after you’ve had a swim. The water’s 
dirtier than ever.” 


THE BRIDGE 


“What are you up here for? You are 
not thinking of diving the bridge?” 

No mucker ever thought of saying, 
“diving from the bridge.” You dive the 
gate and you dive the bridge, provided 
you have enough nerve. The coping of 
the bridge is at least thirty-five feet above 
the water. The gate by the old boat- 
house on the other side is a short fifteen. 

“Not me,” said Ethel. “I’m watching 
Jimmie. He’s my fellow, you know.” 

“Yes, I know.” Specs usually did. 

“The men are giving him a quarter for 
a regular dive, and fifty cents for a swan 
or a sailor. The other kids only jump. 
They get ten cents for that.” 

“ They’ll get something else if the officer 
catches them.” 

“Aw, gee! He won’t do anything but 
holler to them, and they’ll get down and 
begin again after he goes. The cop’s all 
right. There wasa lot of kids diving bare- 
naked right where he tied his boat, and 
he didn’t say a word. He drove his boat 
past and made waves for us too. He’s 
all right.” 

“Where’s Jimmie?” 

“He’s under the bridge now. He just 
did a swan. It makes me scared to see 
him, but I like it. I’d be afraid to dive 
off anything. I never dived in my-ife. 
But I can swim pretty good. Itriedthe 
stroke you showed me, but I -ain’t+got 
onto it yet. I can’t go fast at‘ all.” 

“Tl give you another lesson if you 
stay till I swim across the river; I’m go- 
ing in from the other side.” ; 

“T’ll be here all right, as long as Jimmie 
keeps on diving the bridge.” 

Walking on, Specs met Jimmie, a little 
boy of ten or eleven, clad from head to 
foot in a coat of burnished tan, and girded 
about the loins with a wet wisp of some- 
thing blue that had once been a cheap 
pair of trunks. 
“Hi, Specs!” called Jimmie, with a 
lovable grin. Very much alive was Jim- 
mie, too alive to be conscious of the brief 
transition from life to death he seemed to 
dare so gaily. 

“Hi, Specs!” cried half a dozen others. 
“Gimme a cigarette,’’ demanded one. 

“They are very bad for you,” said 
Specs, snapping open a silver case and of- 
fering it to the brown hand outstretched. 

“You ought not to smoke them at your 








’ cried half a dozen others. ‘‘Gimme a cigarette,’ demanded one.—Page 732. 
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age,”’ said the owner of the brown hand, 
very gravely, taking a cigarette and wait- 
ing for the professor to strike a match. 

There was a howl of good-natured 
laughter and Specs grinned. 

“Watch yourself, Jimmie,” he cau- 
tioned. “Be careful there’s no one below 
when you dive, and don’t take a belly- 
flopper.” 

“Fat chances !’’ Jimmie was contemp- 
tuous. He was the best diver of his age 
in Cambridge, and he knew it. 

Specs watched the light-brown figure 
climb to the coping, run along it to the 
centre of the bridge, and pause, graceful 
as a bronze figurine. 

“Who’s paying?” he called, looking 
about him. 

“T pay,” a young man replied flipping 
acoin at him. The shot was sudden, but 
Jimmie caught it, poised with one foot 
dangling over a thirty-five foot drop. 

“Paddy’s my banker,” he said, passing 
the coin to a youngster seated on the 
coping. “What’ll it be?” 

“Just a straight dive, but make it a 
pretty one.” 

“Give him change,” directed Jimmie, 
turning toward the river. 

He glanced down at the water to make 
sure that two boys who had just jumped 
were out of the way. Then he performed 
the little ceremony no mucker neglects 
before diving. He signed himself with 
the cross. Now, when one of the common 
rabble of muckers crosses himself hastily, 
and with the same gesture seizes his nose 
between his thumb and finger and hurls 
himself feet first into the water with a 
mighty splash, the combination of the 
sublime and the ridiculous is too much for 
the person who beholds this ceremony for 
the first time. But with Jimmie the ges- 
ture had some of the grace and confidence 
of every movement he made. Specs was 
not prepared to suppose that Jimmie was 
more sincerely religious than any of his 
fellows, but when Jimmie made the sign 
of the cross it never failed to stir a little 
prayer in the heart of Specs and a thought 
of the real significance of the act. Not 
all who enter the waters come forth again. 

Jimmie raised his arms. He seemed to 
reach upward toward the blue heaven 
against which he was outlined cleanly. 
He stood poised a moment for every one 
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to see, dropped his arms to his sides with 
a swift movement that .was like a brief 
concentration of life and energy, then 
straightened out into flight. He seemed 
to balance on the air even as he fell swift- 
ly. His was the clean downward swerve 
of a flying creature, as perfectly poised, 
as graceful, and as easy. When he dis- 
appeared in the water there was no 
splash, only a little spurt of foam. He 
rose to the surface gliding easily forward, 
tossed his head, and struck into the 
smooth sweep of his swimming stroke. 
Specs turned away. 

He walked slowly and thoughtfully, 
looking at the ground. He even failed to 
notice Tom Hurley, the river police of- 
ficer, who was ringing in at the police-box. 

“Hi, Specs!” Hurley called with a 
good deal of surprise in his voice, but 
Specs walked by without noticing. He 
was deep among ‘the thoughts that queer 
ducks have sometimes. He was thinking 
of death in the water and the mystery of 
drownings. There did not seem to be 
much danger of such an event here where 
the river was lined on both banks with 
good swimmers. Yet in almost every ac- 
count of a drowning he remembered read- 
ing of spectators who were able to give 
the fullest details of the whole affair, who 
had apparently watched fascinated, but 
who had never stirred to help the drown- 
ing person. 

“T suppose I should be like all the rest,”’ 
he said aloud, fancying no doubt that he 
was thinking to himself. “I should stand 
here watching, and never move till the 
last struggle was over—and then I would 
run to telephone the police.” 

“Snap out of your dope.” A boy was 
slapping him with a wet bathing-suit. 
“Where do you think you are? Sever 
Hall?” 

Specs found himself among the gang 
and began to undress. 

Specs could swim well and dive well. 
He dived the gate regularly and had been 
known to dive the bridge. He made no 
practice of diving the bridge, though, be- 
cause it attracted too much attention. 
When he went in swimming near the old 
boat-house, he usually dived a bit just-to 
be sure he was in practice, swam about a 
little, frequently changing his stroke, and 
then completed his exercise with a short 
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race for speed or a longer swim up or 
down the river. Sometimes on these long 
swims he visited the youngsters who were 
bathing at other places. Then he climbed 
out on the bank and sunned himself for 
a while, talking if any one showed a dis- 
position to talk to him, smoking with any 
one who asked him for a cigarette, or 
thinking his own queer thoughts, alone 
in the noisy crowd. 

This afternoon he emerged from the 
disorderly heap of his clothing, wearing, 
as usual, his short scarlet trunks. They 
were queer too. Every one else wore 
blue, and among the muckers, he who is 
different from the rest, especially in dress 
or speech, is taboo. But this tradition 
was invalid in the case of Specs. Every- 
thing about him was queer, and he was 
accepted with this understanding. 

He did not plunge into the river as 
quickly as usual. Instead he paused on 
the stone river wall among the divers, 
and watched the bridge where the diving 
and jumping were still going on. He was 
deep in that same queer thought of the 
mystery that brings about death in the 
water when help appears to be close at 
hand. 

Later it seemed unbelievable to him 
that he should have stood there staring, 
horrified, and inactive after his whole 
train of thought had prepared him for 
the thing that happened. There he was, 
a spectator, just like those incredible 
spectators about whom he had read. He 
was an expert swimmer. He was poised 
in the very act of diving into the water at 
a distance from the bridge that he could 
make in three breaths. Yet he stood 
there. Round about him other good 
swimmers stood, looking on, motionless 
with terror. Across the river on the float 
of the Weld Boat Club were other swim- 
mers, not terrified children nor queer 
professors, but active young men and 
women from the summer school. Yet 
they all stood watching and making no 
move. 

It seemed to Specs afterward that he 
perceived the whole accident out of some 
depth of thought that was abnormally 
transparent, for he saw with clarity un- 
usual in a man who is condemned to wear 
spectacles at all times except when he 
swims. Yet that depth of thought 
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seemed to weigh heavily upon him like 
the paralyzing heaviness of an anes- 
thetic. 

He saw a brown figure erect on the cop- 
ing, a figure that could only be Jimmie. 
He saw the form shorten and knew that 
Jimmie had lowered his arms preparatory 
to springing into the air. He saw the boy 
launch himself into the arc of his flight. 
Then, with a flash of fear that came like 
sudden physical illness and weakness, he 
was aware of a rowing shell, a single, 
stabbing through the water under the 
dark central arch of the bridge. A second 
of time could not have intervened be- 
tween the perception of the danger and 
the crash. Yet in that second Specs felt 
the air heavy, moist, and hot about 
him, the air sickened with a taint drifting 
down the river and having its counterpart 
in the brown pollution that left its stain 
on swimmers. 

Jimmie, as he dropped, saw the shell be- 
neath him and tried to deflect his course 
in mid-air by a sudden wrench of his 
whole body. To the spectators he seemed 
to strike the shell a glancing blow, over- 
turning it and disappearing into the 
water. The oarsman floundered up, 
clutched the shell and hung on, dazed no 
doubt, unable to understand what had 
happened. Ten feet away on the opposite 
side of the shell something inert rose slug- 
gishly to the surface, and disappeared. 
The oarsman worked round to the stern 
of the shell and began to push it ahead of 
him toward the float, swimming with his 
feet and one arm. The silent watchers 
still looked on motionless. A murmur of 
fear arose from them. The professor’s 
voice came strangely to those near him in 
the silence. Out of that queer depth in 
which he was powerless he phrased a line 
of some forgotten poem: 


** And on some unexpected wind comes death.” * 


He spoke softly and no one moved. 

Then from the farther shore along the 
coping there was a flash of running feet. 
Over the central arch of the bridge a 
figure too pitifully light and small for the 
tragedy beneath stopped and turned to 
the river, was launched into the air, 
curved, fell, entered the water, rose, swam 


*I am indebted to my friend Alan Pope for permission to 
quote the line from his poem, not ‘‘forgotten,’’ as the text 
has it, but unpublished. 
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to that terribly inert form that floated, 
grasped it, and began to make slow head- 
way toward shore. 

In battle, when a taut line of skirmish- 
ers is checked by superior force, one coura- 
geous leade- springing out of the ranks 
finds himself followed by every one and 
the strong point falls. The first move to 
action is always the tremendous move. 
It is the overthrow of inertia. After that 
is accomplished, to act is not hard. The 
rescuer was scarcely in mid-air when the 
professor dived. When he rose to the sur- 
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face the river was full of strong swimmers 
converging to a single point near the cen- 
tral arch of the bridge. 

Jimmie was brought to shore and 
placed in the hands of a doctor. Thanks 
to the effort of that wrench to one side, 
he had touched the shell with but one 
shoulder, and that broken shoulder was 
his only injury. His rescuer was mostly 
sunburn, wet pink bloomers, and wet 
white chemise. 

Ethel, the child who was afraid to dive 
at all, had dived the bridge. 


Life and the Librarian 
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Fe AM an assistant in 
— the periodical depart- 
bY \% ment of a big city li- 
I brary and hardly a 
ms F day passes without 
7 | some one saying: 
SK CINE) OK “This is such nice, 
clean work, isn’t it? 
You get to read all the magazines, don’t 
you?” The public thinks all I have to do 
is sit behind my desk and read the nice 
new magazines. Certainly a most lady- 
like occupation! There have been times 
when this department was no place for a 
lady. We cannot escape seeing life in the 
raw. 

Before the war, when our city was full 
of unemployed, our room was more thick- 
ly populated than it is now, and some 
very unpleasant things happened. I have 
seen drunkards fail so swiftly that I feared 
that they would die before my eyes. One 
had a terrible coughing spell and hemor- 
rhage of the lungs, but he had strength 
enough to get out of the room. I never 
saw him again. He had been coming to 
the library for years and I had classified 
him as an English remittance man. Three 
times men have had epileptic fits in our 
room. When a man feels this spell com- 
ing on he begins to moan and make the 
most weird sounds imaginable. I tele- 
phone for help, then go out into the room, 
and see what the readers have done for 
Vor. LXXI.—47 
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the afflicted man. He is a most horrible 
sight. The thing that has made the most 
unpleasant impression upon me, when 
looking after a case of this kind, is not so 
much the man having the fit, as the atti- 
tude of the readers in the room; the list- 
less, kind of sodden attention and utter 
lack of feeling that they displayed. There 
would be the man stretched out on the 
floor, foaming at the mouth, moaning and 
kicking, and people almost near enough to 
touch him would just glance at him and 
goonreading. They do not seem human. 
It seems impossible to disturb their 
apathy. These same people will read or 
look into space while the bands are play- 
ing and parades go by. When it was an 
event to see an airship and a convoy went 
over our city, these people stayed in their 
chairs and hadn’t interest enough to go to 
a window. What has life done to them to 
leave them in such a condition? Two 
more events, not quite so nerve-racking, 
were reviving a woman who had fainted 
and stepping between two men who were 
on the verge of a fight. Both wanted to 
use the dictionary at the same time and 
one tried to pull it out of the hand of the 
other. They began talking at the top of 
their voices. I sallied out from my pro- 
tecting desk and in a low, but intense tone, 
told one of the men to leave the room at 
once, or I would have him arrested. Our 
numerous other ladylike tasks are to quell 
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the loud of voice and the too socially in- 
clined; request patrons to take their feet 
off the tables and their hats off their 
heads; not spit on the floor and not 
make a lunch-room of the library. I have 
laid aside my dignity and fairly raced af- 
ter a woman who had cut a magazine, but 
she was too swift for me. Just at pres- 
ent, the disturbing element in our room is 
a man who either should have a keeper or 
be in an asylum. He is apparently harm- 
less, but I always manage to keep a safe 
distance from him. 

I believe the periodical department 
catches the worst class of library habi- 
tués, with the exception of the newspaper- 
room. There you find the worst type of 
down-and-outers. Seeing this class of peo- 
ple day after day has a more or less de- 
pressing effect. This was brought to my 
mind rather forcibly by a conversation I 
had with my dentist. On account of sick- 
ness I had broken an appointment with 
him three times, and when he had me 
safely wedged into his dental chair, he be- 
gan his investigation of the cause. He 
said: “ What is the matter with library 
work that it ‘gets’ so many of you peo- 
ple?” And he mentioned some of my 
friends who had broken down in health 
and had to give up library work. Just on 
the spur of the moment I could not give 
him a very definite answer, for being sur- 
rounded by more or less torturous-looking 
instruments and a regular jam of fingers 
in my mouth, I could not think very 
clearly on the subject of occupational dis- 
eases. Since then I have been thinking 
what there is about library work that 
would affect a person unfavorably. One’s 
surroundings have a great deal to do with 
cheerfulness of spirit. A big library is 
sombre and oppressive. The air is stale 
and heavy. Books give out a rather pe- 
culiar odor—a dusty antique smell that 
makes me think of the past instead of the 
present or future. We have a patent sys- 
tem of ventilation that is supposed to 
purify the air. But we risk the wrath of 
the engineer and let in some of God’s good 
out-of-doors, whenever we get a chance. 
The class of people we see constantly does 
not cheer us up, for the poor we have with 
us always. At times it seems to me that a 
library is not a place of learning, not a 
place to increase the intelligence of the 
community, but rather a place for the 
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poverty-stricken and the outcast, the halt 
and the blind; a haven of rest for the 
loafer and the derelict; and the favorite 
haunt of the religious crank. We look into 
the faces of life’s failures from morning 
until night. They come in when the doors 
are open and do not leave until the lights 
are out. The same ones come to the libra- 
ry, not day after day, but year after year. 

The question that has bothered me for 
years is, “Who takes care of these peo- 
ple?” Our room is always full of men. 
It is so crowded with them that, time and 
again, women have come to my desk and 
asked haltingly if only men were allowed 
in this room. A large per cent of these 
men are fairly well dressed and well fed. 
Apparently, they do no kind of work. 
They are with us so constantly that I 
wonder when they go out to eat. During 
the war it used to irritate me exceedingly 
to see these able-bodied men doing noth- 
ing, when there was so great need of work- 
ers. I longed for the state to pass a com- 
pulsory working law. It seems a crime 
that so many men are permitted to idle 
their lives away. 

I used to live in Emporia, Kansas, a 
town of ten thousand inhabitants, and 
ever so often my sister and I journeyed to 
Kansas City to take in the theatres. Our 
small-town sophistication was somewhat 
bored at what wWe considered exaggera- 
tions on the stage. We knew that no 
farmer, tramp, or a score of other eccen- 
tric characters could possibly look like 
these stage productions. But I can truth- 
fully say that not any exaggeration that I 
have ever seen on the stage can compare 
with the human freaks and scare-crows 
that have passed before my eyes since I 
have worked in this department. Why 
they stray in here will always be a puzzle 
to me. The night brings out more pe- 
culiar ones than the day. For that rea- 
son night work is more depressing than 
day work. The room is very quiet and I 
have more time to observe our patrons. 
This is the time to see life’s failures and to 
study their tired, hopeless faces. Some 
read, some just make a pretense of read- 
ing, and others just look straight ahead. 
It seems to me that the walls of this room 
must be soaked with bitter thoughts; and 
when it is so still they seem to descend on 
me like a pall, and I have to get up and 
do something to shake off the disagree- 
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able feeling of unreality. There is so 
much to learn concerning the subject of 
psychic influences. If a violin is soaked 
with the vibrations of the music played 
upon it, might not the walls of a room be 
affected by years and years of bitter 
thoughts ? 

This type of people try to find help and 
comfort from certain kinds of magazines. 
They ask for magazines on new thought, 
theosophy, spiritualism, and kindred sub- 
jects. It seems to me they are trying to 
get out of this world by an effort of the 
mind. They do not seem to be all here. 
Sometimes they do find comfort in these 
magazines, for a woman, who takes out 
the most unintelligible one of the lot, told 
me with tears in her eyes that it had done 
her so much good and she did hope that I 
would read it. To my practical mind, 
this magazine was just a jumble of mys- 
terious, rather unfamiliar words, with no 
definite meaning. Expressed in simple 
language, it meant nothing. A lawyer 
happened to glance through this maga- 
zine while waiting for me to check out his 
selection. He laughed and said: “Great 
stuff that, but I would like to know what 
it means.” He really touched their point 
of appeal to these people. It is their 
vagueness, their indefiniteness. They 
contain nothing exact or matter of fact. 
Hence they offer an avenue of escape 
from the real. 

The great trials of a librarian are the 
number of people who take up her time 
telling their life histories. We seem to 
have the atmosphere of the long-lost, 
sympathetic friend, and we become the 
depository of a great variety of tales of 
woe. Even a college professor, with whom 
I did not have a speaking acquaintance, 
made use of my sympathetic ear. 

We have a splendid chance to study 
human nature. When people come to the 
desk I can tell, fairly accurately, the type 
of magazine they will call for. I classify 
them as Physical Culture, Vogue, Cosmo- 
politan, Christian Herald, or Yale Review 
readers. I very seldom make a mistake in 
these five types. But at times I get the 
wrong cue. One day a woman came to 


the desk and I classed her at once as 
Christian Herald, but her sanctimonious 
face altered when she turned an oily 
smile on me and asked for the Astrological 
That smile changed her whole 
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face and I could see the tricky fortune- 
teller. If I were a reporter I could find all 
kinds of material for sob stuff. We have 
the comic and tragic in abundance. 
Some human peculiarities are beyond 
my comprehension. I do not understand 
why people rush past my desk, gaze va- 
cantly around the room, wait until I sit 
down, then come to the desk and make 
me get up again. Perhaps I do not look 
so formidable when I sit. But it is cer- 
tainly hard on my knees. My life is as 
full of ups and downs as the elevator 
man’s. Sometimes patrons rush in, seem 
to get panicky, then go out in the hall, 
call up some kind of reserve courage, then 
come timidly up to the desk and ask 
for what they want. But others are far 
from timid. It seems to me people have 
given me their views on every subject 
under the sun. One even pursued me 
back of my desk and read a lengthy poem 
tome. I am a regular depository for pet 
theories for reforming the world. I have 
agreed with innumerable earnest en- 
thusiasts. I feel a twinge of conscience 
for being so hypocritical, but agreeing 
with them is the easiest way to head them 
off. Not only is our patience taxed to the 
limit with this class of people, but we 
must show considerable ingenuity in li- 
brary work, because so often people give 
most confused titles to articles and queer 
names for authors. It seems to me a per- 
son who is good at conundrums is es- 
pecially fitted for library work. By con- 
stant practice we become great at guessing. 
So far I have given only the gloomy 
side of our profession. The pleasant 
things far outweigh the gloomy ones. 
The derelicts and life’s failures are very 
much in the minority. We meet some 
very pleasant people, and some very dis- 
tinguished ones, who treat us with con- 
sideration and appreciation, but these do 
not stay with us long. They get what 
they want and are out of the library as 
soon as possible. I might say they dash 
in and out again. I like library work in 
spite of the drawbacks. I think I should 
choose it again from among the many 
kinds of work suitable for women. I like 
to know what people are doing and what 
is going on in the world. So, in a way, my 
business is my pleasure. I must keep up 
with current events. Besides, librarians 
make very good friends and congenial 
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associates. There is an esprit de corps 
that is not so strong in other professions, 
for we are not a large class and we depend 
a great deal on each other. It is our busi- 
ness to be unbiassed, and for that reason 
I do not think we take sides so strongly as 
other classes of educated people. 

We acquire the habit of seeing both 
sides, and are more lenient with people 
whose ideas and beliefs differ from ours. 
Our training helps us to avoid the temp- 
tation of being dogmatic and thus we do 
not rub people the wrong way. 

If we have such a thing as a slogan, it is, 
“Be tactful.’’ In library school tact is 
preached to us morning and night. ‘Be 
tactful”’ is the first and last advice given 
to us and it is preached to us constantly 
throughout our library course. Be tact- 
ful has taken a place in our subconscious 
minds. I try to give people what they 
want and not what I think they should 
have. This rule is very hard for me to 
keep, for so few people really know what 
they want and what is best for them. An- 
other rule is never to say off-handed we 
have not anything on that subject, for ina 
large library there is a great mass of un- 
related material that sometimes comes in 
handy. It is as hard for a librarian to 
say, “We haven’t it,” as it is for a drug- 
gist. If we have not the kind of intel- 
lectual tonic the person requires, we try 
to hunt up a substitute. We cannot bear 
to turn people away empty-handed. 

To my mind the most marked char- 
acteristic of a librarian is gentleness. The 
more I see of people of my profession the 
more I think of them as gentle. Although 
I consider them intellectual, capable, and 
a variety of other appropriate adjectives, 
yet always lurking in the back of my 
brain is the modifying word, gentle. I 
have come to look for this trait in nearly 
every librarian I meet. There is some- 
thing in our temperament which makes 
us turn from the disagreeableness, the 
harshness, the more or less ruthlessness 
that must be met in business. 

We think of the missionary as gentle. 
A good librarian must be imbued with the 
missionary spirit. We are the intellectual 
missionaries striving with all our might 
against the inertia of ignorance. Through 
the power of the printed page we open up 
new and better worlds to many perplexed 
brains. Carrying the missionary idea a 
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little further, in the matter of remunera- 
tion also we resemble the humble servant 
of Christianity. But on the question of 
salaries our missionary spirit weakens and 
we become very human. 

At one time, in many a household, when 
discussions on the salary question had 
reached the acute stage, my brother said 
to me: “You librarians are a bunch of 
‘gentle Annies’! Why don’t you raise a 
row about your salaries the way the 
teachers are doing?” This outburst of 
plain language was due to a bitter remark 
of mine because a page from our depart- 
ment, just a mere boy, had gotten a posi- 
tion at the city hall which paid a third 
more than I was receiving. The teachers 
of our city put up a strong fight. They 
made themselves felt, heard, and heeded. 
Our pedagogical sisters have become so 
militant that it would be a surprise to us 
if they ever stopped agitating for higher 
salaries. 

I heard a conversation on a street-car 
a few days ago which applied to librari- 
ans. It was between two women who 
were talking about the fight the teachers 
were making for another raise. One said: 
“It seems to me teachers are always get- 
ting raises. My sister is a teacher and 
she fusses about her salary and her work 
all the time. I told her if she stood on 
her feet all day, the way we do, she would 
have something to fuss about. They fuss 
worse than any other class of people. 
Look at the librarians. They are the 
poorest paid profession and you never 
hear them kicking about their salaries. 
Did you ever see anything in the papers 
about librarians being poorly paid? I 
was a librarian for eight years and I 
worked harder than any school-teacher, 
and I was mighty poorly paid, too, but I 
didn’t fuss about it. Librarians are hard- 
working and poorly paid, but they don’t 
fuss.”” She went on at greater length 
with her back-handed compliment. I 
shook my head mournfully. “Gentle 
Annies,” thought I. 

Christopher Morley says of us that we 
have delightful, demure, and _public- 
spirited virtues. I like that word demure. 
It carries out my impression of gentle- 
ness. But I believe we would esteem our- 
selves more if a stronger tinge of the pug- 
nacious spirit were instilled into our gen- 
tle temperament. 
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MHEN Mr. Kipling an- 
nounced with finality 
that “East is East, 
and West is West, and 
never the twain shall 
meet,’’ he should have 
allowed for an oc- 
casional exception, 
such as the case of Oliver Roscelyn Thrale 
and Augusta Claire. Yet their encounter 
was so out of the natural order of things 
that it took no less than the Great War 
to bring it about. Oliver had had pneu- 
monia in France, and his health demanded 
a mild climate. So instead of going on at 
Princeton in the authentic Thrale fashion 
he came out to California, where some- 
what to his surprise he found civilization, 
even the institution of afternoon tea, 
fairly well established on the shore of the 
Pacific. 

But except geographically this brought 
him very little nearer to Augusta Claire. 
Oliver’s letters to certain transplanted 
connections of his mother’s—who as a 
Roscelyn had the equipment of colonial 
ancestors and distinguished poverty which 
the Thrale formula required—took him at 
once into a circle as carefully shut off by a 
sort of Chinese wall from the vulgar, jos- 
tling world outside as that in which he 
had been reared. Needless to say, the 
frequenters of it were sublimely ignorant 
of the existence of Augusta Claire until 
she appeared among them in her own ex- 
traordinary fashion. 

Oliver had dropped in for afternoon tea 
at Mrs. Adair’s. He had formed the 
habit of doing this rather often, for which 
he is not to be blamed, for it was as de- 
lightful a house as any in the beautiful 
university town, and Mrs. Adair as de- 
lightful a person. She was, agreeably, a 
widow, still so young that the adjunct 
of an elder and invalidish sister seemed 
a concession to decorum. Her beauty 
wasn’t undeniable—no devotee of the 





obvious but would have denied it—but if 
you perceived it, it pleased you as did the 
beauty of a gray day or the taste of olives; 
you relished it, so to speak, lingeringly 
upon your tongue. Oliver perceived it, 
at least to the point of assuring himself 
that beside it mere prettiness would be 
cheap—especially short, plump pretti- 
ness; how she’d extinguish a woman of 
that sort with her height, her flowing 
lines! Oliver could, without dismay, pic- 
ture Bernice Adair in the most esoteric 
drawing-rooms of his native Philadelphia. 

In the company, then, of Mrs. Adair 
and of the invalid Miss Bart, becomingly 
arranged upon a sofa, Oliver was imbibing 
tea when Augusta Claire arrived. She 
did it by sending her car over the edge of 
the steep hillside street into the Adair 
garden, which was on the down slope of 
the hill. Nothing could be more surpris- 
ing than the sight of Augusta Claire flying 
through the air on her way to the door, 
unless it were the spectacle of her aplomb 
when the horrified witnesses rushed out 
to view the remains. She was just pick- 
ing herself up from the mat. 

“T told that boob at the garage the 
brake wasn’t working,’ she remarked. 
“T expect I’ve about ruined your calce- 
larias—hope you aren’t too peeved.” 

Here she grew rather white, but stood 
smiling at them gamely if weakly. 
Clearly there was but one thing to do, 
and Oliver, after an uncertain moment, 
did it. He put an arm about her sub- 
stantial little body and conveyed her into 
the house. She didn’t faint—couldn’t, 
she informed them, not if she were to hold 
her breath and inhale through her ears— 
but consented to be put in a low chair 
and refreshed with tea. It was some 
time before the color returned to her 
cheeks, but not once did her cheerfulness 
fail her. She was cheerfully apologetic 
about strewing Andrew over the flower- 
beds so—Andrew, it appeared, was her 
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associates. There is an esprit de corps 
that is not so strong in other professions, 
for we are not a large class and we depend 
a great deal on each other. It is our busi- 
ness to be unbiassed, and for that reason 
I do not think we take sides so strongly as 
other classes of educated people. 

We acquire the habit of seeing both 
sides, and are more lenient with people 
whose ideas and beliefs differ from ours. 
Our training helps us to avoid the temp- 
tation of being dogmatic and thus we do 
not rub people the wrong way. 

If we have such a thing as a slogan, it is, 
“Be tactful.”’ In library school tact is 
preached to us morning and night. ‘Be 
tactful” is the first and last advice given 
to us and it is preached to us constantly 
throughout our library course. Be tact- 
ful has taken a place in our subconscious 
minds. I try to give people what they 
want and not what I think they should 
have. This rule is very hard for me to 
keep, for so few people really know what 
they want and what is best for them. An- 
other rule is never to say off-handed we 
have not anything on that subject, for ina 
large library there is a great mass of un- 
related material that sometimes comes in 
handy. It is as hard for a librarian to 
say, ‘We haven’t it,” as it is for a drug- 
gist. If we have not the kind of intel- 
lectual tonic the person requires, we try 
to hunt up a substitute. We cannot bear 
to turn people away empty-handed. 

To my mind the most marked char- 
acteristic of a librarian is gentleness. The 
more I see of people of my profession the 
more I think of them as gentle. Although 
[ consider them intellectual, capable, and 
a variety of other appropriate adjectives, 
yet always lurking in the back of my 
brain is the modifying word, gentle. I 
have come to look for this trait in nearly 
every librarian I meet. There is some- 
thing in our temperament which makes 
us turn from the disagreeableness, the 
harshness, the more or less ruthlessness 
that must be met in business. 

We think of the missionary as gentle. 
A good librarian must be imbued with the 
missionary spirit. We are the intellectual 
missionaries striving with all our might 
against the inertia of ignorance. Through 
the power of the printed page we open up 
new and better worlds to many perplexed 
brains. Carrying the missionary idea a 
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little further, in the matter of remunera- 
tion also we resemble the humble servant 


of Christianity. But on the question of 
salaries our missionary spirit weakens and 
we become very human. 

At one time, in many a household, when 
discussions on the salary question had 
reached the acute stage, my brother said 
to me: “You librarians are a bunch of 
‘gentle Annies’! Why don’t you raise a 
row about your salaries the way the 
teachers are doing?” This outburst of 
plain language was due to a bitter remark 
of mine because a page from our depart- 
ment, just a mere boy, had gotten a posi- 
tion at the city hall which paid a third 
more than I was receiving. The teachers 
of our city put up a strong fight. They 
made themselves felt, heard, and heeded. 
Our pedagogical sisters have become so 
militant that it would be a surprise to us 
if they ever stopped agitating for higher 
salaries. 

[ heard a conversation on a street-car 
a few days ago which applied to librari- 
ans. It was between two women who 
were talking about the fight the teachers 
were making for another raise. One said: 
“It seems to me teachers are always get- 
ting raises. My sister is a teacher and 
she fusses about her salary and her work 
all the time. I told her if she stood on 
her feet all day, the way we do, she would 
have something to fuss about. They fuss 
worse than any other class of people. 
Look at the librarians. They are the 
poorest paid profession and you never 
hear them kicking about their salaries. 
Did you ever see anything in the papers 
about librarians being poorly paid? I 
was a librarian for eight years and I 
worked harder than any school-teacher, 
and I was mighty poorly paid, too, but I 
didn’t fuss about it. Librarians are hard- 
working and poorly paid, but they don’t 
fuss.” She went on at greater length 
with her back-handed compliment. I 
shook my head mournfully. “Gentle 
Annies,” thought I. 

Christopher Morley says of us that we 
have delightful, demure, and_public- 
spirited virtues. I like that word demure. 
It carries out my impression of gentle- 
ness. But I believe we would esteem our- 
selves more if a stronger tinge of the pug- 
nacious spirit were instilled into our gen- 
tle temperament. 
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JHHEN Mr. Kipling an- 
4 nounced with finality 
that ‘East is East, 
and West is West, and 
never the twain shall 
meet,’”’ he should have 
allowed for an oc- 
casional exception, 
such as the case of Oliver Roscelyn Thrale 
and Augusta Claire. Yet their encounter 
was so out of the natural order of things 
that it took no less than the Great War 
to bring it about. Oliver had had pneu- 
monia in France, and his health demanded 
a mild climate. So instead of going on at 
Princeton in the authentic Thrale fashion 
he came out to California, where some- 
what to his surprise he found civilization, 
even the institution of afternoon tea, 
fairly well established on the shore of the 
Pacific. 

But except geographically this brought 
him very little nearer to Augusta Claire. 
Oliver’s letters to certain transplanted 
connections of his mother’s—who as a 
Roscelyn had the equipment of colonial 
ancestors and distinguished poverty which 
the Thrale formula required—took him at 
once into a circle as carefully shut off by a 
sort of Chinese wall from the vulgar, jos- 
tling world outside as that in which he 
had been reared. Needless to say, the 
frequenters of it were sublimely ignorant 
of the existence of Augusta Claire until 
she appeared among them in her own ex- 
traordinary fashion. 

Oliver had dropped in for afternoon tea 
at Mrs. Adair’s. He had formed the 
habit of doing this rather often, for which 
he is not to be blamed, for it was as de- 
lightful a house as any in the beautiful 
university town, and Mrs. Adair as de- 
lightful a person. She was, agreeably, a 
widow, still so young that the adjunct 
of an elder and invalidish sister seemed 
a concession to decorum. Her beauty 
wasn’t undeniable—no devotee of the 





obvious but would have denied it—but if 
you perceived it, it pleased you as did the 
beauty of a gray day or the taste of olives; 
you relished it, so to speak, lingeringly 
upon your tongue. Oliver perceived it, 
at least to the point of assuring himself 
that beside it mere prettiness would be 
cheap—especially short, plump pretti- 
ness; how she’d extinguish a woman of 
that sort with her height, her flowing 
lines! Oliver could, without dismay, pic- 
ture Bernice Adair in the most esoteric 
drawing-rooms of his native Philadelphia. 

In the company, then, of Mrs. Adair 
and of the invalid Miss Bart, becomingly 
arranged upon a sofa, Oliver was imbibing 
tea when Augusta Claire arrived. She 
did it by sending her car over the edge of 
the steep hillside street into the Adair 
garden, which was on the down slope of 
the hill. Nothing could be more surpris- 
ing than the sight of Augusta Claire flying 
through the air on her way to the door, 
unless it were the spectacle of her aplomb 
when the horrified witnesses rushed out 
to view the remains. She was just pick- 
ing herself up from the mat. 

“I told that boob at the garage the 
brake wasn’t working,” she remarked. 
“T expect I’ve about ruined your calce- 
larias—hope you aren’t too peeved.” 

Here she grew rather white, but stood 
smiling at them gamely if weakly. 
Clearly there was but one thing to do, 
and Oliver, after an uncertain moment, 
did it. He put an arm about her sub- 
stantial little body and conveyed her into 
the house. She didn’t faint—couldn’t, 
she informed them, not if she were to hold 
her breath and inhale through her ears— 
but consented to be put in a low chair 
and refreshed with tea. It was some 
time before the color returned to her 
cheeks, but not once did her cheerfulness 
fail her. She was cheerfully apologetic 
about strewing Andrew over the flower- 
beds so—Andrew, it appeared, was her 
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car, and a very good car, too—and cheer- 
fully certain that not if you were to bet 
her a hat could she perform the same feat 
again. As for her own flight from car- 
seat to front door, well, she remarked, 
there was nothing for it but a parachute 
attachment if she were going to do stunts 
like that. But at least, she reminded 
them, there was room for thankfulness 
that she hadn’t come in by the window. 

“And bounced,” she added, frankly 
smiling at Oliver, as the person most 
likely to be intrigued by this perform- 
ance, “bounced and knocked things off 
the mantel. When I was small I was so 
fat that that’s what I actually did, they 
say—bounced when I fell down, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Adair and Miss Bart, for whom 
bouncing at any time in their lives had 
been out of the question, looked at her 
curiously if remotely. She -was short, 
dark, and plump, with a plumpness which 
had no suggestion of the over-ripe about 
it, but seemed rather a survival from a 
cuddlesome babyhood. She had a round 
face and extremely valuable assets in the 
way of big, long-lashed brown eyes and 
deep, come-and-go-dimples. Health and 
vigor radiated from her; her tanned skin 
had a golden warmth, and the freckle or 
two on-her short, straight nose was pi- 
quant as a beauty-patch. In her neigh- 
borhood Mrs. Adair looked, if increas- 
ingly distinguished, also a little angular. 

“T expect it would have been a lot 
brighter of me to have broken a bone or 
two,” Augusta Claire went on, letting 
Oliver get her a second cup of tea. “Be- 
cause then mother would have been too 
busy being thankful I wasn’t killed out- 
right to fuss about Andrew. Oh, she 
won’t grouch about the damage—what’ll 
peeve her is that the ruin isn’t complete ! 
You see, since I was pinched that time 
she persists in believing me a speed-fiend, 
though the cop himself backed down and 
told the judge he guessed he’d got the 
wrong dope—when the judge talked of 
keeping me in the jug a day or two, you 
know. But there’s no convincing mother 
—she says I’ve corrupted the police force 
somehow, and that’s how I manage to 
keep out of jail. Poor mother! She 
couldn’t understand how I survived being 
arrested and wanted to give right up and 
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I told her it made 
no difference in my young life—getting 
arrested was the classiest thing one did 


go back to the ranch. 


these days. But she balked at letting 
them have my picture for the paper, and 
they put in somebody that wasn’t me at 
all—looked like a toothpaste advertise- 
ment. Well, I hope the reporters don’t 
get to buzzing round this time. If they 
do, please tell them I’m dead and gone to 
the morgue—if they put in the tooth- 
paste person as my corpse I shan’t care. 
And—and thanks very much for being so 
nice about it, and not peeved about the 
calcelarias or anything. I'll get them to 
haul Andrew away as soon as I can.” 

She handed her cup to Oliver, with the 
gratuitous addition of a smile complicat- 
ed by dimples and a sudden gleam from 
behind the long lashes. But she grew 
rather white when she stood up, and sub- 
sided again into her chair, her brown eyes 
suddenly wide and childlike and a little 
frightened. I won’t say she looked at 
Oliver, but it was Oliver, at any rate, who 
caught this look, a look curiously appeal- 
ing, coming after all her gay bravado. 
With polite precipitation, her hostesses 
suggested their car—oh, it wouldn’t be the 
least trouble! Quite naturally, when the 
car appeared, Oliver accompanied her to 
it—and into it. Miss Bart watched the 
pair disappear into the intimacy of the 
limousine with a smile of amused appro- 
bation. 

“The good boy!” she applauded. 
“He'll squire that little bit of Western 
crudeness home as devoutly as if she were 
a duchess—and never let her guess the 
bore it is!” 

Mrs. Adair, having undergone the dis- 
illusionments of matrimony, didn’t look 
so amused. She understood, better than 
the virgin Miss Bart, that streak of un- 
regeneracy in the male which succumbs 
to eyelashes and dimples, in defiance of 
creed and code. Nevertheless she, too, 
had faith in Oliver; surely he was too en- 
tirely a Thrale—Mrs. Adair, having vis- 
ited in Philadelphia, knew all that this 
implied—not to get the correct vision of 
Augusta Claire. You couldn’t imagine a 
person more the antithesis of the Thrale 
tradition. And Oliver’s attitude, when 
he returned—very promptly—strength- 
ened this faith. He had delivered Au- 
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Clearly there was but one thing to do, and Oliver, after an uncertain moment, did it.—Page 741. 


gusta Claire dutifully to an agitated and 
incoherent mother, and appeared to have 
no more to say on the subject. 

Hence, some weeks later, the severity 
of the shock to Mrs. Adair of her first 


glimpse into the double life Oliver was 
leading—could you call it less than that 
when the two halves of it matched so 
badly? She was taking her bulldog for 
an airing, and who should ride by, on 
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their way up into the hills behind the 
town, but Oliver and Augusta Claire. 
She recognized him at once; Oliver was 
very much in the Thrale tradition when 
it came to looks. He was tall, with a 
dart-like slenderness and straightness, an 
almost annoyingly regular profile, and 
thick golden hair. Mrs. Adair’s hand- 
some gray-green eyes could have distin- 
guished Oliver at some distance. If her 
heart beat a little quicker when she saw 
him, it stopped altogether for a disagree- 
able moment when she made out his 
companion. It couldn’t be! And yet it 
turned out, on nearer view, that it indis- 
putably was. That little figure, sitting 
so firmly yet loosely in the saddle in 
the fashion of a Western cowman, was 
the little Thompkins, as Mrs. Adair had 
facetiously called her once or twice, 
Thompkins being the regrettable anti- 
climax to Augusta Claire. 

The little Thompkins and Oliver rode 
by without noticing Mrs. Adair, who on 
a sudden unaccountable impulse had 
turned a corner quickly to escape. She 
didn’t want to be overwhelmed by Au- 
gusta Claire’s exuberant friendliness— 
and she didn’t want Oliver to look as she 
foresaw he would look, a little guilty, a 
little defiant, a little resentful at being 
detected. For it was detection, wasn’t it, 
considering that Oliver had never given 
them a hint of any continued acquaint- 
ance with the Thompkinses? He had said 
nothing of it even when she gave him that 
humorous account of Mrs. Thompkins 
and her daughter coming to call, to apolo- 
gize all over again for the misbehavior of 
Andrew and the destruction of the calce- 
larias. 

When Mrs. Adair made report of this 
phenomena Miss Bart raised her eye- 
brows. 

“But it’s ridiculous, Bernice!” she said 
with conviction. She spoke as if, thus 
labelled, the thing were done for. 

“Ridiculous or not, Myra, it’s true,” 
returned Mrs. Adair with a certain sharp- 
ness. ‘To us, of course, her crudity is 
the salient thing; to him—well, if he had 
been going to mind it he would have 
minded from the first, wouldn’t he? But 
he didn’t; they never do, really, when 
there’s youth, long eyelashes, that sort of 
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“And you mean that Oliver—with the 
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generations behind him—— 

“Yes, I do!” She looked stormily at 
her sister. “Oliver’s a man, don’t you 
understand? A million generations of 
Thrales couldn’t evolve anything else— 
without dying out in the process. Can’t 
you realize that for dimples like Augusta 
Claire’s a man will forget his ancestors?” 

“And also, it would seem, his descen- 
dants,”’ Miss Bart darkly remarked. 

“By no means—it is probably because 
of his descendants that nature is on the 
side of Augusta Claire!” said Bernice 
recklessly. 

It was in no premeditated treachery to 
the Thrale tradition that Oliver had gone, 
the day after the accident, to inquire for 
Miss Thompkins. Such a proceeding, he 
had assured himself, was no more than 
decency required. Mrs. Thompkins, who 
had received her daughter the day before 
in an agitation which ignored Oliver, 
greeted him now with effusive cordiality, 
with a gratitude, indeed, which thrust 
Oliver, against his own protestations, into 
the réle of rescuer. When he insisted 
that he had done nothing, Mrs. Thomp- 
kins merely shook her head, a smile of 
mild obstinacy creasing her fair, faded 
face. 

“Oh, but my little girl has told me!” 
she reiterated. 

What, precisely, her little girl had told 
her didn’t appear, byt evidently in the 
narrative, one can only hope in the con- 
viction, of Augusta Claire, Oliver had 
played an heroic and essential part. To 
a warier, more suspicious nature, there 
might have been a faint shade of the omi- 
nous in this fact. To Oliver it conveyed 
an impression merely of amiable ab- 
surdity on the part of Mrs. Thompkins, 
and when Augusta Claire appeared in 
visual evidence of her own undamaged 
state there was no trepidation in the alac- 
rity in which he rose to greet her. 

Oliver stayed longer than he had meant 
to stay, but then they insisted so on re- 
garding him as, mysteriously, the rescuer 
of Augusta Claire. ‘But it was so kind 
of you!” Mrs. Thompkins kept repeating. 
“Picking her up and helping her into the 
house like that!” And Augusta Claire 
had looked at him devoutly. Absurdly, 
Oliver found it agreeable, though aware 
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how ethereal was the foundation on which 
his reputation as a hero had been built. 
When Mrs. Thompkins asked Oliver to 
dinner, Oliver, opening his lips on a polite 
refusal, suddenly found himself accepting 
with thanks instead. Was it because of 
the soft, eager eyes that met his at that 
moment? Was it just that Mrs. Thomp- 
kins herself was so pathetically simple 
and friendly in her invitation? She 
might have been asking a country neigh- 
bor to run in. At any rate Oliver’s no 


oh, it wouldn't be the least trouble ! 
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became yes, and Augusta Claire’s dim- 
ples, which for the moment of his obvious 
hesitation had disappeared, came into 


play again. She smiled with a warmth 
which seemed somehow to get into Oli- 
ver’s blood, making it tingle a little. 
Clearly, before the hour when Oliver 
fulfils this rash engagement is the time 
for the arresting hand of an ancestor to 
reach out from the grave to check the 
doomed young man in his course. But 
none did, and on the appointed evening 
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not excuses but Oliver arrived at the 
Thompkins’ door. 

Augusta Claire received him with cor- 
dial smiles. After a shy glance or two at 
his dinner coat she remarked candidly: 

“You don’t know how thrilling it is to 
have someone coming to dinner in eve- 
ning clothes! Up at the ranch I used to 
read about people doing it, and think how 
heavenly it must be, and I even begged 
dad to send down to the city for a dress 
suit, and wear it just now and then, say 
when I was extra good and deserved it. 
But dear old dad—he would have done 
anything else in the world for me, I guess 
—just naturally drew the line at that. 
He said the party that got him into a 
dress suit would rope and tie him first. 
And of course darling dad would have 
burst out the seams of one in no time, I 
expect, he was so big and husky—they’d 
have just popped! 

“But since mother and I have been 
down here we have been practising dress- 
ing up—not in full war-paint, you know, 
but just kind of half and half.” Augusta 
Claire was in half and half now, a frilly 
pink thing that showed off her eyes and 
dimples rather bewilderingly. ‘“ Mother 
said she felt pretty foolish at first, remem- 
bering the time when she had had to hus- 
tle from the table whenever something 
boiled over on the stove. That was a 
good while ago, of course—Lin Chin was 
cook at the ranch from the time I was a 
little thing. But dad and mother began 
with just a cabin and a few head of stock. 
The other children all died—scarlet fever 
and no doctor, for the ranch was awfully 
remote in those days; now it’s only 
twenty miles from the railroad. And 
dad and mother buried them themselves. 
Then I came along, and dad said I turned 
their luck—the cattle stopped dying, the 
rustlers were driven out, and things came 
our way at last. Well, it doesn’t seem 
fair that I should have it all, does it? 
All that dad and mother worked so hard 
for, I mean, and that the other poor little 
things that were born in the cabin should 
have died, and I should come in for the 
ranch and everything. But I do love the 
ranch! You’ll—” She stopped short, 
the dusky rose of her cheeks deepening. 
Perhaps it occurred even to Augusta 
Claire that she was going rather fast. 
But she finished gamely. “I mean you 
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would love the place, too, if you were to 
see it. It’s so big! I don’t mean just 
in acres—but everything is so big—the 
mountains, the timber, the wonderful 
outlooks across the valley to more moun- 
tains, and more and more. Oh, some- 
times I feel choked here among the 
houses !” 

She put out her hands in a vigorous 
gesture—all her gestures were vigorous. 
And Oliver sat trying to digest the sur- 
prising fact that an Augusta Claire who 
had been born in a cabin and who openly 
exulted in his evening clothes was still 
somehow, mysteriously, not vulgar. Not 
vulgar, because—now Oliver had it !— 
she accepted her disadvantageous antece- 
dents with such simplicity, with even a 
kind of pride. Could it be possible that 
those breeds which, instead of staying 
at home to accumulate traditions, had 
sought in every generation a new abode 
and a fresh adventure, had in fact their 
own tradition—that they even preferred 
it to another? When Mrs. Thompkins, 
wearing her company air, came in, he saw 
her suddenly in a new perspective. Fancy 
burying those babies, she and her husband 
all alone there at the cabin, burying them 
and then going on somehow with her life. 
Oliver had an illuminating moment when 
he perceived that very obscure, ordinary 
people, quite impossible people, according 
to Thrale standards, might have back- 
grounds rich as this. She was inarticu- 
late, this plump, faded woman; she 
couldn’t look or speak her tragedy, the 
sublimity of her final resignation, her re- 
covered peace; she didn’t suggest, as she 
stood there in her beaded lavender geor- 
gette, with artificial pearls on her fat neck, 
the anguish, the stark horror, the unas- 
suageable hurt of the memories she must 
carry with her always. She merely 
smiled her kind, rather fatuous smile and 
remarked: 

“Well, I guess Olga’s ready now and 
we may as well go in to dinner.” And 
she was frankly amazed, and looked in a 
disturbed way at Augusta Claire, when 
Oliver neglected that young lady to offer 
his arm to her mother. 

Whether Oliver’s culpability—from a 
Thrale standpoint—was henceforth of an 
active or merely passive order might be 
difficult to determine. A very firm little 
chin and beguiling eyes are an effective 
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combination, and Augusta Claire pos- 
sessed it. Andrew, after his adventure 
in the Adair garden, had come out of the 
repair shop as good as new, and Oliver 
was a frequent passenger while Augusta 
Claire at the wheel sent the car whizzing 
along the hill roads. And he sat in the 
Thompkins living-room, where every de- 
tail cried aloud of a department-store dec- 
orator turned loose, while Augusta Claire 
entertained him with popular airs on the 
graphophone. He didn’t even take alarm 
when Mrs. Thompkins withdrew, as she 
invariably did, for the obvious and undis- 
guised purpose of leaving Augusta Claire 
alone with her young man. No, he con- 
tinued to occupy the chair three feet from 
the davenport, where, in one corner, Au- 
gusta Claire sat looking rather small and 
isolated, with a significantly empty desert 
of velours beside her. But so far he 
hadn’t offered to fill it. 

This brings us to the day when Mrs. 
Adair, perambulating with her bulldog, 
received her shock. After her interview 
with her sister she went to her room, 
flung her hat on the bed, and began pac- 
ing up and down with that long, easy 
stride which Oliver had aforetime noted 
with approbation. Nature, in other 
words the primitive man in Oliver, might 
be on the side of Augusta Claire, but even 
at that the battle was not yet lost. There 
were forces, potent and subtle forces, 
which could be marshalled in array 
against her. Bernice, of course, took 
high ground in the matter. She said to 
herself that Oliver must be rescued, that 
he mustn’t be allowed to spoil his life like 
this. Yet she paused in her stride before 
the mirror and looked into it for a long 
time reflectively. She was three or four 
years older than Oliver, seven or eight 
years older than Augusta Claire. But her 
grace and distinction, her enigmatic gray- 
green eyes, her heavy dull-black hair, had 
nothing to fear from the passing of youth. 
And of other weapons, of which Augusta 
Claire didn’t even suspect the existence, 
she had a whole arsenal. 

Augusta Claire and her mother were 
immensely pleased with the informal and 
friendly fashion in which Mrs. Adair 
dropped in on them. They told Oliver 
about it, and were innocently unaware of 
the somewhat mixed nature of his emo- 
tions. But can one, even so innocuously 
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as Oliver, lead a double life without suffer- 
ing embarrassment when the veil of se- 
crecy is rent? He went next evening to 
see Mrs. Adair and her sister, in the get-it- 
over spirit with which one visits the den- 
tist. He might as well discover at once 
the degree of his black-sheepishness in 
their eyes, so typically the eyes of his own 
particular world. But Bernice received 
him charmingly; Myra wasn’t so well and 
didn’t appear. He didn’t miss her, so 
pleasantly intimate was his téte-d-téte 
with Mrs. Adair. She spoke in a casual 
fashion of her call at the Thompkinses, 
assuming so simply that he would know of 
it that Oliver had a bewildered moment 
when he almost believed that she had 
been in his confidence all the while. He 
was quite sure, on reflection, that she had 
not; but it seemed equally certain that in 
some way she had known all along of this 
erratic deviation from his normal orbit, 
without realizing that she was not sup- 
posed to know. He did remember, yes, 
indisputably he remembered, that she had 
exercised her mordant wit rather unspar- 
ingly on the mother and daughter after 
they had called to apologize for the indis- 
cretion of Andrew, but then on whom 
didn’t she, when the freak took her, exer- 
cise it? Now she spoke of them in the 
kindest way, but without over-stressing 
the kindness. What more apparent than 
that here was the very friend for an Au- 
gusta Claire so unquestionably in need of 
forming? And what could be more deli- 
cately implied than the friend’s willingness 
to undertake the mission? The touchiest 
admirer of Augusta Claire couldn’t have 
taken alarm. 

Naturally, then, that first friendly over- 
ture of Mrs. Adair to the Thompkinses 
proved only the beginning. Augusta 
Claire went half a dozen times to the 
Adair house, and drank tea, and listened 
to talk she in no wise understood, and 
was mysteriously oppressed in spite of 
understanding that she was very much 
privileged. Of course what gave the priv- 
ilege its shining value was that these 
were friends of Oliver’s, their ways his 
ways, their allusive speech his speech. 
And Augusta Claire had that in her soul 
which made her, yes, even Augusta 
Claire, tremulously, divinely humble. 
Mrs. Adair came half a dozen times to the 
Thompkinses, and dined once when Oliver 
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was there, and was utterly gracious and 
charming, while Augusta Claire and her 
mother struggled against a queer awk- 
wardness which seemed increasingly to 
envelop them, and Olga, catching the eye 
of the lady guest, was stricken suddenly 
so maladroit that she spilled soup down 
Oliver’s neck. Mrs. Adair steered them 
past this disaster skilfully—you felt that 
without her, utter wreck could not have 
been averted—and brought them with an 
effect of rescue through to coffee. She 
departed finally, carrying Oliver away 
with her in the limousine, leaving her host- 
esses at once thrilled with the distinction 
her presence had conferred, and depressed 
by a vague, baffling sense of humiliation 
and defeat. 

It was on this evening that Augusta 
Claire, going rather silently to her room 
when the guests had departed, sat very 
still for a good while after she had taken 
down her hair. Augusta Claire was 
thinking profoundly, and the effort 
brought a small wrinkle to her smooth 
forehead and a compression to her soft 
lips. Was she thinking of two enigmatic 
gray-green eyes, plumbing them to find 
the meaning that lay behind them? Was 
she considering their mysterious power of 
making you see, as they saw, flaccid, flus- 
tered, inadequate Mrs. Thompkins as 
merely that, with all the kindness, faith- 
fulness, heroism of her extinguished by 
their irony? Was she viewing Augusta 
Claire by the same light—as Oliver per- 
haps against his will had viewed her? 
Was she dimly, incredulously, but surely 
perceiving the significance of that friend- 
ship which she had so guilelessly and 
gratefully welcomed? Augusta Claire 
made no confidences to the little pink- 
and-white room which was the scene of 
her meditations, unless one might so 
translate a remark apparently addressed 
to the electric light as she extinguished it. 

“And to think how you fell for it!” she 
cryptically murmured. 

At the same time Bernice and Oliver 
were sitting before the fire in the library 
of the Adair house, over a confidential 
cigarette. Bernice had made it confiden- 
tial, somehow, from the moment when 
with a relieved sigh she had taken her 
case from her desk. 

“Of course one couldn’t—before a 
woman who probably belongs to a 
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league against it!” she said with a smile 
which took his own sense of the humor- 
ousness of it for granted, and sank into 
the chair which, obedient to her gesture, 


he had _ drawn before the fire. Oliver hes- 
itated, then sat down. Having accepted 
her invitation to come in, there was really 
nothing else to do. And it was certainly 
a charming room, satisfying, reposeful, 
exactly the right place for fireside confi- 
dences with a woman who had Bernice’s 
gift that way. Indubitably two months 
before Oliver would not have been insen- 
sible to the agreeableness of it. Whether 
he was now was what Bernice couldn’t, 
from the straight, impassive profile, quite 
determine. 

Under such circumstances the rule is, 
play the suit you wish were trumps; it’s 
ten to one your lead is returned. Ber- 
nice, therefore, with the intimate smile 
which included Oliver as so inevitably of 
her own point of view, reverted to the 
evening just past. “So good, so genu- 
ine, the very salt of the earth!” was her 
tribute to Mrs. and Miss Thompkins. 
And you felt at once that these excellent 
qualities cut them off hopelessly from 
others much more interesting. “It fills 
you with belief in our country, doesn’t 
it, when you see how sterling they are, 
people of that class—’’ Bernice paused 
to light another cigarette. “Of course 
abroad they would be, in fact, peasants, 
with all the peasant sordidness, igno- 
rance, servility,’’ she concluded. 

“T believe the Thompkins ranch con- 
tains some fifteen thousand acres,” re- 
marked Oliver, with seeming irrelevancy. 

“ Ah, that’s just it—consider the chance 
they have had, in this country, to rise! 
In Europe they’d be still in a hovel, you 
know, with Augusta Claire herding the 
cows barefoot instead of going to col- 
lege.” 

“Oh—” saidOliver ambiguously—then 
he, too, paused for a light. “Strikes me 
they are more in the class of the landed 
proprietor, aren’t they?” he added, 
throwing the match into the fire. 

“Ah, but that implies—well, back- 
grounds, ancestry, traditions!” She 
seemed to remind him subtly of his and 
her own possessions of that order. ‘The 
house of Thompkins may have them in a 
hundred years, but now—!” Her light 
laugh evoked the mother and daughter in 
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unanswerable witness that they had them 
not. 

Oliver said nothing, and Bernice, with 
another glance at his profile, allowed a 
long moment of silence to prelude her 
next remark. It was in a different key. 


“T was so glad for you to hear, Oliver 
—your cousin Mary’s letter came to-day 
—that you have been offered that fasci- 


You'll 


nating place in the diplomatic service. 
Of course if later you wish to practise law 
—well, there is always Mary’s husband’s 
office ready for you. But I have a feel- 
ing, a hope, that it will never come to 
that. Once in the diplomatic life—ah, 
that’s the future for you, Oliver! Your 
gifts will ripen quickly—it’s a perfect 
forcing-house for talent, that European 
atmosphere—you'll find yourself as a 
writer—yes, I know it’s in you! You'll 
add distinction even to the Thrale name.” 

“In the diplomatic life a man needs 
money,and I’m poor,” said Oliver bluntly. 
Bernice said nothing, and yet there 
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throbbed between them, distinctly as the 
spoken words, Take mine! Into the si- 
lence her soul projected it, on a wave of 
emotion which left her trembling, as 
though there had gone with it something 
of her life. 

How clearly her message reached him 
she couldn’t tell, didn’t, indeed, dare look 
at him in that moment to discover. He 





»> the Thrale name.” 


continued to stare at the fire, his elbow on 
the padded chair-arm, the cigarette be- 
tween his fingers. His emotions didn’t 
come easily to the surface, Bernice knew. 
And, besides, could he, on so subtle a hint, 
do other than remain quiescent? If it 
bore fruit it must be later, when they 
could both ignore their consciousness that 
the impulse had come from her. 

Oliver tossed his cigarette into the fire 
and stood up. 

“Good-night. It’s been awfully pleas- 
ant—thanks for letting me come in.” 

He was gone, leaving her to feel satis- 
fiedly that the hour just ended had been 
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the closest and most intimate of all their 
acquaintance. 

Within the week occurred the dinner 
which Bernice was giving for the Plor- 
nishes, and to which both Oliver and 
Augusta Claire were asked. The affair, 
indeed, might have been called the cul- 
minating point in Mrs. Adair’s campaign 
against the little Thompkins. Myra Bart, 
not entirely initiated, had gasped a little 
over the invitation to Augusta Claire. 

“But, my dear, to meet the Plornishes 
—and Bryce Duprey ti 

“No, Myra,” said Bernice tranquilly, 
“to meet Oliver.” 

“Bernice, you’re subtle!” conceded 
Miss Bart admiringly. 

To meet Oliver, then, in all the merci- 
less light of contrast, Augusta Claire was 
asked to the dinner where the other 
guests were so emphatically of the elect. 
The Plornishes were New Yorkers winter- 
ing in California, he a sculptor whom tal- 
ent would have carried far if he hadn’t 
married a wife so rich as to make effort 
ridiculous. Bryce Duprey was going 
through on his way back to the Orient, 
where he was usually to be found if you 
looked for him in the right place—often a 
very difficult place to look. For some 
reason, perhaps his eccentricities, he was 
credited with having more brains than he 
ever used, and they spoke of him in clubs 
all round the world as a fellow who might 
have been distinguished ini any of a dozen 
ways if he hadn’t been so damned clever 
in eleven others. He was undependable 
of tongue and temper, but, of course, to 
be insulted by him was a thing you told 
of afterward with pride. Naturally, to 
meet this trio Mrs. Adair had picked her 
guests carefully—down to the bottom of 
the list, that is, where occurred the un- 
distinguished name of Augusta Claire 
Thompkins. 

There was no disputing it—even Mrs. 
Adair admitted it as she glanced over the 
circle around the mahogany—Augusta 
Claire looked pretty. The big, long- 
lashed eyes, the roses, the dimples, all 
seemed more in evidence than ever, more 
apt to prove refreshing to the jaded mas- 
culine eye. But, then, Oliver’s wasn’t a 
jaded eye; it was an eye still young 
enough to be allured by a contrasting ma- 
turity, sophistication, finish. And Ber- 
nice herself was superb to-night. Be- 
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sides, Augusta Claire’s prettiness might 
count for something now, but wait until 
the talk got moving! Bernice had seen 
her silent, bewildered, extinguished, with 
a mere half-dozen women at tea, subdued, 
by that comprehension of her own inade- 
quacies which Bernice had subtly man- 
aged to instil, to a little stammering 
country girl, humbly watching her men- 
tor for a cue. One would now have to 
wait, merely, to witness the final, satisfy- 
ing eclipse of Augusta Claire. 

It was in one of those lulls which will 
happen at the best-regulated dinner- 
tables that the voice of Bryce Duprey 
boomed forth. His apologists said he was 
a little deaf; those who had suffered too 
grievously at his hands maintained that 
he merely bellowed out his rudenesses for 
the sake of increasing their effect. 

“Mrs. Adair, that young person over 
there—what’s that, Miss Thompson ?— 
well, whatever her name is, she’s been 
watching me out of the corner of her eye 
for ever so long. What’s the matter— 
did she expect to see me with a queue?” 

The whole battery of eyes turned to 
Augusta Claire. Oliver’s face flushed 
darkly. You might have heard the 
whole company holding their breath. 
Bernice’s mind flashed ahead, foreseeing 
—any of the things that might have hap- 
pened, but not the thing that did. For 
the voice of Augusta Claire, with a ripple 
of laughter in it, came clearly back. 

“Queue? That would make you a 
back number even for China, wouldn’t it ? 
No, I just wanted to see what you were 
like, after I had so much trouble looking 
you up in the dictionary.” 

“Looking—me—up—in the diction- 
ary?” The celebrity stared, and his eye- 
brows drew together, but not all the way, 
because Augusta Claire, showing her dim- 


‘ples, was too delectable a sight to be 


frowned at. 

“Had to, you know, because Mrs. 
Adair called you such a long word. She 
told me you were—very wonderful, but 
a littlke—well, frightening—that, in fact, 
you were caviare to the general. And I 
said, ‘Good land! is that an aide or an 
orderly? Anyway, it’s a new one in the 
military line to me, and I thought I had 
the thing all doped out during the war.’ 
And Mrs. Adair said, ‘Oh, it’s—just a 
phrase, dear!’” Augusta Claire repro- 
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duced with exactitude Bernice’s pained 
but determinedly sweet air. “But I 
couldn’t see how you could be just a 
phrase, so I went home and looked you 
up in the dictionary.” 

“And you found I was—?” The 
man before whom dusky potentates had 
trembled waited. 

“Distinctly an acquired taste.” Utter 
demureness was in the droop of Augusta 
Claire’s lashes. Then laughter, whole- 
hearted, masculine, much too loud for 
Bernice Adair’s dinner-table, broke forth, 
and Bryce Duprey laughed loudest. 
Some of the women laughed, Mrs. Plor- 
nish stared disapprovingly, and Bernice, 
though she smiled tolerantly, managed a 
slight, very slight shake of her head at 
Augusta Claire. But Augusta Claire, so 
biddable but a week ago, ignored the ges- 
ture. Quite openly and shamelessly she 
brought the whole effect of eyes and dim- 
ples to bear on the celebrity. 

“And should you suppose it possible 
to acquire it?’’ he demanded, looking at 
her with frank delight. 

“Tsn’t it possible to acquire almost any- 
thing—with practise?” she murmured, 
dimpling wickedly. 

Bernice, recovering from her astonish- 
ment, hastily resumed command of the 
situation. No time now to reflect upon 
this extraordinary development, only to 
nip it in the bud. 

“T want to tell you—may I, Oliver ?— 
we’re all such friends here !—about the 
prospect of Mr. Thrale’s going abroad 
soon—and in such a particularly delight- 
ful way!” Further details brought a 
congratulatory chorus. Oliver received 
it ambiguously; nobody could have 
guessed what /e thought of the delightful 
prospect. If you had been watching 
Augusta Claire you might have seen the 
sudden flushing of her cheeks, but she was 
quite herself again when in response to a 
remark of Mr. Plornish’s, who sat beside 
her, her clear voice reached the listening 
roomful—listening because Bryce Duprey 
had at once rudely interrupted a remark 
of Mrs. Adair’s to give his attention to 
Augusta Claire, and the others had fol- 
lowed suit. 

“Yes, it must be lovely to get a job like 
that where you don’t have to work for 
your living—just draw down your salary 
and go about to teas.”’ At this picture of 
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his future Oliver looked down at his plate. 
“Now I shall have to work for my living 
awfully hard!’”’ Augusta Claire turned a 
plaintive gaze on Mr. Plornish. 

“Really? At what?” he inquired in- 
terestedly. 

“Running the ranch, of course. Yes, 
that’s what I’m going to college for—not 
to learn to write free verse in early middle 
English, or essays on ‘Socialism under 
the First Babylonian Dynasty.’ Snap 
courses like those are all right for the 
leisure classes, but I’ve got my job all cut 
out. Beef on the hoof is the topic that 
keeps me burning the midnight oil—etec- 
tric juice, I mean. And, believe me, in 
Cow College you work!” 

“And so you personally are going to 
run a ranch, Miss—ah—Thompkins?” 
Mr. Plornish’s eye-glass was skeptical as 
he trained it on his diminutive neighbor. 

“T sure am /”’ nodded Augusta Claire. 
“Tm getting ready to as fast as I can, for 
the place will stand more looking after 
than it’s getting now, I’m afraid. There’s 
a pretty good foreman in charge—good 
when he’s sober, that is. But he’s sober 
a lot oftener because he knows some- 
thing’s due to drop on him if things aren’t 
going right when I come up in vacations. 
Twice a year, anyway, old Jake Peters 
knows he has to ride over every acre of 
the place with me, and if there’s anything 
wrong I just stand him up and wade into 
him. He says he’d a lot rather have 
had dad land on him with his fist than 
get a dressing-down from me.” Augusta 
Claire dimpled deliciously in the same 
moment that she tried to frown. You 
could see her from the eminence of her 
five feet dressing down old Jake Peters. 

“That is a very interesting career you 
have marked out for yourself,” said Mr. 
Plornish, ‘but I don’t see what allowance 
you have made in it for the—yes, one can 
only say the inevitable husband! Sup- 
pose /is career should take him in quite 
another direction—a long way, in fact?” 
As if on a sudden thought Mr. Plornish 
glanced at Oliver. 

Augusta Claire’s gaze may, for the frac- 
tion of a second, have taken the same 
course. As to Oliver, the portrait of 
Mrs. Adair’s great-aunt on the opposite 
wall appeared to claim his full attention. 

“Well,” said Augusta Claire, with a 
certain deliberation, “I don’t know that 
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he’s inevitable—because sometimes two 
that—that like each other awfully let cir- 
cumstances and—and people interfere. 
Of course nothing needs to interfere, be- 
cause if he—the man, you know—had 
something really dig to do in the world, 
the ranch would come out a poor second 
—Jake and mother would have to worry 
along by themselves. But his job would 
have to be the kind that counts for some- 
thing—not a pink-tea snap. Because the 
ranch does count for something—you’re 
doing your share of the world’s work 
when you help feed it, aren’t you? And 
I want to do my share—to feel every day 
of my life that I’ve earned my keep.” 

Mr. Plornish, who certainly did not 
earn his keep, found nothing to reply, 
which gave Bernice the opportunity to 
cut in smoothly. 

“The husband, then—you know we 
can’t help considering him inevitable, 
dear !—unless he can prove his own ca- 
reer of superior importance, will have to 
go and live on the ranch—and let you earn 
his keep, too? Ah, my dear, I’m afraid I 
can’t congratulate you on the future 
what shall I say?—Mr. Thompkins!”’ 

Augusta Claire looked up quickly, and 
across the table the eyes of the two 
women met. For a measurable instant 
they held each other. 

““No, he won’t be Mr. Thompkins,” 
said Augusta Claire clearly. ‘And he’ll 
earn his own keep, you know. Because 
first he’ll learn to run the ranch, and then 
he’ll—run it. To begin with, while I was 
finishing college, he would go on the place 
as a puncher until he was ready for Jake’s 
job—I mean to retire Jake on a pension 
as soon as I can. And from that he’d 
graduate to manager—and the man that 
manages Elk Rock Range—and me—will 
a lot more than earn his keep, I can tell 
you!” 

“T believe you !” boomed the man from 
the Orient. “But it will be a job worth 
holding down!” 

Augusta Claire’s triumphant evening 
drew to a close at last. In the drawing- 
room she had sat between Mr. Plornish 
and Bryce Duprey, to whom with free- 
dom and fluency she narrated histories of 
Elk Rock Range, while other rather lan- 
guishing conversations were drowned out 
by their delighted laughter. Glowing and 
sparkling like a dusky jewel, with the aura 
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of victory still about her, she came to say 
good-night. She took Bernice’s slender, 
unresponsive fingers into her strong little 
brown hand. 

“Thanks so much for the best time! 
People are so nice when you take them as 
just human, aren’t they—your caviare 
person, for instance? Of course I forgot 
all the lovely manners I was trying so 
hard to learn from you—they just don’t 
fit me, I expect. I might as well give up 
pretending I’m a perfect lady, I suppose, 
and be—just candid.” 

“Ah, you’re certainly that, dear!” re- 
turned Mrs. Adair in a slightly raised 
voice—Oliver was standing by, waiting to 
accompany Augusta Claire home in An- 
drew. “To take us all into your confi- 
dence so delightfully about the status of 
the future Mr. Thompkins! The first 
thing we shall ask, when we hear you’re en- 
gaged, is what terms you’ve hired him on.” 

“I’m sure he won’t mind telling you, 
dear Mrs. Adair!” murmured Augusta 
Claire with unmistakable significance, 
and again the eyes of the two women held 
each other, while abruptly their hands 
unclasped. 

Augusta Claire and Oliver rode home in 
Andrew silently. They put the car in the 
garage and then paused to say good-night 
at the house door. 

“T hope you'll like that—that d-diplo- 
matic post, Oliver,” said Augusta Claire 
in a shaking voice. 

“‘Shouldn’t,” said Oliver briefly. ‘“ But 
let me tell you, Augusta Claire, if I chose 
to take it my wife would go with me, do 
you hear?” 

“I—I expect she 
gasped Augusta Claire. 

“And I think a man had better hold 
down even a pink-tea snap on his own 
account than—than live off his wife’s 
property, don’t you?” 

“B—but you wouldn’t, Oliver! It 
would be a real job, Oliver! Oh, Oliver, 
I knew it was that, and I came out right 
there before them all—right when she was 
trying to make you see that I wouldn’t do 
at all for a diplomatic post—I explained 
just how we’d manage, Oliver!” 

“Augusta Claire, what wages do you 
pay a puncher?” demanded Oliver, as for 
the second time—and on a door-mat, too 
—his arm went round her substantial lit- 
tle figure. 


would, Oliver,” 
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MKT ee ag’ SK) TERE was always a 
_—— stir and movement 





among the leaves, in 
that strip of woodland 
beyond the empty 
house. The dim blank 
NE CINE) windows, with dusty 

scarfs of cobweb in 
the sash corners, looked into alcoves of 
green perspective where, at the bottom of 
the vista, clear twinkles of sky sifted 
through. No matter how still the day, 
how heavy the air, there seemed a gentle 
trouble in the boughs. Among the tangle 
of blackberry briers and dying chestnut 
trunks matted with robes of poison-ivy, 
were some dogwood-trees. In a light 
spring air their blossoms of four white 
twisted petals tossed and spun like tiny 
propellers. The tall oaks lifted rough 
gray rafters under the lattice of tremulous 
green. There was always an eddy and 
chiming under the eaves of that airy roof. 
What word is soft enough to say it? A 
whisper, a2 murmur, an audible hush, a 
sigh. 

Paths that men have made persist sur- 
prisingly. Behind the old faded blistered 
barn a still visible way among the thickets 
led to a deserted dump-heap among the 
trees. Here, quietly rotting in a flicker of 
sun and shadow, lay the cast-off rubbish 
of former tenants—broken china, rusted 
cans, a skeleton umbrella, an old slipper, 
warped and stiff. Poison-ivy had grown 
up again along that path. The black- 
berries softened, and then withered, un- 
picked. 

The two men who walked up the hill 
did not see all this. Their first glimpse 
of the house, seen by chance from the 
road, pleased them. The faint sadness of 
any dwelling, lonely and stripped, was at 
that moment only an agreeable air of 
strangeness. In the transparent blaze of 
light’ and warmth, under a golden pour 
of late afternoon sunshine, the place 
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was ideal for their bivouac. They had 
tramped far, were tired and hungry. The 
rich green of mint and cress on the hill- 
slope led them to the spring: when the 
paste of dead leaves and twigs and seed 
clots had been scummed off, the water 
was cold and sweet. There was dry hay 
in the loft of the barn. Here they spread 
their blankets. By an old log, scarred 
with axe-cuts, they lit a small cautious 
fire, made tea, and fried bacon. In the 
valley they could see opal shadows gath- 
ering, rising, a lake of dusk, a blue tide 
making up a green estuary. Daylight 
retreated on the great tawny hillsides, 
slipping quietly among scattered gray 
boulders. 

“Now let Time stand still a while,” said 
Dunham, lighting his pipe and stretching 
out at ease. “I didn’t know how tired I 
was until I got out here, away from all the 
meaningless pressure of the office. I’m 
too tired even to think. I couldn’t think 
if I wanted to.” 

“There’s a good many in the same 
case,” said Grimes, with a faint grin. 
“But not for the same reason.” 

They gazed about them with a sort of 
vacant satisfaction. 

“My mind feels like that old house 
there,” said Dunham. “A dusty shell, 
vacant, lifeless, and yet somehow aware 
that it once was alive. Just a foggy 
memory that I was, forty-eight hours 
ago, a hustling business man tied down 
by telephone wires.” 

“Ves, you're tired,” saidGrimes. “Ev- 
eryone’s tired. The world itself is tired. 
I’m glad it is. If it gets tired enough, 
desperate enough, it’ll come to its senses. 
Think of a place like this, close to the 
main road, in this heavenly country, and 
lying empty. I suppose the people who 
lived here moved tothe city. Icanimag- 
ine them, huddled in some mean crowded 
sireet, going to the movies every even- 
ing.” 
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There was a throbbing down the road, 
and round the curve that embraced the 
hillside flashed a big touring-car, lifting a 
swirl of powdery dust. They watched it 
disappear, with the small pitiful smile of 
two ghosts, just stepped off earth and re- 
viewing the quaint futilities from which 
they were now released. 

“These arcadian spots aren’t always 
what one imagines,” Dunham said. “It 
doesn’t do to live too close to nature. 
I’ve always noticed, it’s the loveliest 
places that lie vacant. That’s just it— 
they’re too lovely. People get frightened. 
There are days, like to-day, when the 
very harmony of air and sunlight terrifies 
me. Days so excellent they trouble the 
heart. They make you suspect that life 
is only a queer dream, one of those night- 
mares in which your limbs are paralyzed 
in the face of sure disaster. Perhaps we 
will wake up in the Fourth Dimension, 
who knows?” 

“Yes, it’s all a disordered mix-up. But 
life is rather like a detective story. No 
matter how badly written, or how clumsy 
the plot, somehow you generally want to 
read it to the end.” 

“You admit, then, it’s a kind of fic- 
tion. Exactly. But if life is fiction, then 
what represents biography ?” 

Grimes laughed. ‘‘ My dear boy, we’re 
getting uncomfortably subtle for two 
tired loafers. Let’s wash the frying-pan 
and take a stroll.” 

The rusty old pump, under the grape 
arbor near the back stoop, was found to 
vield water after some priming. And 
then Dunham, poking about, noticed that 
the outside cellar door was unfastened. 

“Hullo,” he cried. “Here’s a way in! 
Let’sexplore. I never can resist an empty 


house.”’ 
Through a dark earth-smelling base- 
ment they felt their way gingerly. 


Grimes lit a match and they found the 
stairs. The door at the head of the flight 
was hooked on the inside, but not tightly: 
there was enough gap to insert a penknife 
blade and lift the fixture. They were in 
the pantry. 

Nothing is more fascinating to a 
thoughtful mood than rambling through 
a deserted house, imagining it peopled 
with one’s own domestic gods, and also 
conjecturing the life of the former occu- 
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pants. A home keeps so many subtle 
vestiges. The creak of the stair, the stain 
on the wall-paper, the hooks in the cup- 
board, the soot of the fireplace, all these 
are mysterious and alluring whispers out 
of that unknown household. You can 
feel the vanished reality, obscurely exist- 
ent and yet dumb, intangible. There 
must be some way, you would think, of 
wiping the dust from that old mirror and 
seeing the lingering reflection. 

“They were good housekeepers,”’ said 
Grimes. “I never saw a place more 
scrupulously clean. No scraps of paper 
or curtain-rings or flabby tooth-brushes 
lying about. The woman had an up- 
state conscience, evidently.”’ 

“Too clean,” said Dunham. “TI don’t 
like it. It’s too—too naked. I don’t 
think they loved the place. If they had, 
they’d have left something for it to re- 
member them by.” 

“T’m going up-stairs before it gets too 
dark to see. It’s interesting. I wonder 
why they closed all the shutters just on 
this side of the house and not on the 
others?” 

Dunham was examining a large cup- 
board under the stairway. He heard his 
friend’s footsteps go upward over his 
head. The heavy walking shoes moved 
slowly from room to room, he could hear 
them strike sharply on the echoing floor. 
At the back of a cupboard like this, he 
was thinking, would be the likeliest place 
for things to be forgotten. He groped 
carefully into the dark corner, with a 
curious feeling that he would find some- 
thing. Above him was a sudden soft 
pattering. Mice, he thought. Then he 
heard Grimes calling. 

‘“‘Here’s some evidence!” he was say- 
ing. 

Dunham turned—perhaps with an irra- 
tional feeling of relief—from the stuffy 
blackness of the closet. He went up- 
stairs, and found Grimes standing in a 
fair-sized room on the sunset side of the 
house. 

“There were children. See the Mother 
Goose wall-paper, all scrawled over with 
pencil marks.” 

“Pretty tall children,” Dunham said. 
He pointed to some of the scribbles, which 
were just at the height of his shoulder. 
“They do it standing in their cribs.” 
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Grimes smiled. “I know that from home 
experience.” 

Dunham opened a closet door in one 
corner. 

“Funny,” he said. “They left all their 
toys.” 

On the floor of the cupboard, neatly 
arranged, lay an assortment of childish 
treasures: a clockwork locomotive and 
battered tracks, building blocks, a tin 
shovel and pail, some small tools. 

“Children had grown up when they 
moved away,” Grimes suggested. 

In the darkening room they seemed to 
see the little tin rails set out in a circle on 
the splintery floor, the toy engine clatter- 
ing round until, like all such contrivances, 
it reeled over and lay with a loud buzzing, 
like a kicking beetle turned on its back. 
From some far-away imagined childhood 
the picture presented itself. The room 
seemed very lonely. - 

*Let’s go outdoors,” Dunham said. 

They walked quietly up and down the 
rough driveway that lay between the 
house and the woods. Among the trees 
was an occasional blink of fireflies. The 
evening air was cool, and Grimes rebuilt 
a small blaze, but Dunham still paced 
around the house. The place moved him 
with a grave appeal. As the last green 
light drew westward, darkness crept in 
from under the trees, where it had lain 
couching. The wood itself drew closer 
and whispered more certainly. It loomed 
immensely high, like a wall of blackness, 
darker than the dark. The house seemed 
smaller and had lost that look of es- 
tablished confidence that houses have. 
Happy houses welcome the night, built 
to conquer it, their gallant windows hold 
swords of brave yellow lamplight to pierce 
our first enemy. But here, Dunham 
thought, this lonely steading quailed be- 
neath the shadow. Darkness invaded it 
and triumphed over it; it lay passive, but 
still afraid. 

At last he joined his companion, who 
was lying comfortably propped against a 
log. 

“This is just the sort of place I’d like 
to live in,’”’ said Grimes. 

Above them the ruddy shine of their 
bonfire was caught upon the boughs; it 
hung like a bright mist among the softly 
shaking leaves. Each way they looked 
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was warm glow, but the dark was always 
just behind them. 

“Curious how much closer the woods 
come at night,”’ said Dunham. “Sunlight 
keeps them at a distance, but now they 
press nearer. They seem to lean right 
over the house. If I lived here I’d clear 
out some of the trees. I like a bit of open 
space around me, to give the stars room 
to move about in.” 

“T don’t like trees at night,’”’ he con- 
tinued presently. “I’m not surprised 
those people shuttered their windows on 
this side. There’s something strange 
about that towering blackness. You 
might think it goes all the way up.” 

“All the way up?” said Grimes, lazily 
tapping out his pipe. “It probably 
does.” 

“T guess not. It’s only earth’s little 
shaft of shadow, waving through the 
empty brilliance of space. There must 
be sunlight away up, or we shouldn’t see 
the stars. They haven’t any light of their 
own—have they?” 

“My astronomy’s rather vague. Come 
on, let’s turn in; I’m tired. Ill pour a 
pan of water on those embers.”’ 

The barn loft was airy, with a faint dry 
sweetness a little ticklish to the nose. 
They swung open a big upper door that 
looked upon the yard, and arranged their 
blankets on the hay. Dunham was think- 
ing of the people who had lived here once. 
A broken pitchfork stood against the 
wall: its wooden handle was dark and 
slippery from the moisture of many palms. 
As he settled himself comfortably he had 
a sense—with the sudden clear vision of 
the mind—of the Past, of all humanity’s 
past: the endless broken striving of men, 
their fugitive evasions of disaster, their 
hazardous momentary happinesses. And 
when you realize (he was thinking) how 
everything vanishes, surroundings once 
dearly familiar pass out of one’s life, with 
what an emotion you remember things 
you once loved and will never see again! 
This plain house, deserted under the dark 
profile of the trees, had once been filled 
with life. To some one, every sill and 
corner had had meaning. Now, in the 
tremulous summer é€vening, it had an air 
of defeat, of flight, the air of tragedy worn 
by abandoned things. This is a sadness 
felt by all, a personal and selfish sadness, 
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the universal pang of the race troubled 
by Time’s way with men. To his mind 
came words half-remembered—— 


“All things uncomely and broken, all things worn 
out and old, 
The cry of a child by the roadway, the creak of 
a lumbering cart, 
The heavy steps of the ploughman.. . the 
ploughman. .. .” 


How did it go? 

“By the way,” said Grimes, “what 
was that you said about—”’ the hay 
rustled as he turned over. 

“Said about what?” 

Grimes paused. 

“Never mind,” he said. “I was going 
to ask you something. I’ve forgotten 
what it was.” 

They fell asleep. 


Dunham woke as one does in middle 
night—not drowsily, but sharply, def- 
initely, with a mere opening of the eyes. 
As he lay he could see out through the 
open door: everything was lovely with a 
pallor of moonlight. In that wan, deli- 
cate shining the trees were a milky gray: 
every leaf distinct and separate, limned 
upon seeping chinks of shadow. The 
crickets and other night sounds had fallen 
still. A comfortable calm possessed him. 
The feeling of sadness and oppression had 
passed. In this clear tranquillity he was 
necessarily placid. The old hypnotism of 
the moon, as she passes her silver mirror 
gravely before humanity’s face, makes all 
passions and perplexities seem vain. He 
rose, quietly, for Grimes lay solidly asleep, 
and descended the ladder to the barn floor. 

He walked out softly, for there was 
sure enchantment in the night. Moon- 
light never fails of her spell upon the 
imaginative; but this was a brightness 
so hushed, so secret, so crystalline, he 
seemed drowned at the bottom of an 
ocean of light. He trod, as he had 
dreamed in childhood of doing, on a clean 
sandy sea bed where light struck radiant- 
ly down through leagues of clear water, 
gilding corals and shipwrecks and green 
caverns with a tremble of pale colors. 
Again the tall proscenium of woodland 
seemed to have receded under the flow 
and purity of that thin gleam. A straight 
white barrier lay between the house and 
the trees. 
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He walked almost on tiptoe. This was 
a different world from that shadow of 
loneliness and trouble that had lain across 
the hillside a few hours before. Some- 
times from sleep men rise like Lazarus 
from the dead; their eyes see newly. 
Fears and fevers were dissolved in this 
pearly lustre. Not with horror but with 
tenderness he saw the splintered lives of 
men, whose weakness alone makes them 
lovable; and even this poor shell of a 
house, once dear to men, shared in that 
generous emotion. 

A faint reiterated rhythmical sound 
reached him as he strolled quietly beside 
the house. He wondered, at first, whether 
it was bird or insect. It seemed partly a 
whistle, partly a squeak; and as he halted 
to listen, it queerly conveyed a sense of 
something revolving. It was always on 
the other side of the house. A bat, per- 
haps, he thought idly. But then he de- 
tected in the sound a small rattling or 
jolting. 

He stood under the grape arbor, with 
just a subtle prickling of nerves. The 
soft creaking seemed to pass now along 
the stony roadway under the trees. 
There was a suggestion of metal in the 
sound. It ceased and then was renewed, 
irregular, but with a rhythm of its own. 

Men are easily frightened at night, but 
Dunham was not frightened. In some 
curious way he felt that this was part of 
the destiny of the evening. He felt only 
an unexplained sense of pity. He had 
known this was going to happen. Ever 
since he had first divined the quiet misery 
of this house under the horror of the trees, 
he had known 

But it was quite different from his ex- 
pectation. Round the corner of the 
house, into a pool of moonlight, rode a 
child on a velocipede. He was about four 
years old and wore a sailor suit. There 
was a faint squeaking from the unoiled 
cranks of his toy. A crumpled sailor cap 
was carelessly tilted on his head; his face 
was bright with gaiety. With a kind of 
reckless dash and glee he twirled the tri- 
cycle round and rode briskly, with a 
merry up-and-down of bare knees, down 
the bumpy drive. 

What on earth is that child doing here 
at this time of night? thought Dun- 
ham, his tension suddenly relaxed. Some 
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neighbor’s youngster, strayed away from 
home? He followed slowly, not to fright- 
en him. But the child, absorbed in his 
escapade, had not noticed any watcher. 
He had halted the velocipede, and was 
sitting thoughtfully, bent over the han- 
dle-bars. 

“Hullo!” Dunham 
“What are you up to, sonny? 
ought to be in bed.” 

The figure turned on the saddle. 
Through the overhanging trees the 
blanched light fell hazily upon the small 
face: Dunham could see it change, first 
to shyness, then to alarm. He pedalled 
swiftly, bumping over the stones, down the 
hill to the highway, and disappeared in the 
mottled shadow at the turn in the road. 

For no reason he could analyze, Dun- 
ham looked up at the house. At an upper 
window, white in the glitter on the pane, 
was a woman’s face, colorless, staring, 
horrified; with a sudden dreadful move- 
ment her hands flew to the sill, as if to 
throw up the sash. Her mouth opened 
in a soundless cry. 

Dunham ran to the bottom of the hill, 
and looked along the road. There was 
no one there. 

As he walked up the driveway again, he 
looked, against his’ will, at the window 
where he had seen that anguished face. 
It was closely shuttered. 


called, gently. 
You 


The next morning Grimes went among 
the trees to collect sticks for the break- 
fast fire. 

“Look here!’”’ he cailed. ‘“ Here’s an 
old dump heap. More evidence!” 

Dunham followed the old track among 
the bushes. There, quietly rotting in a 
flicker of sun and shadow, lay the cast- 
off rubbish of a vanished household— 
broken china, rusted cans, a skeleton um- 
brella. Among the litter, broken and 
badly twisted, lay an old velocipede. 

After breakfast, while Grimes was 
packing up their kit, Dunham slipped 
into the house. In the morning light, 


that broke in golden webs across the 
dusty rooms, the place was only faintly 
sad. 


In the cupboard under the stairs, 
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far at the back, he found a child’s sailor 
cap. 

As they were setting off down the road, 
a farmer passed in a hay-wagon. 

“How long’s it been empty?” he said. 
“Oh, five, six years, I guess. The folks 
moved away after their little boy got 
killed by a car. They was all wrapped 
up in that kid, too. He was riding his 
tricycle, right here in the road. That bit 
of woods, you see, it shuts off the view of 
the curve.” 

The wagon was creaking on when Dun- 
ham turned and ran after it. 

“Say,” he called, “when will it be full 
moon, d’you know?” 

The man meditated. 

“Why, the full o’ the moon was about 
two weeks back. Another fortnight, I 
guess. Nights are pretty black just now, 
I reckon.”” He went on down the road. 

As Dunham joined his companion, 
Grimes said: ‘Oh, I remember what I 
was going to ask you. You said some- 
thing yesterday about the Fourth Dimen- 
sion. That interests me. Just what did 
you mean?” 

“Lord knows,” said Dunham. ‘“Some- 
times I’ve thought that the Fourth Di- 
mension is what the moving-picture peo- 
ple would call Continuity. When you 
paste all the little shots of film together, 
it goes on and on and never stops. Every- 
thing that ever happened is happening 
still.” 

“In other words, the Fourth Dimen- 
sion is Memory?” 

Dunham looked off down the valley, 
where great areas of shadow were mov- 
ing, subtending the silver floes of wind- 
drifting cloud. 

“Put it this way,” he said. “It’s the 
shadow that life casts on eternity.” 

“Or maybe the other way round. The 
shadow eternity casts upon life?” 

They walked on round the hillside, 
skirting the patch of woodland that hid 
the house from the road. An eddy and 
trembling rustle of leaves was chiming 
under that airy roof. What word is soft 
enough to say it? A whisper, a murmur, 
an audible hush, a sigh. 
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T seems absurd to be troubled about 
goodness in a world that is being de- 
cried more than ever for its evil. To 
me one of the most significant statements 
in that delightful history of Mr. H. G. 
Wells is a quotation from the writings of 
Mo Ti, a follower of Confucius in 
the fourth century before Christ: 

‘All this has arisen from want 
of love. Men in general loving one an- 
other; the strong would not make prey of 
the weak; the many would not plunder the 
few; the rich would not make prey of the 
poor; the noble would not be insolent to the 
mean; and the deceitful would not impose 
upon the simple.” 

All this time many people have thought 
they were being good; yet the world to-day 
resembles very perfectly that of the Chinese 
philosopher 2,300 ago. One feels 
oneself touching triteness on all sides or 
descending into the pomposities of didacti- 
cism the minute one discusses goodness, 
even its dangers; yet we all suffer from the 
good people we know, and it seems a pity 
not to analyze our troubles sometimes lest 
we fall into folly of the same kind. 

It is not that the dangers of goodness are 
numerous; the trouble is they are insidious. 
To try to be good would seem innocent 
enough, but the first thing we know we are 
avoiding the whirlwind only to butt into 
the firmest of Scyllas. The only rule about 
it that seems to me of real value is that one 
can afford to be only so good as his disposi- 
tion will bear sweetly; so many people are 
a little better than the traffic will bear. 
Thus they spoil themselves and become 
Marthas or martyrs or saints. Of the 
three I suppose the saints are worst, be- 
cause they are intolerant, while the Marthas 
and the martyrs are merely bad company. 
The capacity for goodness varies, of course; 
in a few fortunate souls it is great. One of 
the most delightful men I have ever known 
is, I like to think, the most beautifully good. 
He is more than eighty, but even the en- 
durance of old age—that most trying of all 
diseases—has made no blemish upon the 
utter sweetness of his nature. He is so 
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genial, so mellow, so unselfish, so young in 





mind and heart that he is a source of joy in 
any company. But most of us must exercise 
care in this matter of goodness. The su- 
preme wisdom is that of the Greeks—Mea- 
sure—to know when to stop. The Greeks 
were not too good; it took the Barbarians 
to be that. 

As a rule we escape being saints. The 
Stoics are, I think, in greatest danger. 
Stoicism is a splendid virtue if only one can 
carry it off; but frequently the Stoic is one 
that thinks about it afterward. Very few 
people can endure to the end; one endures at 
the time with set teeth, and then, when it is 
over, dwells uponit. After all it is pleasant- 
er to make at the time all the fuss one cares 
to, and then forget it. All honor to those 
that do endure to the end. For most of us 
there is a strain about our attempts at 
Stoicism that is not as perfect as the quiet 
endurance that does not set its teeth at all, 
and yet bears. The absence of strain is so 
truly the essence of art. 

The greatest danger to most of us is that 
of becoming martyrs. When one discovers 
that one is sorry for oneself, then it is ob- 
viously time to go out and commit a dark, 
terrible, pleasant, wicked deed. When one’s 
family seem unappreciative and hurt us 
more than usual, then it is time to leave 
them. We can be of no use to them; better 
forget them altogether, no matter how su- 
premely important to them one may be 
convinced he is. When one becomes op- 
pressed with a sense of how unselfish one 
has been to his friend, and how brutally un- 
appreciative the friend is, drop him and 
forget him; if he really cares about you he 
will do the rest—unless, perchance, you can 
heap coals of fire and enjoy doing it. I 
have thought about the matter of coals, 
and I am certain the trouble is that most 
people are submerged under a sense of their 
own nobility when they are heaping coals, 
and thus they lose most of the pleasure and 
all the point. This is that they are delib- 
erately putting the other person in the 
wrong and keeping him there, which is the 
most effective defense in the world and the 
most selfish. Incidentally it should be pre- 
cious balm to the soul. 
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As for the Marthas, they are, in a way, a 
variety of both saint and martyr, the differ- 
ence being that they themselves suffer so. 
They are forbidding on the face of it, and 
do not invite company. They are neither 
co-operative nor sociable; for the latter 
they are too busy, and for the former too 
competent. Therefore they are solitary in 
spirit and more or less sufferers in con- 
sequence. The joy of life escapes them, 
they are so intent upon the accomplished 
task. There are so many Marthas in 
America. Is there any other country in the 
world where prevails that inexplicable va- 
riety of virtue that expresses itself in being 
‘so busy one does not know what to do”? 
Even the college professor is ashamed not 
to have it so. 

The great shock-absorber for goodness is, 
obviously, a sense of humor, and, failing of 
that, good health. A great sweetness that 
no goodness can sour needs one or the other. 
The sense of humor is safer, but good health 
will do the trick. That is, however, retro- 
active. Good health very often depends 
upon one’s not being too good. Too great 
goodness has wrecked quite as many con- 
stitutions as being too bad has. Incidental- 
ly this is another of the dangers of goodness. 

Perhaps all that it amounts to is that it 
is well not to minimize happiness. The 
saints have usually tried to find it the wrong 
way, and the Marthas and the martyrs 
not at all. The best comrade is the one 
who is looking out for the joy of life, and 
does not mind telling you when he finds it. 
Emerson, with all his solemnity, knew this 
and smiled his ‘‘Why so hot, little man?” 
R. L. S. knew it, with his “It is my busi- 
ness not to make my neighbor good, but to 
make him happy if I can.” And, as Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson says in her “People by 
the Wayside,” Masefield knows it, with his 

“The days that make us happy make us wise.” 


“ARE you married?” That seems to 
A be the criterion by which a woman 
over twenty-five stands or falls. 

Whenever my mother chances upon an old 
acquaintance she is met with the question: 
“Oh, and your daughter. I suppose she 
is married?” The reply being in 
the negative, the inquirer changes 
the subject. 

Every time I run across a married class- 
mate her first query is: ‘‘You’re married, 
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too, aren’t you?” And when I answer 
“No,” I feel like the little girl who was told 
to bring a written exercise to school—and 
didn’t. 

I am even beginning to wonder if St. 
Peter at the gate of heaven will not look at 
me kindly but firmly, like that teacher, 
shake his head and, saying gravely, ‘‘ Ah— 
but where is your husband?” turn me 
away. 

But whatever St. Peter’s standards may 
prove to be, it is evident that this world 
favors the time-honored conception of spin- 
sters as a separate species, not only a little 
lower than the angels, but a little lower than 
men and married women, too. We are less 
than men because we are women; and less 
than married women because we have no 
men. To a young married woman the sin- 
gleness of a feminine friend is a skeleton-in- 
the-closet, to be glided over as hurriedly as 
possible, or in some way gilded. Now, I 
regret my husbandless estate as much as 
any one else could for me. But, popular 
expectation to the contrary, I will not hang 
my head. 

At a social gathering in our town, where 
a number of unattached girls in the middle 
twenties were present, a married woman 
observed: “‘How strange that none of you 
have ever married!” But is it, after all, so 
strange? 

I suppose each one of us grew up with the 
idea that some time, all in due season, a 
knight would come riding. But he never 
did. 

In high school that future seemed too far 
away to worry about. Studying, “‘practis- 
ing,” and outdoor games occupied most of 
our time. There were boys, of our age and 
younger, to about half the number of the 
girls. On rare occasions after school we 
played hare-and-hounds or duck-on-the- 
rock together. Later, in augmented num- 
bers, we went ceremoniously to dancing- 
school. The boys wore white cotton gloves, 
and brought water-pistols and fountain-pens 
that popped. But in the end we all learned 
the waltz and two-step on the square. 
Then, abruptly, higher education took us in 
hand. 

The first girl I met at college was ‘‘cor- 
responding with six men.” I shall never 
forget the thrill with which I listened. For 
the first time romance seemed near and real, 
and I began to wonder if, around some un- 
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expected corner of the curriculum, mine own 
fair stranger might come riding. But cur- 
riculums are not built that way. More- 
over, in contradiction to the girls’ stories I 
had read in younger days, not one of the 
seven or eight girls I knew best at college 
had a brother! 

Sometimes, in brief vacations at home, 
the old group of playmates got together for 
a party or two; then, before really getting 
reacquainted, separated again. Four years 
spent in building ideals passed quickly. In 
the next spring came the war. The boys 
left college, or the careers in which they 
were just beginning to get started, and 
went. When they came back, between two 
and three years later, to take up life where 
they had left it, we who stayed at home had 
scattered to positions of our own, and there 
we have remained. 

Most of us teach in boarding-schools dur- 
ing the winter, and in summer go as coun- 
sellors to girls’ camps, or live quietly at 
home in the town which the boys, in their 
turn, have left. And from one month’s end 
to another we never see a man. Oh, see 
them—yes! At summer camp there is a 
riding-master; at home, the grocer and the 
iceman. In winter, on distant platforms, 
we glimpse stage heroes; at school there is 
the janitor; and at parties—other people’s 
husbands. No, have never married. 
But is that fact, after all, so strange? Is it, 
after all, so much to our discredit ? 

Almost without our realizing it, the time 
for true knights to come riding has slipped 
by, and we find ourselves on life’s battle- 
field alone. The next question is what to 
do about it. 

Mr. Roger W. Babson, the statistician, in 
a recent article,* states that “‘old maids are 
unfit ma’ams.”” Nor does he 
think they ought to go into business. What, 
then, is left for the unmarried woman over 
twenty-five to do but to slip unobtrusively 
out of life? 

But I do not entirely agree. Perhaps if 
women were allowed to go to war that 
might be managed. Failing that, I do not 
see how it could honorably be arranged. 
For is not any other form of suicide an ad- 
mission of cowardice? After all, life is an 
obligation, and must be met. 

It is true that we have missed the one 
thing that, to a woman, makes life really 
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* Boston Sunday Herald, October 16, 1921. 
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worth while. Yet, in spite of Mr. Babson, 
we must go on living. More than that, we 
must live to some purpose. 

That means, first of all, work. 

Whether we teach or whether we go into 
business, there is a deal of self-disciplining 
ahead of us. The young wife faces the ne- 
cessity of adapting herself to the personality 
of one man and the requirements of a home. 
A spinster faces the necessity of adapting 
herself to a variety of people and places and 
to conditions that are unnatural. 

We who teach or go into offices must, if 
possible, keep all the tact and patience that 
belong to us as women. They will be 
needed. But in mental alertness and physi- 
cal stamina we must endeavor to be men. 
We must learn to work with other people; 
to know when to put forth our own ideas 
and when to give them up. We must be 
efficient and self-reliant; keen and quick, 
yet steady; untiring and unafraid. 

At the same time we must be happy. 
The quick waves of emotion and tenderness 
that are part of a married woman’s strength 
are to us only liabilities. These, and the 
dreams and longings that are most natural 
to us, are unbusinesslike. We must set 
them aside, and resolutely, determinedly, 
find: pleasure in small things. Hardest of 
all, each one of us must learn to be her own 
source of comfort, inspiration, and inner 
strength. (Alas! so much easier to be those 
things for some one else!) We must meet 
hardships without complaint, disillusion- 
ment without bitterness, and sorrow with- 
out weakening. 

A girl on the eve of marriage looks forward 
into a blinding radiance. The way ahead is 
as hidden as that before her lonelier sister. 
But whatever the possible hardships, she 
sets forth sustained by that abiding faith 
and hopefulness that only love can give. 
The girl on the eve of spinsterhood looks 
forward into emptiness, and falters; then, 
because she must, looks into emptiness again. 

The lessons ahead of us are hard ones; 
and they must be learned alone. It is per- 
haps inevitable that we should fall short, or, 
in struggling to master them, acquire char- 
acteristics which mark us as a class distinct. 
But, whatever our idiosyncrasies, in the last 
analysis we, too, are human beings; we, too, 
are “carrying on.” Whatever faults, and 
failings may be charged to us as a class, grant 
us one thing, also, and that is—courage. 
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HE achievement of greatness is likely 
to prove a sufficiently unhappy ex- 
perience, but to be cast, for what 

one may have done, in “indestructible” 
metal or cut in “‘imperishable” stone, and 
to be forced to sit or stand im- 
movable in the market-place like 
any Hindoo fakir, is undeserved 
by, as it is undesirable to, any thinking 
mortal. 

If one could but consult with his sculptor 
as to the nature of his garb, for the clothes 
are as immortal as the pose! But fashions 
change and the amplitude of one’s coat or 
the cut of his trousers cannot be altered. 
There is no escaping the unhushed voice of 
criticism, and the risible finger is pointed 
without pity. There is no changing of rai- 
ment for adjustment to the season, nor—to 
take a bath—and oftentimes one needs to 
go into the tub, clothing and all. One must 
be out in all weathers, in snow and rain, in 
heat and cold, and serve as bird roost be- 
sides. 

Still, all this might be endured if, after 
one’s unveiling, he might be remembered 
and recognized with the respect anticipated 
from the oratery, music, and flowers of that 
day. Of course, on that momentous occa- 
sion one must expect to divide honors, but 
not profits, with the sculptor, though when 
immortalized in three dimensions one can 
well afford to be generous. But the strains 
of the band have scarce floated away, the 
flowers have hardly faded, ere one is passed 
and repassed by the hurrying throng with 
barely so much as a glance of curiosity. 
Within a generation only the occasional an- 
tiquarian, or haply some thoughtful school- 
boy, stoops to decipher the legend written 
on the pedestal. 

On the other hand, hoboes sit unwittingly 
in the shadow of the philanthropist, and 
anarchic demagogues lift their strident 
voices in the shadow of founders of repub- 
lics. For those whose real selves were not 
appreciated in life, possibly a lofty and ex- 
cusable sort of indifference marks the atti- 
tude of these images, but when one has been 
hailed by the mob and féted by the elect, the 
neglect of his likeness must eat at a heart of 
stone. 

Like animate life, statues must suffer 
from competition, but without power to 
struggle for existence. If there were fewer, 
each would be treated with more deference. 


If one must stand forever in park or market- 
place, the small community will prove the 
more effective home. Every one in a vil- 
lage knows and looks up to (at least when 
exhibiting the sights to visitors) the likeness 
of its one hero, while statues in the metrop- 
olis jostle one another, and men rush by the 
images of a dozen more notable persons 
without so much asa glance. How grateful 
indeed must be the indwelling shade of one 
of these when the papers, orange peel, and 
remains of cigarettes are cleaned from his 
base by the impartial attendant! 

Sentiment aside, from the point of view of 
public economy and of “education,” it is 
most regrettable that there should be so 
little return, in public attention, for cash 
expended in setting great men on a public 
pedestal. The way to obviate this was long 
since pointed out, though only recently 
made possible. Every one knows Memnon 
—his statue—for did it not become vocal at 
dawn and, of course, by way of preface to 
what else it may have uttered, remark: “TI 
am Memnon. [I lived in such and such a 
time. I performed such and such feats, so 
worthy that you should not forget them nor 
him who did them”? 

The mechanism of that early phonograph 
is lost, but there can be no question that the 
modern instrument will serve the desired 
end. The “speaking image” of a great man 
need no longer be a bit of hyperbole. Then, 
as the indifferent loll in the square or loiter 
idly in the park, their attention would be 
riveted by “‘I am George Washington, the 
Father of Your Country!” and there might 
follow, with good effect, a selection from the 
Farewell Address; or “This is Fulton, Rob- 
ert Fulton, inventor of the steamboat. 
There are others who claim this honor, but 
the honor belongs to me!” Or “This is a 
statue (a mighty poor one) of George Pea- 
body, philanthropist and builder of mu- 
seums. The nearest of these is at 4 
So much for possibilities. 

Nowadays, a record of the real voice (or 
a real record of the voice) might be secured 
and laid away “for insertion, should a 
statue ever be erected” to one’s memory. 
A suitable saying, methods of winding the 
machine and starting it at the appropriate 
moment, and other minor details, could 
easily be “worked out.” Suffice it to say 
that interest in public statues, and on the 
funds invested therein, would be assured. 
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Museums and the Factory 


MAKING THE GALLERIES WORK FOR THE ART TRADES 
BY RICHARD F. BACH ° 
Associate in Industrial Art, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


OR reasons not far to seek we have 
drifted into a queer mode of thought 
regarding all the arts: fine arts and 

industrial arts are set off in separate cate- 
gories. Fine arts are exalted and rare and 
no one can afford them; 
common week-day things and no one can 


get along without 
them. For an arrange- 
ment of color on a 
canvas, to be called 
“Snow and the Lone- 
some Pine, Pequan- 
nock,. N. J.,” only an 
“artist” will do; for a 
drapery fabric, of which 
fifty thousand yards 
will be made for dis- 
tribution in the four 
winds of trade, a “‘de- 
signer ”’ is good enough. 
Some one may buy that 
snow scene and a few 
of his friends may see 
it; but several thou- 
sand wives and mothers 
will ave to buy the 
fabric, and it will be- 
come for their children 
part of the background 
of growing youth and 
slowly shaping ideals. 
Yet one of these is fine 
art, too often admired 
in ignorance, the open 
sesame to the exclusive 
precincts of that half- 
knowledge men call 
culture. And the other 
is just goods—you can 
get it in every shop, it 
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wall bracket of antique bronze 
with alabaster bowl. 


Designed by Walter W. Kantack. 


A Greek mirror aided the designer of this 
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is as ordinary as your daily bread, and it is 
not necessary to have an intelligent opinion 
regarding its design. 

But both are children of art, both truly 
are industrial art in descent, though the 
painting has not always run true to strain. 
The equally noble arts of daily life, the deco- 


rative arts, have carried 
on from century to 
century responding to 
a myriad changes of 
fortune, and now serve 
to exemplify stupen- 
dous mechanical as well 
as artistic achieve- 
ments. 

The truth is that 
these arts, and we have 
taken but two out of 
hundreds to carry our 
point, are of the same 
stock. Their relation- 
ship is as close as that 
of blood brothers. De- 
sign is the backbone of 
each, the same esthetic 
principles hold sway 
whether the composi- 
tion is in millinery or 
metals, in pigments or 
in pewter, in silver or in 
silk. 

The cause of the diffi- 
culty lies in man’s 
queer ways—above all, 
his proneness to favor 
some leading thought 
that offers the greatest 
interest at any time. 
So during the nine- 
teenth century various 
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A modern American Wilton rug woven in Worces- 
ter, Mass., from designs by Frank Haas. The 
source was a so-called Polish rug in the Museum 
dating from about 1600. 


causes gave men’s minds a mechanical turn. 


This was applied to manufactures of all 
kinds, art included. Had paintings been an 
absolute necessity of life, no doubt some 
whimsical genius might have found mechan- 
ical means to turn out “‘originals”’ as fast as 
we now turn out phonograph records. But 
chairs and rugs and dress-goods were necessi- 
ties of life and, the mechanical interest being 
uppermost, these succumbed to the era of 
rapid production. The machine was young, 
it had its limitations, as it always will have, 
and so there was nothing to do but to create 
such designs as the machine could handle. 
Result—chaos, and the arts of the home all 
but disappeared in the quicksand of ‘‘com- 
mercialization.”’ Now there is a business of 
art, there must be; but it is different from 
the business of making carpet-tacks, how- 
ever similar the primary steps of production 
may seem. These men of mechanical turn 
of mind failed to see that point. They 
bought so much lumber and this made so 
many tables—or, as it is done to-day, they 
may have made so many table-legs, not even 
whole tables! Now it takes more than lum- 
ber and Jabor to make a table-leg. Alge- 
braically, there is a factor missing to make 
our equation balance. Lumber and labor 


must be multiplied by design. This is the 
appealing quality which satisfies the mind 
as the wood does physical needs. But, while 
the leg will live as long as the wood will 
wear, the design is deathless. 

So these experimenters with complicated 
tools were too quick to snap their fingers in 
the face of fate. The machine became the 
master, and ever since then we have had fine 
arts vs. industrial arts, and they have agreed 
as the nations now agree on disarmament: 
each agrees to letting the others disarm. 

Was there ever a time when such a dis- 
tinction held favor? Think of Greece and 
Rome, and Amiens and Florence. Archi- 
tects, sculptors, carvers of choir-stalls, 
mosaicists, mural painters, goldsmiths—they 
were artists all. But to-day? Show mea 
painter who can—and will—design a textile, 
and I will show you an emancipated artist. 

What, in fine, is industrial art? Your 
watch-chain or necklace, your cloak or 
cravat, your Jamp or humidor, your wall 
panelling, your stove, all are objects of in- 
dustrial art, quite in the same degree as 
altars and metal gates, “suites”? of furni- 
ture and “‘sets”’ of dishes. It includes alike 
the china service plate at ten thousand dol- 
lars a dozen and the wall-paper at seven 





Velvets, cretonnes, brocades, and other fabric 
types have counted heavily upon Museum 
material as sources of design. 
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cents a roll, the tapestry at twenty-five 
dollars a square foot and the gingham at 
twenty-five cents a square yard. Nor does 
it exclude the work of the craftsman design- 
ing and producing a single item at a time 
and doing the whole work himself. 
Decorative arts and industrial arts are 
one and the same. Some incline to limit 
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These are covers for a booklet about clothes for 


the term to designs turned out in quantity. 
But then, let some one first define art, and 
I shall know where to begin to define indus- 
trial art. [Our case is like that of medical 
practice in inner China. The patient con- 
sults a doctor who knows nothing about 
diseases; the doctor prescribes medicines 
about which he knows nothing; the pre- 
scription is made up by an apothecary who 
knows nothing of drugs. The patient takes 
the dose and gets well. But should you put 
that patient in a hospital and give him 
studied doses of tested compounds he will 
either escape or die. 

Now the industrial arts are a giant terri- 
tory, but it will not do to figure out nu- 
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merically what it amounts to. The num- 
ber of pencils that may be got out of a giant 
cedar-tree may be amazing, but such won- 
derful statistics are useful only to the pencil 
manufacturer. It is design that counts— 
not how many bolts of printed cotton from 
one cutting of the rollers, but the original 
design from which the rollers were cut. 
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men and designed by Walter Dorwin Teague. 


Twenty thousand Martha Washington sew- 
ing-tables are a mighty army for good or 
evil. Was the first model good? Perhaps 
twenty thousand of anything, but dollars, 
is too many; but within limits let the orig- 
inal design be good and I care not how many 
duplicates you send out into the world. 
Each is then a messenger of good design, a 
silent teacher. 

These are some side-lights on our present 
position: the machine and its attendant 
benefits and evils is the leading considera- 
tion; it is the beginning and end of the 
whole problem. Use it right and it will 
bring you wealth and perhaps the conscious- 
ness of duty well done. Fail to command it 











The design of this furniture by Alice S. Erskine, was based upon doors 
of the Clehel Situn (Palace of the Forty Columns) erected at 
Ispahan at the end of the sixteenth century by Shah Abbas. 


and you plot against public taste. This is 
a serious responsibility, especially when 
every flicker of taste must be assiduously 
fanned! The greater is this responsibility, 
in view of our lack of educational facilities 
for training not only specialists in design but 
also the appreciation of Jack and Jill in the 
schools and their descendants. 

Until this vast educational machinery of 
the future begins to function, we must con- 
tinue to get our appreciation second-hand 
from lecturers and from art criticism in the 
Sunday papers, and our manufacturers must 
continue to buy designs in Europe. 

Our few schools of design cannot stem 
this heavy tide, and Europe can but hope 
that it willswamp us. Think what America 
could do to European commerce (and per- 
haps even the home industries of countries 
there) had we designs that could compete 
with theirs. Think of the millions our citi- 
zens could keep here that are now paid in 
profits to other Jands. 

Yet we can help a little—our art mu- 
seums can help the industries. Efforts can 
be made to render collections accessible for 
close study by producers and designers, 
necessary red tape can be made less trouble- 
some. The museum’s attitude of helpful- 
ness can be made less that of condescension 
and more that of co-operation. Objects 
can be interpreted, and a staff officer main- 
tained to go into the factories and work- 
shops to learn at first-hand the difficulties 
and successes, the problems, the processes, 
and the hopes of machine production. This 
is educational work, and museums must do 
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it. Itis constructive work and 
only museums can do it. 

Let us see how this works out 
in the one institution in which 
it has been given a thorough 
test. (I quote from an ac- 
count in a current monthly.) 

In certain galleries at the 
Metropolitan Museum, recent- 
ly, one might have found the 
chiefs of our leading textile 
houses in amicable but ani- 
mated discussion of their work. 
The occasion was a special 
evening at the Annual Exhibi- 
tion of American Industrial 
Art, and the presence of these 
men most significant. They 
were long-headed business 
men; they could discern the logical steps of 
progress in their industry while those steps 
were yet leagues away, and they saw in this 
exhibition an indication of their best thought 
in the difficult matter of design. 

Here was a realization of hopes that 
promised little before the war, but gained 
much impetus from our splendid isolation 
in matters of design during the conflict. 
Here was the work of over one hundred 
firms and designers, in all some six hundred 
and thirty objects brought in evidence to 
prove that design is the leading commodity 
offered for sale in scores of. business fields, 
and that to command its price it must be 
studied in the light of the best originals 














An American china service plate with decoration 
in deep blue and gold, designed by 
Frank Graham Holmes. 
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available. For these objects were one and 
all of museum inspiration; that is to say, 
each owed some part of its design value to 
study of the collections in the Metropolitan 
Museum. There were silks and cottons, 
silver and iron, lacquer and lamps, cabinets 
and commercial containers, fringes and car 
cards, scrims, batiks, rugs, ribbons, blankets, 
bedspreads; in fact, a most varied collec- 
tion of modern commercial material, each 
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how difficult to set up again when a welter 
of hybrid forms and garish colors has smoth- 
ered them in the pursuit of ‘‘volume” and 
“turnover.” But the number of these wide- 
awake producers is steadily increasing; in 
always greater numbers designers are learn- 
ing the very first concept of all design, 
namely, that this pervasive quality cannot 
be evolved out of an inner consciousness, 
that it means work and study followed by 

















Lustre ware so well designed and executed as to beguile 
purpose was to discover the secrets of Persian 
century. The designer 


with an across-the-counter selling value, and 
each maintaining that value because in its 
production museum originals played a part. 


Copies? Yes, a few; the trade will al- 
ways demand some. And then, again, 
repetition is the mother of study, as the 


Latin text-book says. 

But the real truth of progress lies in de- 
signs which are the result of what may be 
termed the inspirational use of the collec- 
tions—when a lamp manufacturer gets ideas 
from Cellini bronzes or Greek mirrors—this 
means progress. When a neckwear manu- 
facturer studies Chinese vases or French 
armor, or a tile designer studies Persian 
miniatures, we may safely say the clear light 
of a new day is dawning in American design. 

These designers have found the open road 
to freedom, they have come to an under- 
standing of first principles. It is surprising 
to discover how few these first principles 
are, how easily they are lost sight of and 





an unsuspecting collector, yet made by a worker whose 
lustre decoration on pottery of the thirteenth 
was Rafael Guastavino. 


more study and work before the foundation 
of knowledge is laid and the structure of 
wisdom erected on it. The foundation is not 
a collection of plates grouped in a selected 
number of pattern-books; the foundation is 
not a course in a school that does its best 
and then achieves but indifferently. The 
foundation is education aud books; best of 
all, study of originals of other times, orig- 
inals that have stood the test of years of 
use, and have passed the scrutiny of experts 
and connoisseurs not only of to-day but of 
centuries before us. For these designers 
and manufacturers the museum maintains 
a separate department, in charge of a “‘liai- 
son officer,’ who acts as interpreter—and 


sometimes, alas, as mediator—between the 
collections and the active world of produc- 
tion. The results of this work are annually 
gathered together in a selective exhibition, 
all entries being in some way the direct re- 
sult of museum study. 
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No better proof of our pudding could be 
found than that brought by every piece in 
this exhibition of current work. Each item 
is taken out of stock and is returned to the 
salesroom to continue the career for which 
it was destined. Each 
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tion of the museum as an addition to his 
own facilities of production. And more— 
the dealer or distributor must in turn ap- 
preciate this value and by his own diligent 
study of originals bring his information to 

such a point that he 





belongs to the here 
and now, and repre- 
sents the outlay of a 
present-day Ameri- 
can’s salary expended 
in purchasing home 
furnishings, clothing, 
etc. Above all, each 
piece is a demonstra- 
tion of the practical 
use of art collections 
for the improvement 
of current design, and 
represents a kind of 
study which leads to 
fresh conceptions in 
design, conceptions in 
which the identity 
of the original is gen- 
erally lost. The cruci- 
ble of the mind has 
melted down a num- 
ber of motives and 
colors and other artis- 
tic requirements, and 
the mode of their 
blending has been de- 
termined by the abili- 
ty and _ progressive 
thinking of the design- 
er. Thus, a new thing 
has been evolved, a 
modern design pro- 
duced. And the new 
thing is better because 
it is based upon study of the old. Progress 
is possible in no other way. To aim at truth 
by ignoring the world’s interpretation of it 
not only now but in the past is folly—nay, 
more, lunacy. To ‘create’ designs that do 
not respond to any chords of human feeling 
as shown in the artistic records of civiliza- 
tions that produced our own is impossi- 
ble, and those who try it add malice to 
folly. 

The burden does not fall upon the de- 
signer alone; his soul is not his own. The 
manufacturer himself must grasp the value 
of study of originals, must realize the posi- 


ment being followed. 





Flock wall-papers, designed by Frank E. Leitch. 
The sources used were old velvets with pile cut 
in patterns, Byzantine and other types of orna- 


can sell his goods in 
terms of suitability of 
design, quality of de- 
sign, form or color ex- 
pression, as related to 
a customer’s needs. 

Manufacturer, deal- 
er, designer—all are 
of the same company, 
all can help or hinder 
the improvement of 
American home en- 
vironment, all can use 
or ignore the best 
facilities that have 
ever been made avail- 
able. 

If design sells the 
article, the design 
must be good. To be 
sure, this requires a 
degree of judgment 
which designers, mak- 
ers, buyers, and sell- 
ers in nine cases out 
of ten do not possess; 
and among the pur- 
chasing public even 
the tenth has yet to 
achieve that pinnacle 
of appreciation. But 
these are stirring days. 
Producers and deal- 
ers, designers and pub- 
lic—all are beginning 
to feel the leaven of anew growth. Somehow 
progress comes—though at any given mo- 
ment there may be breakers ahead, we dis- 
cern now and then through the confusion of 
miscellaneous designs some light that points 
the course. At any rate the findings at the 
Metropolitan Museum seem to give that 
promise. It is the most salutary evidence 
of our faith in ourselves, of the conviction 
of an always increasing number of pro- 
ducers, that the best design is good enough 
for America and that the best resources 
must receive constant use to achieve that 
end. 





A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found on page 7. 
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The Changing Economic Scene 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


T has been the peculiar history of this 
spring season that the attitude of 
financial markets was altogether hopeful 
while the actual course of political events 
was described as distinctly disappointing. 
On one or two occasions the 


— deadlock in the programme at 
ht yo Genoa and the collision of na- 
Markets tional ideas and prejudices 


were such as to inspire the 
British Premier (and with him some of 
the newspaper correspondents) to indulge 
in talk of another war; of something which 
Lloyd George described, in sufficiently 
gruesome language, as a new “welter of 
bloodshed.” Yet the financial markets, 
although hesitating now and then in a 
kind of puzzled curiosity, presently re- 
sumed their movement of recovery. This 
was anomalous enough to require some 
explanation. 

If the attention of the whole political 
world was fixed on the recent Washington 
conference, it converged no less anxiously 
on the conference at Genoa; but with 
this difference, that whereas Washington 
struck the note of resolute hopefulness 
and definite achievement from the start, 
Genoa presented confused alternations of 
feeling as to both purpose and possible re- 
sults. This was the reason why the for- 
eign exchange market, which measures 
the financial community’s impressions of 
such events and in which sterling rose 
from $3.63 to $4.44 during the conference 
at Washington, moved irregularly back 
and forth at a lower level after the Genoa 
gathering convened. 


HE proceedings at Genoa, although 
undoubtedly of high importance, ful- 
filled the prediction of our State Depart- 
ment that this would not be primarily 
an economic conference, but “a confer- 
ence of a political character.”’ They also 


served from the outset to confirm the 
financial market’s view that the problems 
of currency and foreign ex- , 
change could not be solved Foreign 

by such a conference on the —» 
lines laid down by the states- Conference 
men. In particular, the futile 

notion that foreign exchange rates might 
be somehow fixed at an arbitrary level and 
kept at that level afterward was at once 
rejected, as every intelligent person knew 
it would be. 

The preliminary report to the con- 
ference by its finance committee bluntly 
declared that “artificial control of ex- 
change operations is useless and destruc- 
tive.” Lloyd George, when outlining 
to Parliament his programme for the 
conference, declared that trade and ex- 
change rates could not be restored “until 
you have established everywhere conver- 
tibility of currency into gold or its equiv- 
alent.” The British Premier had to ad- 
mit that already in some countries (pre- 
sumably meaning England, France, and 
Italy) “wonders have been achieved.” 
But he added that “the world cannot af- 
ford to wait,” and declared emphatically 
that the remedy “will involve the reval- 
uation of currency.” 

So clever a politician as Lloyd George 
would hardly pin himself down to practi- 
cal suggestions. Therefore he did not 
even hint whether he had in mind the 
scaling-down of the nominal amount of 
paper currency outstanding, or reduction 
of the gold in the standard monetary unit 
through which the currency was valued. 
But the finance committee of the confer- 
ence evaded the question quite as reso- 
lutely; in the end, they shifted the whole 
question onto the shoulders of a future 
conference of central banks to be called by 
the Bank of England, a prospective gath- 
ering at which our Federal Reserve will 
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be represented, and which may have in- 
teresting consequences. Meantime, how- 
ever, as might have been expected, 
the British Premier’s orphic declaration 
brought upon the scene the volunteer eco- 
nomic doctors with their own prescrip- 
tions. 


R. MAYNARD KEYNES, on whom 
the great vogue of his “ Economic 
Consequences of the Peace’”’ had appar- 
ently imposed peculiar responsibilities for 
solving the world’s economic problems in 
the light of his own ideas, pro- 
Proposals = duced his “stabilization plan 
... for Genoa”; which, in sub- 
tionists” Stance, proposed that the 
legal redemption value of the 
paper currencies in gold should be reduced 
from the present statutory $4.865§ to 
$4.41 in the case of the British sovereign; 
from r9!4 cents to 83 in the case of the 
French franc; from 1913 cents to 458 in 
ihe case of the Italian lira; from 2014 
cents to 114, or thereabouts, in the case 
of the Czechoslovakian crown, and so 
forth. This was a change of front from 
last autumn’s proposal of Professor Cas- 
sel and the London Statist for reduction 
of the gold content of the British sov- 
ereign from $4.865§ to $3.63, while still 
declaring by law that the sovereign thus 
degraded was the pound sterling in which 
old contracts were to be fulfilled. Since 
that interesting suggestion of last autumn, 
however, the pound sterling had risen on 
the open market of its own accord from 
$3.63 to $4.44, the franc from 7 cents to 
9'4, and the lira from 4 cents to 5"2. 
Clearly, in order to escape absurdity, 
the figures of the autumn experts had to 
be revised. But, as the foregoing figures 
show, even the ingenious Mr. Keynes had 
not been able to keep up with the auto- 
matic recovery of the exchange market, 
and meantime the cold response by the 
French, Italian, and Belgian delegates on 
the finance committee of the conference 
was that their governments had no inten- 
tion whatever of “devaluing” their cur- 
rencies, but proposed eventually to re- 
sume gold redemption at the pre-war 
parity. 
It was all a striking reminder of the 
mournful confession to Parliament by an 
English “devaluationist,” in the depre- 
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ciated money days which followed the 
wars of a century ago. The exactly 
similar proposal of that early nineteenth- 
century philosopher went on the rocks 
because “we could not agree on what 
ought to be the amount of the new stand- 
ard.” ‘The trouble had been that, while 
one expert was of opinion that the new 
pound sterling “ought to be £4, 10 or 
{4, 15 per ounce gold,” his fellow-theo- 
rists “thought it ought to be £5, 5 or 
{5, 10”; and that, in fact, “the mind 
of the country, the strong opinion, and 
the moral feeling” were against the proj- 
ect. 

Thus does history repeat itself. Even in 
political economy there is no new thing 
under the sun. To the real banking ex- 
perts at Genoa, who had charge of the 
finance committee, these crude proposals 
merely meant repudiation—not in the 
straightforward way of cutting down the 
paper currencies, but through an indirect 
and purposely misleading by-path. In 
the last analysis, such a policy must have 
seemed to them to be what it is—the 
meeting of a government’s debts by clip- 
ping or debasing the coin in which pay- 
ment of those debts had been contracted 
—a familiar recourse of needy monarchs 
in the Middle Ages, when they were “the 
government” and when it became per- 
sonally inconvenient for them to pay 
their war debts in pre-war values after 
the war was over. One of them is scorn- 
fully recalled by Dante, in explaining 
why the royal economic expert was not 
encountered by the poet in his journey 
through Paradise. 


HE political aspect of the Genoa con- 
ference as an influence on the finan- 

cial situation was another matter. Cor- 
dial co-operation in a common purpose by 
the Entente allies and the new Central 
European states was clearly a 
sign of promise. It is possi- — jraee 
ble, despite the impracticable Germans 
attitude of the German dele- at Genoa 
gates, that important results : 
will be found in the long run to have been 
achieved, simply through the fact of the 
presence of delegates from Berlin at an 
international council table. But it was 
evident from the start that at Genoa the 
real theme was Russia. 
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Inclusion in the conference of delegates from 
the Soviet, on which Lloyd George insisted 
‘rom the first, had, as we all know, been re- 
garded with the greatest scepticism by finan- 
cial markets. It had been objected that the 
mere fact of such quasi-recognition of the Bol- 
shevist cabal—an organization without bona 
fide political backing, a mixture of the French 
Revolutionary Triumvirate with its “Moun- 
tain,” of Huerta’s Mexican dictatorship with 
its mercenaries, and of Tammany with its graft, 
its stupid public declarations and its incompe- 
tent administration—would merely give the 
Soviet delegates an opportunity to display be- 
fore a world-wide audience their special brand 
of effrontery. The prediction was immediately 
fulfilled. 

Confronted with the question whether the 
Soviet, as the price of obtaining recognition by 
espectable governments, would agree to recog- 
ize Russia’s pre-war debts and pay foreign 
owners for their Russian property which the 
Soviet had confiscated, Tchitcherin and Rakof- 
-ky produced a bill against the Allies, in the 
tidy sum of 300,000,000,000 francs gold, as 
indemnity for alleged assistance to anti-Bol- 
shevist military demonstrations. Somewhat 
abashed by the ridicule with which this pro- 


posal was received, the Soviet delegates an- 
nounced that they would compromise on im- 
mediate payment of 2,000,000,000 francs by 
the Allies, but would insist on getting a loan 
along with it. Then they asked for the loan 
without the indemnity. The German dele- 
gates, true to the diplomatic denseness which 
had marked their government’s conduct from 
1914 down to the present day, selected the 
second week of the conference to conclude at 
Genoa a separate treaty with the Soviet, 
whereby cach would allow special and exclusive 
privileges to the other. Notwithstanding the 
vital importance of many international ques- 
tions which were in the balance, the farcical 
clement repeatedly predominated. 

Back of all this stood the question of the 
qualified offer, by a communist and anticap- 
italist government, to hand over Russia and 
the Russian resources for exploitation by for- 
eign capital—one of the most extraordinary 
episodes in modern history. What the end of 
it will be, very few people venture to predict; 
but the end was certainly not at Genoa. 
There were those who believed that the Soviet 
was simply dangling a bait before European 
capital, in order to get the money with which 
to guard their own organization from an other- 
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The Value of Tax Exemption— 


Reduced to Actual Figures 


ANY individuals whose in- 

comes are subject to a sub- 
stantial surtax do not fully appre- 
ciate the actual value to them of an 
investment in State and Municipal 


securities. 


In order to visualize this in the sim- 


plest possible way, we have pre- 
pared a table showing the exemp- 


Bonds, 


tion value of Municipal 


Federal 
income taxes, as compared with 


which are free from all 


investments subject to the same 
taxes. 


This table shows the actual value of 
the exemption feature of Municipal 
Bonds on net taxable incomes from 
$5,000 to $200,000 and over. We 
will be glad to supply copies of this 
table on request. 


Ask for “Exemption Table 4-1.” 
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Straus Plan Securities 


40 Years Ago and Today 


Forty years ago the first securities safeguarded 
under the Straus Plan were underwritten by 
us and sold to a small clientele of investors. 
Today, our business has grown to a nation-wide 
institution, with offices in fifteen principal cities. 
In these forty years— 


We have sold hundreds of millions of dollars 
in safe investments, without loss to their 
holders. Tens of thousands of investors 
have found safety, satisfaction, freedom from 
worry, and prompt payment of principal and 
interest in cash, in Straus Bonds. 


If you are not fully acquainted with the Straus 
Plan and the reasons for our record of 40 years 
without loss to any investor, we invite you to 
call and discuss the matter, or, if you prefer, 
to write and specify 
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wise inevitable collapse; after which they might 
repudiate their engagements. 
those who believed that Lenin, as a disillu- 
sioned fanatic, was directing the fortunes of 
his country with the subtle purpose of bringing 
back people and government into a permanent 
capitalistic system which would insure his own 
supremacy as a new Napoleon. The one sup- 
position assumed sharp practice toward the 
rest of Europe; the other assumed sharp prac- 
tice toward Lenin’s confederates. We have 
yet to see the real test of either theory. 


HESE considerations were not the govern- 
ing influence on the season’s financial mar- 
kets. Out of all the past month’s series of 
spectacular occurrences on the financial mar- 
kets—the huge speculation for the rise on the 


There were also | 








All You Do 


Stock Exchange, bringing total 
a — transactions during April to a mag- 
vestment _- : 
- nitude never reached in that month 
Bond . “eae be 
Market since the famous market of 1001; | 


the renewed advance in foreign ex- | 


change rates, and the wheat market’s rebound 
almost to the highest values of the season, 
after reaction in March of 21 cents a bushel 
from the $1.497s price of February—the ad- 
vance in prices for investment bonds continued 
io stand out as the characteristic movement. 


pared with those of a very short time ago, the 
picture is most remarkable. Average prices 
for a long list of American company bonds, rail- 
way and industrial, had fallen from 823§ on 
the day after the armistice to 65! May of 
1920. Last November this average had got 
hack to 7614. More than a month ago it 
rossed 8014. 
In many respects the most impressive move- 
ment of that market was that which simul- 
taneously occurred in the foreign government 
bonds, issued during the past four or five years 
on the basis of payment of interest and princi- 
pal in dollar values. In 1917 England placed 
with American investors a United Kingdom 
514 per cent loan, whose maturity was subse- 
quently extended to 1937. It was sold at 90; 
fell to 8114 in August, 1920; last month it 
had risen to 103. The French Republic 8 per 
cents, floated in our market at par during 1920, 
sold down a year ago to 96%; they brought 
10834 this spring. The Swiss Confederation’s 
8 per cents, subscribed for at par in 1920, lately 
reached 120%. More striking still, a couple 


of months ago two European loans were placed 


in New York whose market was experimefhtal. 
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‘~~ and Ambitions 


HE future offers a challenge to every 

successful man, inviting him to realize his 
ambitions for the comfort and security of later 
years. 


Adherence to a definite plan of sound invest- 
ment leads to the building of a fortune, and 
the enjoyment of a gratifying income. 


The systematic accumulation of municipal 
bonds, “the premier investment,” will provide 
you with such an income, completely free from 
risk of loss. 

For the information of our clients we have prepared 
a series of booklets describing municipal, bonds, 
and outlining their desirability. We will glad- 
ly send these booklets at your request. 


ASK FOR LIST S-6 


William R.Compton (Company 
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Lyons & Mediterranean Railway of France, 
with interest and principal payable not in dol- 
lars but in francs. It was offered at 83, yet it 
commanded 85'% a fortnight later. The other 
case was that of the Czechoslovakian Republic, 
the floating of whose $14,000,000 loan in New 
York last March was the first introduction of a 
Central European state as a borrower in the 
American investment market. That 8 per cent 
loan was placed at 9614; it commanded 10034 
by the middle of April. 


ET these comparisons made less impression 


States war loans. With the exception, first, of 
the Victory bonds, whose redemption at par is 
near at hand, and, second, of one or 


a two Liberty loans with special tax- 
at Par exemption privileges, none of the 


government’s war loans had ever, 
up to the middle of this April, sold on the open 
market at their subscription price of par. Even 
when first dealt in on the Stock Exchange, the 
44 per cent bonds for which subscribers had 
just paid par in the Liberty loan “drive” of 





May, 1918, brought no higher price than 9914; | 


| the 414s subscribed in October brought only 


98/8. From those figures these 414 per cent 
loans had fallen 13 and 16 per cent in the first 
year and a half after the armistice, reaching in 
May of 1920 the low-record prices of 855% and 
82 respectively. On the 15th of last April they 
and practically all the other Liberty bonds 
crossed par in a rising market. 

For this very remarkable movement of in- 
vestment values, different people assigned dif- 
ferent causes. Wall Street was disposed to 
attribute the persistent rise to the fall of money 
rates, and in fact the general return of the Lib- 
erty bonds to par in April was immediately a 


on the financial mind than those which | consequence of an incident in the money mar- 


presented themselves in the market for United | ket which strongly emphasized that market’s 


changed position. Cost of investment capital 
to high-grade borrowing governments or com- 
panies is closely measured by the rate of inter- 
est paid on its short-term floating debt by the 
United States Treasury; a rate determined 
by the supply of investment capital. This 
kind of indebtedness is for us an inheritance 
from the war, although other governments than 
ours had long before the war resorted to sale of 
Exchequer bills for payment of current ex- 
penses in anticipation of tax collections. 
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The South 


whose industrial activity has increased 
Y, faster than that of the country as a 
kat fe sa where 60% of the world’s cot- 
ton is produced and where the urban 
population is increasing at a rapid rate. 


Volunteer State Life Bldg. 


| 
| 
| 


Our New Booklet 
“Municipal Bonds of the Sout ol 


We have prepared an illustrated booklet describing: 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Private Investors, Banks and Insurance Companies will find this booklet a reliable guide 
in making safe investments returning from 4.75% to 6%. 


Ask for Booklet 6-S. 


CALDWELL ann COMPANY 


Main Office: 214 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


New York Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis 
46 Cedar Street Cont. & Coml. Bank Bldg. Union Central Bldg. Security Bldg. 
Chattanooga Knoxville Birmingham 


Holston Natl. Bank Bldg. 


Southern Municipal Bonds 


which are bought in substantial volume 
by Banks, Trust and Insurance Com- 
panies, Trustees and Executors. They 
are backed by power of taxation and 
are exempt from Federal Income Taxes. 


Jefferson County Bank Bldg. 
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EW ORLEANS, sec- 
ond port in America, 
bespeaks the breadth and 
the stability of the South’s 
industrial and agricultural 
development. 

Investments in the South 
and the South’s belief in 
itself are responsible. 

The South offers security 
doubly and trebly sufficient 
to protect investments she 
seeks. 

The South offers attrac- 
tive interest return to insure 
her needs being met. 

These investments are 
available in the form of first 
mortgage Gold Bonds issued 
by this institution. Millions 











of dollars yearly are placed 
in them by banks and insur- 
ance companies because of 
their combined safety and 
yield. 

They may be had in de- 
nominations of $100.00 up- 
ward and in maturities of 
from one to ten years. 

Have you investigated 
this form of Southern in- 
vestment? 

Particularly, if you are 
seeking absolute safety for 
your funds, we believe you 
will find these bonds very 
desirable. Write us for 
descriptive literature and 
detailed information. 

Ask for Circular C-400 


Seventeenth Year—Never a Loss to a Clhent 


MORTGAGE & SECURITIES CO. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER ONE MILLION 


CANAL & CAMP STS. 





NEW ORLEANS 











reduc 
being 
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— our entry into the war, the prodig- 
ious military expenditure necessitated the 
raising of very great sums on such short-term 
notes from time to time—obligations which 
would later be taken up through proceeds of 


the funded war loans. These so- 
Fallin the called “certificates of indebted- 
tena $ ness” were authorized in the War 
Rate ° Loan Act; $268,000,000, running 


two months, were sold to the banks 

at a 3 per cent rate a fortnight after war had 
been declared. When the first Liberty loan 
had been placed in June of 1917, however, with 
a 3% per cent interest rate, subsequent issues 
of short-term certificates naturally had to bear 
at least as high arate. During the later years 
of war they paid 414; but with the general rise 
of money rates in 1919 it cost more and more 
to float the short-term certificates, until on 
December 17, 1920, a $400,000,000 issue run- 
ning for one year bore the rate of 6 per cent. 
That was the highest; the floating debt at 
the earlier high rates was thenceforward grad- 
ually retired as it matured, being replaced by 
borrowings at a progressively lower interest 
charge. In July of 1921 a one-year loan 
brought a 5!4 per cent return; in December, 
1921, a six-months loan carried 41%; in March, 
1922, another one-year borrowing was placed 
at 4%. 








When the Treasury had to borrow | 


again last month to take up maturing floating | 


debt, it was commonly expected that the rate 
on the new $150,000,000 six-months loan would 
be placed around 4 per cent. Instead of that, 
the Treasury offered only 314; notwithstand- 
ing which, the loan was covered twice over by 
the applicant banks. 


HIS meant that the best measure of the 
cost of investment capital had now placed 
that cost at the lowest percentage reached 
since September, 1917, and nearly at the pre- 
war rate. The effect of that achievement, 
both on'the money market and on 


Pre-War the investment market, was imme- 
Money diate and far-reaching. It did not 
Rates es < 5: , 


indeed, come alone as a sign of 
prevalent conditions. On March 12 the Bank 
of France had reduced its official discount rate 
from 514 per cent to 5 (it had been 6 per cent 
in 1920) and simultaneously the interest rate 
on the French Government’s new one-year 
loans had been cut down % of 1 per cent to 
44, and on the three-months bonds to 3%. 
On April 13 the Bank of England’s rate was 
reduced from 4% per cent to 4, the new rate 
being lower than any which had existed at that 
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The Strength of 


AMERICA 
Reflected in Washington 


Washington, the Nation’s Capital, flows a 
steady stream of visitors from all the States 


in the Union. They come to see the Gov- 
ernment buildings, the national memorials and 
the many points of historical and patriotic interest. 


They return home impressed and inspired, not 
only by the magnificence of what they have seen, 
but also by the manner in which the Capital City 
reflects the strength and permanence of America, 
and of its institutions and i 
Where else if not in Washington, would you 
expect real estate values to be sound and First 
Mortgage Investments to be safe ? 


The name of The F.H. Smith Company has been 
linked with First Mortgage Investments in Wash- 
ington since 1873. We have sold our offerings 
to conservative investors throughout the country 
on our record of no loss to any investor in 49 years. 


If you have funds to invest now, or if you save 
money systematically, inquire about our 7 % 
Safeguarded First Mortgage Investments, secured 
by improved, eemeginining busines. property 
in the heart of Washington. 


You can invest in denominations of $100, $500 or 
1000, for as short a period as two years or as 
ng as ten years. 





No loss to any investor in 49 years 





For full information address Dept. 14 


© ie FHSMITH®, 


€ Founded 1573 


First Mortgage Investments 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
































What Portion of Income 
Should Be Invested? 


bh is a question for individual consideration, but 
the following figures, based on the average experi- 
ence of a great many families, may help to answer it. 









































TYPICAL BUDGETS FOR VARIOUS INCOMES 
For an average American family—two adults and two children | 
| Ps — 7ANCEMEN - Ts 
INCOME} ey OY an RR ny 
| Operatin ~~ | Education |. a ie 
Per | Per .  * Per | . Per | Per Per 
A ier er Food | Shelter | Clothes | Main- Cent Recreation | PS Month eee 
ee ee NEE aint walk = ae 
$ 2,500 | 79.2 | § 55 $45 | 8 35 $ 30 11.2 |$ 23-33 9-6 |$ 20.00/$ 240 
3,009 || 74 60 59° 4° 35 12 30.00 14 35-00 420 
39500 || 72 65 60 45 40 12.6 36.67 15.4 45.00 540 
4,000 |} 69 7° 60 5° 50 14-5 48.33 || 16.5 §§5 00 660 
5,000 || 66 75 7° 60 7° 34.5 60.42 || 19.5 81.25 975 
79500 || 56 100 100 75 75 16 100.00 | 28 175.00] 2,100 
10,000 || 51 100 125 75 125 17 141.33 || 32 267.00] 3,204 
12,500 |} 42.2 100 125 99° 125 17 176.67 40.8 j 425-00] §,100 
15,000 || 37.2 115 125 100 125 16.8 210.00 || 46 | §75-00] 6,900 
20,000 || 34.5 150 150 125 150 16 266.67 || 49.5 | 825.00] 9,900 
25,000 || 33.6 175 200 125 200 16.4 341.66 5° 1,041.67] 12,500 
30,000 |} 33 200 250 150 225 17 425-00 |} 50 | 1,250.00] 15,000 
40,000 |} 27.8 200 250 175 300 18.2 608.33 54+ | 1,800.00) 21,600 
§0,000 || 27.6 250 300 | 200 400 18.4 766.67 || 54 | 2,250,00| 27,000 
































Send for Booklet and Plan Sheet 


HE above figures are from the “Plan Sheet” in our booklet, 

“A Sure Road to Financial Independence.” For a $5000 income, 
the living expenses are analyzed on the plan sheet to show in detail 
how the indicated surplus is arrived at. There is a blank for apply- 
ing the analysis to fit your own case. 
Every one interested in a systematic method of building up a surplus 
invested in safe bonds will find it worth while to read this booklet 
and make use of the “Plan Sheet.” 


Write for booklet SM-16 





















































HALSEY, STUART & CO. 




















INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
209 S. La Salle Street 14 Wall Street 10 Post Office Sq. Land Title Building 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
Ford Building 1st Wis. Nat’l Bk. Bidg. Security Building Metropolitan Bk. Bidg. 


aeeeensennnnnnsenenns Fill in below for copy of “tA Sure Road to Financial Independence” booklet SM-16 seen nme 
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Financial Situation, continued from page 61) 
institution since the week before the war began. 
With the exception of Switzerland—whose 
money market has been abnormally easy be- 
cause of the huge deposits of Central European 
capital sent to that country for safe-keeping— 
the new London bank rate was the lowest bank 
rate in the world, and it was lower than any 
Bank of England rate in 1013. 

This decline in the rate for money practically 
to the pre-war level was bound to affect the 
price of fixed-revenue securities; for investment 
in a twenty or fifty year bond is merely a loan 
of money on security for that period, and the 
only way in which a long-term 4 or 6 or 8 per 
cent bond sold on the Stock Exchange can re- 
spond to a fall in cost of money is through 
reduction in its yield to the investor at the 
purchase price—in other words, through the 
advancing of its price. Even the British war 
loans advanced very rapidly when the London 
bank rate was reduced to 4 per cent, the 5 
per cent bonds, which had been subscribed 
at 95 in 1917 and had sold on the market for 
83 last year, crossing par on the London Stock 
Exchange. Nevertheless, falling money rates 
were not the only influence in this season’s ex- 
traordinary investment market. 


HE question was repeatedly asked, even 
among Wall Street bankers, Where does 
this seemingly unlimited fund of investment 
capital come from? How is it possible for a 
country which had just emerged from a year 
of trade reaction, business losses, 


og did commercial bankruptcies, frozen 
she om°Y credit, and industrial unemploy- 
From? ment, to be pouring into the mar- 


ket for investment bonds far greater 
sums than that market had been able to com- 
mand at any time since the war? One familiar 
answer, correct so far as it goes, is that this 
very process of liquidation, the forced sale of 
speculative holdings, of merchandise and 
stocks, the withdrawal of capital from indus- 
try, releases an immense amount of capital 
which must thereafter, during the period 
idle trade, either lie idle in bank deposits or 
be placed in sound investments. 

Indeed,.the mere fall in prices for commodi- 
ties, taken by itself, will set free a substantial 
amount of capital previously used to purchase 
and move such goods. Every one knows that 
when prices of commodities advance on the 
average 25 per cent, the merchant dealing in 
them must, if he wishes to continue his business 
in the same physical volume as before, obtain 
for that purpose, either from his private capital 
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Nine 
Investors 


Out of Ten 


know the Franklin automobile as a light, 
easy-riding, economical car, made by a 
successful organization, driven by repre- 
sentative people. 

Reputation of the car is typical of the 
investment qualities of Franklin securities. 
On Franklin Common Stock an average 
yearly cash dividend of $13.14 per share has 
been paid on each $100 of such stock out- 
standing each year during the past 20 
years. Two previous issues of Preferred 
have netted 9!2% and 11%, respectively. 

We offer new 76 Cumulative Sinking 
Fund Preferred Stock and new Common 
Stock as a desirable investment for indi- 
viduals—proceeds to be used for manufac- 
turing the new Franklin Four. Our circular 
gives interesting details. Please send for it. 

Partial Payments . 


F. A. Barton, Treasurer 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





Sound Advice 


HE ordinary individual usu- 
ally has neither the time nor 
the facilities required to make a 
thorough independent investi- 
gation of the bonds he buys. 
That is why the advice of a 
reliable investment house is so 


essential for the proper safe- 


guarding of investment funds. 


All of our offerings have with- 
stood rigid tests as to safety— 
tests de veloped through ne arly 45 
years’ experience in the busi- 
ness. May we send offerings ? 


Ask for Circular ‘““JS”’ 
WELLS~DICKEY COMPANY 


Established 1878 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 





-H. FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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---you will find 
the bumps in the 
financial roadway 
smoothed out by--- 


ge 4 y one 
A-B-A Szizz. Cheques 
FACTS FOR TRAVELERS 
About A:B-A Cheques 


—universally used by travelers in every 
land. 








—your countersi; ure in presence of 
acceptor identifies you. 

—safe to have on the person because 
they cannot be used until they have 
been countersigned by the original 
holder. 

—safer than money, and frequently 
more convenient than Letters of Credit 
because the bearer is less dependent 
on banking hours. 

—issued by banks everywhere in denom- Ask for them at your bank 


inations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 4 - 
—compact, easy to carry, handy to use. or write for particulars to 


























BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 
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(Financial Situ 


ion, continued from page 63 
or from his bank, 25 per cent more money than 
was required before the rise in prices. That 
is the evident reason why bank loans and com- 
pany capitalizations in Germany to-day are 
fifty or sixty times as great as they were before 
the war; prices of commodities, measured in 
Germany’s depreciated paper money, have ad- 
vanced in the same proportion. But the con- 
verse is equally true, and when the fall in 
American prices since the spring of 1920 has 
amounted on the average to 40 per cent, a 
fairly equivalent percentage of the capital 
employed at that date in general trade must 
have been released. 


ele us remember that it was immediately 
after the long trade depression which fol- 
lowed the panic of 1893 when American in- 
vestors subscribed directly in 1900 and 1901 
for $208,000,000 of the British Government’s 

Boer war loans, for an 80,000,000- 


- coe marks Imperial German loan, and 
Financial a $10,000,000 Swedish borrowing, 
Reaction _ the first transactions of the kind in 


American financial history. It was 
only a year or two after the violent and seem- 
ingly destructive American trade reaction of 
1903 that our investors took $130,000,000 of 
loans issued in 1904 and 1905 by the Japanese 
Government in the Manchurian War with Rus- 
sia, and that was our people’s first investment 
of the kind in an Asiatic loan. Both the aggre- 
gate amount of accumulated capital and the 
scope of the fall in prices were far greater in 
1920 and 1921 than on those earlier occasions; 
the capital released for other investment must 
have been greater in proportion. 

Yet even this well-known principle does not 
by any means explain all the phenomena of 
this season’s investment markets. A year ago 
huge sums of capital had already been set free 
by the trade reaction and the fall in prices, yet 
there was no revival in the investment market. 
It was difficult during 1921 to place new loans 
of governments or companies with American 
investors. When they were floated, they had 
to pay exorbitantly high rates of interest; a 
large part of those loans which found a market 
was repeatedly left for months in the hands of 
the banking-houses which had underwritten 
them, and (as we have already seen) many of 
them sold in the open market afterward for 
less than their subscription price. The true 
reason for this anomaly, and for the complete 
contrast between the present bond market 
and that of 1921 or 1920, must be ascribed to 
other considerations in the history of the period. 
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Oo ny day I will be sixty. Between now 
and then I should do much for them— 
much that takes money. Will I be able 
to do it? The quences are against me if I 
merely drift a, © % aredependent at 
60. The thought brings a shudder, but 
it’strue. Ican’t face that kind of future 
with their voices ringing in my ears. 

“For them I'll call a halt on ghoughtless 
spending. I'll see that every possible 
dollar is carefully saved and wisely in- 





vested. A new plan enables me to earn 
an average of over 434% on my monthly 
savings, at present interest rates, over 2 
ten-year period. This I can do without s 

ticing safety. Isn’t this the last word in thrift?* 
“The True Story of Plain Tom Hodge” 
isa Sepcinating boot —— fiat y by tell you ba 
what this nove ll do for It 
will show you the w way yh yt: eg en- 
dence—how to be a good saver and a in- 





com 
tory of Plain ‘Tom Ams % will be 
mailed promptly upon request. Write today. 
Tear out this ad, write your name 
and address in margin, mail tous. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 

Farm Mortgage Investmente 
Dept. 1763, 105 W. Menree St., Chicage 
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places at the disposal of American Busi- 
ness Men and American Travelers, 
world-wide foreign exchange facilities, 
highly organized and efficient. 
Collections or payments made through 
our correspondents all over the world. 
Rae N. & x. Travelers Le tters of Credit 
and Travelers Checks are paid in all for- 

cign countries at the current rate of ex- 
cha inge. ‘They are used by experienced 
travelers everywhere. 


Knauth.Nachod & Kuhne 


120 Broadway New York 
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Preferred 
Oo SHARES 








N ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENT 
at recent market price isto be 
found inthe 8% Preferred Shares of 


Standard Gas and 


Electric Company 
Listed on Chicago Stock Exchange 


One of the nation’s largest invest- 
ment and management organiza- 
tions, whose operated companies 
serve half a million customers in 
578 cities and towns. 


Approximately 30,000 home share- 
holders are personally interested 
in the welfare of the properties. 


Write for “‘Foundation Investments” 
Circular S-10 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 
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To realize the 
significance of the 
Prudence-Bond 
Guarantee, try 
to get one from 
somebody else! 
Send for New Booklet 
‘A GUARANTEED INCOME’ 


which explains Prudence-Bonds in detail 


Ask for Booklet S.C. 235 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


( Realty Associates Investment Corporation ) 


31 Nassau St. 162 Remsen St. 
New York Brooklyn 


Capital and Surplus $1,100,000 
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[7 was in 1919 that the popular mind was 
giving over Continental Europe to capture 
by “Bolshevism.” The overthrow or reversal 
of existing political institutions then seemed so 
possible a sequel to the war, to the Russian 
communist experiment, and to the 

general unsettlement of ideas, that ; 

the attempt of our own railway a 
brotherhoods in the autumn of that War Period 
year, to hector Congress into set- 

ting up a kind of labor Soviet for the railways, 
led not a few minds to imagine that even the 
United States might be one victim of the Red 
propaganda. That particular illusion soon 
wore away. Continental Europe outside of 
Russia settled the matter of Bolshevist prop- 
aganda, sometimes by overwhelmingly adverse 
majorities at the polls, sometimes by very di- 
rect disciplinary action on the propagandists. 
Our own Congress of that period (with a com- 
posure strikingly unlike the truckling of the 
present Washington legislators to any and 
every organized propaganda) tossed the broth- 
erhoods’ ultimatum of August, 1919, into the 
Congressional waste-basket and enacted a 
statesmanlike railway law. 

But the illusions of 1919, though themselves 
dispelled, were followed in 1920 and 1921 by 
another and more persistent set of illusions. 
Wall Street itself indulged in them to the full. 
What one was then apt to hear even in trans- 
portation offices, when first-class American 
railway bonds were offered, was that the 
American railway system was hopelessly insol- 
vent; from which the investor might reason- 
ably have inferred that purchase of its securi- 
ties would merely be pouring money into a 
ruined enterprise. The comment frequently 
made on the Stock Exchange, when high-grade 


The 


] industrial bonds came on the market, was that 


the world-wide reaction had left American pro- 
duction and industry also without a future. 
When bonds of foreign governments of the 
highest standing were offered for subscription, 
less than a year ago, any one could learn in 
respectable banking circles that Europe was 
bankrupt, that it could never pay its debts and 
therefore, inferentially, that it would never re- 
deem its bonds. 

The investing public was hardly to be blamed 
for taking at their word such Wall Street 
bankers and such railway leaders as promoted 
these ideas. It was perfectly natural that the 
average investor should have left his private 
capital to accumulate in his bank. As we now 


know, the American public as a whole was even 
then immensely rich; of that the subsequent 
inpour of foreign gold on an unprecedented 
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scale, when our market called in its floating 
foreign credits, was conclusive demonstration. 
That the investment market’s available re- 


sources were of enormous magnitude, subse- | 
quent events have proved quite as conclusively. | 


But the resources had been driven into hiding. 


HAT was it, then, which so completely 

reversed that situation as to change the 
atmosphere of distrust and suspicion into such 
confidence that private investors, professional 
speculators, and fiduciary institutions should 
have been bidding eagerly against 
each other for the very bonds which 
they might have bought last au- 
tumn at prices 10 or 15 per cent 
lower? Primarily, it was the investing pub- 
lic’s discovery that the dismal prophecies of the 
financial experts of 1921 had been as ground- 
less as their equally dismal predictions of 
1919. The railways, whose declining traffic 
was to bring them into insolvency, had so far 
cut down their expense account that during 
last year as a whole, notwithstanding a 10 per 
cent further decrease from 1920 in the gross 
receipts, their net’ earnings had increased no 
less than 144 per cent. The total net income 


What 
Caused the 
Change? 





from transportation in one month of last au- | 
tumn reached 534 per cent of property valua- | 


tion, or barely 14 of 1-per cent less than the 6 
per cent originally contemplated by the Rail- 
way Act. 

Following this achievement of 1921, the new 
year was hardly started when reports of cars 
loaded with freight in the entire American rail- 
way system began to show larger weekly totals 
than in the corresponding weeks either of 1921 
or 1919. At times, the reports indicated a 
greater volume of traffic even than in the pros- 
perous business at the outset of 1920. During 
February and March such loadings exceeded 
the corresponding months a year ago by 10 to 


20 per cent, with actual net earnings almost at | 


the 6 per cent of property valuation, contem- 
plated by the Railway Law, as against an ac- 
tual deficit in the early months of 1921. 


HE industrial situation, which a year ago 
was supposed to make it unsafe to lend 
money on first-mortgage bonds of high-grade 








manufacturing concerns, was similarly illu- | 


minated by the movement of events. Whereas 
last February was the first month 


ll —_ since 1920 in which payments made 
of Events through checks drawn on American 


banks exceeded the same month’s 

record in the preceding year, in March the in- 
crease Over a year ago was 6 per cent. In 
(Financial Situation, continued on page 68) 
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That’s cAll” 


Bonds 
for 
Investment 


We buy and sell 
securities outright 
for our own account 
| as principals, but 

not as brokers. | 




















« P.W.CHAPMAN&COLINC. 4 


116 S. LASALLE St. 115 BROADWAY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 






























8% 8% 8% 
38 YEARS WITHOUT 
LOSS TO AN INVESTOR 


We furnish FIRST MORTGAGES, secured by 
Improved Farms in Georgia, Alabama and Florida, 
paying 8% interest. 


They run for a term of five years, without right of 
| redemption. 


Follow the rule—SAFETY first, and buy Farm 
Mortgages such as are offered by 


THE TITLE GUARANTY & TRUST CO. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING ! 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
WORTHERN OFFICE OF THE GEORGIA LOAN & TRUST CO. 
MACON, GEORGIA 
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Organizing a Company ? 

Save the usual incorporating expenses and taxes, and avoid personal 
liability by forming your organization on the regulation Common Law 
Plan under a pure Declaration of Trust. National Standard 
Forms (the work of recognized attorneys) furnish complete requirements 
with which anyone in any state can organize and begin doing business 
the same day. Pamphlet A-24 free. C. S, Demaree, legal blank 
printer, 613 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 















FLYING SQ 


We'd all like to fly—if we only knew 
how— 
And if we only felt safe in the flying— 


We'd all like to invest—if we only knew 
how—and felt safe in the investing. 


Here are thirty-five booklets telling how to 
invest safely. 
1—How to Invest 
2—Bonds and the Investor 
3—Investment Position of Municipal Bonds 
4—Partial Payment Investments 
5—Variety and Classes of Railroad Bonds 
6—Railroad Equipment Issues 
7—The Public Utility Field 
8—Public-Utility Securities as Investments 
9—How to Select the Sound Utilities 
10—The Future of Our Various Public Utilitics 
11—Things to Know About Stocks 
12—Preferred Stocks—“ A Middle Ground Investment” 
12—Preferred Stocks, Pro and Con 
14—Unlisted Securities—Whence Do They Come? 
15—The Machinery of the Unlisted Security Market 
16—Unlisted Securities—Where Do They Go? 
17—Our Foreign Bond Ifoldings 
18—" Internal” Foreign Loans and the Exchanges 
19—Forcign Bonds to Suit All Tastes 
20—Real-Estate Securities—Strong-Box Investments 
21—The Unique Investment—The Mortgage Loan 
22—The Mortgage in Retail Packages 
23—Mobilizing Mortgage Money 
\ 24—Amortization of Mortgages _ 
\ 25—The Farm Mortgage as an Investment 
26—How Sound Farm Mortgages Are Made 
27—The Various Forms of Farm-Mortgage 
Security 
28—Story of the Farm Mortgage Bank- 
Attached > ers Association 
° 4 29—What Is the Stock Exchange? 
is check (or \ 30—Exchange Members and What 
money order) \ They Do 
f $2.00 f \ 31—The Sinews of the Market 
or $%. or 32—Investment and Specu- 





which send 35 \ lation 
booklets 83—Dimensions of the 
00klets. Market (Long and 


Investor's Service Department \. ae a 
Ta PR’ TINE 34—The Committe 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE (\°*~ "Gn “Business 
5¢ ‘i Avenue, New York Conduct 

597 Fifth Avenue, New Yor \ oe oan 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 67) 
April the weekly increase got as high as 25 per 
cent. Whereas unpaid loans inherited from 
the unlucky speculation of 1919 and 1920 had 
lately so far tied up credit resources that the 
ratio of cash reserve to liability at the Reserve 
Banks in three typical “frozen credit” dis- 
tricts, West and South, stood at 42 per cent a 
year ago and 46'¢ at the end of 1921, the pay- 
ment of such loans had proceeded on such a 
scale that the percentage was up to 71 at the 
end of April. A year ago the American steel- 
manufacturing plant was working at little more 
than 30 per cent of maximum capacity, and it 
got no higher than 45 per cent in the brief re- 
covery of last autumn. Before May it was 
working at 75 per cent; which meant, since the 
plant itself had been immensely increased dur- 
ing war-time, that the new rate of production 
would probably have engaged the entire avail- 
able facilities of the American industry in 1914. 


O much for the change in attitude toward 

home securities. But we have seen that 

the change did not affect American railway and 

manufacturing corporation bonds alone, or 

United States Liberty bonds alone; that it was 
even more strikingly in evidence 


with the loans of European gov- a 
ernments. It can hardly be sup- i 

~ der uropean 
posed that the Genoa conference Bonds 


was the primary cause for the finan- 
cial public’s altered view of those securities; 
for, in the first place, the financial community 
was sceptical from the start as to important 
economic results at that conference; in the 
second place, the economic achievements at 
Genoa were disappointing, and, in the third 
place, the great activity in foreign bonds at 
rising prices occurred before any one knew 
what the conference would even try to do, and 
continued after it had failed to do anything. 
What had altered the investor’s point oi 
view in this direction was his own discovery, 
from facts which for the most part were as 
plainly visible last autumn as this spring, that 
the talk of a bankrupt France, a crippled Eng- 
land, a financially ruined Continental Europe 
as a whole, was the kind of shallow inference 
which one always gets from manipulators of 
the financial telescope who cannot see the for- 
est because of the trees. That England, Italy, 
and France were steadily bringing their foreign 
trade to a balance was easy for any one to per- 
ceive as long ago as the beginning of last 
autumn. That all three countries were reduc- 
ing continuously their inflated paper currency, 
that Europe as a whole had sent $500,000,000 
gold to the United States in 1921 in payment 
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of its indebtedness, and that American capital 
was being placed in great quantity on Europe’s 
own investment markets, should have been 
equally well known, especially when the rapid 
movement of New York exchange rates in favor 
of those countries was under way as long ago 
as last October. 


* seemed, however, that the investing public 
was the first to interpret rightly those signs 
of the times. Wall Street itself continued to 
doubt, to deprecate, and to distrust. Appar- 
ently it did not actually awake to the truth of 

the situation until in March, when 
Wall Street the French financial credit institu- 


== tion, organized by the government 
Public to finance economic reconstruction 


of the devastated districts, offered 
an unlimited loan to raise the necessary funds 
and when it thereupon received subscriptions, 
wholly from French investors, in the substan- 
tial sum of 4,700,000,000 francs, or more than 
the French people subscribed to the whole 
series of war indemnity loans of 1871. 

The situation to which Wall Street and the 
general public then opened their eyes was re- 
markable enough, considered by itself; but its 
paramount importance lay in its implication on 
the matter of Europe’s political and economic 
problems. In this regard the simple fact of 
rising prices for outstanding investment bonds 
was much less significant than the fact of 
seemingly unlimited capacity for absorbing 
new securities. On the very day of April when 
a $45,000,000 New York City loan was nearly 
seven times oversubscribed, two other offer- 
ings were made in the New York market, one 
of Canadian government bonds and another of 
bonds of an American industrial company, 
amounting together to $140,000,000, and both 
were oversubscribed before the day had closed. 


HIS meant a very wide field for new securi- 
ties in the American market, and the fur- 
ther facts which we have seen—that the Lon- 
don investment market was moving similarly 
and that French investors seemed to have in 
hand an incredibly large invest- 


_ ment fund—proved that the reser- 
Economic Vir of available capital was by no 
Sequel means limited to the United States. 


It was not mere coincidence that 





precisely at this juncture the Bank of England | 


should have invited the world’s great central | 














The Right Bank 


In The Right Place 


The Continental and Commercial 

Banks are situated at a point 
from which they can serve Amer- 
ican business interests to the best 
advantage. 


| The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 


























banks to meet in conference for discussing 
Europe’s economic problems, or that the head 
of the largest private banking-house in New 
York, a house which had hitherto acted as 
agent for the Entente allies, should have con- 
sented to serve on a special committee to con- 
sider the possibility of floating a German for- 
eign loan to raise reparations funds. 

I have hitherto pointed out that the $50,- 
000,000 loan placed by Czechoslovakia in Lon- 
don, New York, and Amsterdam was the en- 
tering wedge for use of foreign credit in the 
working of Central Europe’s economic rehabili- 
tation. I have also shown repeatedly that 
Germany would never solve the reparations 
problem until, like France in 1871, it prepared 
a systematic programme for recourse on an ex- 
tensive scale to a home loan or a foreign loan, 
or both, but that up to this time the infatuated 
policy of the Berlin government in regard to 
its paper-currency inflation was destroying 
both its home and its foreign credit. The 
strong probability is that, with the new turn of 
events in the world’s investment markets, the 
situation is moving rapidly toward a phase in 
which the economic chaos of Central Europe 
will be approached with strong remedial mea- 
sures; based, not on government grants or new 
paper-money experiments, but on practical re- 
course to the world’s investment markets 
through the pledge of real resources. 

This was the way in which the similar eco- 
nomic tangle was unravelled after 1815, and 
after 1865, and after every other emergency of 
the kind which has arisen in modern history. 
Recognition of this fact, even by the Genoa 
conference during the abortive effort of its or- 
ganizers to discover some overnight short cut 
to economic recovery through arbitrary public 
measures, means that after-war economic his- 
tory is entering a new chapter. 











INFORMATIVE FINANCIAL LITERATURE [ 


Following are announcements of current booklets and cir- 
culars issued by financial institutions, which may be obtained 
without cost on request addressed to the issuing banker. 
Investors are asked to mention ScRINBER’S MAGAZINE when 
writing for literature. 

INVESTMENT BOOKLETS AND CIRCULARS 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York is issuing period- 
ically an Investment Letter with an informing review of the 
investment situation, which will be sent to investors on re 
quest. 

Caldwell and Company, 214 Union Street, Nashville, Ten 
nessee, will send upon request a monthly list of offe rings, in- 
cluding descriptions, of attractive issues of Southern Munic- 
ipal Bonds. 

“Bonds as Safe as Our Cities” and “Municipal Bonds De- 
fined” are two —_— published by the William R. Comp- 
ton Company, St. Louis, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
and New Orleans. Both booklets describe the various kinds 
of municipal bonds and the safeguards surrounding them. 

C. S. Demaree, legal blank publisher, 613 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Ask for free pamphlet “ D-24.” 

“The Giant Energy—Electricity.” A booklet in popular 
form, which shows the attractiveness of carefully selected | 
public-utility bonds, and deals largely with the wonderful | 
growth in the electric light and power business. Published 
by The National City Company, National City Bank Build- 
ing, New York 

Stacy and Braun, 14 Wall Street, New York City, have just 
published ““A Quick-Reckoning Income ‘Tax Table, Revised 
for 1922,” showing the exemption value of municipal bonds 
which are free from all Federal income taxes as compared with 
investments subject to these same taxes. Copies may be had 
upon request, 
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“How to Figure the Income Basis on Bonds,” a non-tech- 
nical discussion of this important subject which investors 
may have simply by writing to W..ls-Dickey Company, 
Minneapolis. 


REAL ESTATE AND FARM MORTGAGE 
BOOKLETS 

‘The True Story of Plain Tom Hodge” describes in detail 
a new partial- yas. plan for selling farm-mortgage secur 
ities. Write-George M. Forman and Company, ro5C West 
Monroe Street, Chic ago. 

Greenebaum Sons Investment Company, La Salle and 
Madison Streets, Chicago, will send on request latest list of 
Bank Safeguarded Bonds and handy coupon clipper. 

The Mortgage and Securities Company of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, age = s in Southern investments, have pub- 
lished a booklet, “‘Farm Mortgage Bonds of the South,” 
setting forth the attractive features of Southern securities of 
this type. They have also published two additional booklets, 
“Southern Real Estate Bonds” and ‘Southern Industrial 
Beads.” Write for copies of these booklets. 

“A Guaranteed Income” is a booklet for investors in real- 
estate bonds, describing the added protection of‘a guarantee 
against loss. Write the Prudence Company, Incorporated, 31 
Nassau Street, New York City. 

“Washington, the Heart of America,” is the title of an il- 
lustrated booklet dealing with first mortgage investments in 
the nation’s capital. Write The F. H. Smith Co., 1414-1416 
Eye Street N. W., Washington, D. C., for copies. 

‘Common Sense in Investing Money” is a comprehensive 
booklet published by S. W. Straus and Company, Fifth Ave- 
nue at 46th Street, New York, outlining the principles of safe 
investment and de S¢ ribing how the Straus Plan safeguards 
the various issues of first-mortgage bonds offered by this 
house. . 
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Odd Lots 





John Muir & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway 26 Court St. 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN 


100 Share Lois 














Standard Forms 
of Investments 

Specializing in personally selected Municipal 

and Public Utility bonds, we offer to indi- 

vidual investors sound securities which yield 
ample income: 

A typical example: Winston-Salem, N. C., is the 
South's second largest industrial city—93 plants turn- 
ing out over 60 well diversified products. Population 
has more than doubled in 1910. Its Gas Company, 
the Winston-Salem Gas Co., serving the entire cit 
has bonds == which at present price yield 
about 6.25‘ For individuals seeking safety of prin- 
cipal and ample return on it, we recommend these 


bonds heartily. Please write for full details. 


W. E. MOSS & COMPANY 
Union Trust Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 
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